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HIS GRACE THE 


DUKE of BEAUFORT, 


ENIGHT OF THE MOST NOBLE ORDER 
OF THE GARTER, 


&c, &c. &c. 


MY LORD, 


HESE little volumes are inſcribed to . 

| Your GRA, in gratitude for your 
having permitted the CoMpiLER to decorate 
them with an engraving of CARDINAL 
ArBtrON1, from your Portrait of that 


extraordinary man at Badminton, 
Theſe 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


— 


DEDICATION. 


Theſe volumes have perhaps ſome claim 
to the notice of Your GRACE, as they will 
ſhew you that the virtues which you prac- 
tiſe upon principle, ſeem to be hereditary 
in your illuſtrious family ; and that 1t ap- 
pears to be as natural in a SOMERSET to 
love his King and to ſerve his country, 
as it 1s for im to be royally deſcended 
and ſplendidly endowed. 


I have the honour to be, 
My Lord, 


Your Grace's 


obliged and obedient ſervant, 


THE COMPILER, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE greater part of the following 

ANECDOTES has already appeared 1n 
THE EUROPEAN Macazins. They are 
ſubmitted to the Public in their preſent 
form, corrected and enlarged, in conſe- 
quence of the favourable opinion ſome of 
the ComelLER's literary friends appeared 
to entertain of them. 


The FRowTISPIECE which decorates theſe 
little volumes was deſigned by a Tou 
FRIEND of the CoupiLER, © who,” to 
make uſe of the words of a celebrated 
Foreign Artiſt on ſeeing a picture painted 
by him, “ requires only the mediocrity 


« of RAFFAELLE, With reſpe& to rank 


« and to fortune, to enable him to become 
<« the rival of that great maſter in the 
c nobleſt efforts of his genius and of his 
e knowledge.” 


E R R A T A. 


Page 2. line 8. from bottom, for replied, read ob/erved. 
25. line 7. for Plaines, read Plaine. 
40. line 2. from bottom, for mignon, read mignonne. 
47. line 6. for pere, read parent. 
72. line 13. for Vanitate, read Varietate. 
71%. line 17. for may, read many. 
— . line 4. from bottom, for /e, read Ii. 
93*. line 2. from bottom, for to, read ten. 
104. line 8. for Chevalier, read Le Chancelier. 
107. line 6. for below, read above, 
121. line 6. for re/þefable, read reſpeAful. 
168, line 3. for man, read Gentleman. | 
line 13. for mf probably have met, read moſt probably 
15 met. 
177. line 6, for preſent, read late. 
271. line 4. from bottom, for 1660, read 1655. 
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ANECDOTES 


O F. 


SOME DISTINGUISHED PERSONS, 


&c. &c. &c. 


EDWARD THE FOURTH, 


KING OF ENGLAND. 


T HIS Prince had an interview, at Pequigny, in 

Picardy, with his cotemporary ſovereign of 
France, Louis XI. Edward, as the vaſſal of Louis, 
bent his knee towards the ground, and pulled 
off his bonnet, as he approached Louis; the King 
of France returned the ſalute. The two Princes 
next took each other by the hand, when Edward 
made Louis a more profound reverence than at 
firſt. "Fhe King of France then beginning the diſ- 
courſe) * Monſieur mon couſin, vous ſoyez le tres 
« bien venu. Il n'y a homme au monde que je 
ce defiraſſe tant a voir que vous, & louẽ ſoit Dieu 


« de quoi nous ſommes ici aſſembles a fi bonne 
intention.“ The Princes, after they had ſworn 
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2 ANECDOTES OF SOME 


to the obſervance of a treaty that was made between 
them, fell into familiar chat, and Louis invited the 
gallant Edward to come to Paris, where he told 
him he would ſee ſome very pretty women; © and 
ce if,” added he, „any thing improper ſhould paſs 
& between you and them, my couſin the Cardinal 
„* of Bourbon will give you abſolution.” After 
this the Princes ſeparated. 

Louis told Comines how very ſorry he was that 
he hid given Edward fo prefling an invitation to 
come to Paris. © He is,” ſaid he, «a very hand- 
&« ſome ſovereign, and ſeems very fond of the ſex. 
« He might, perhaps, find fome lady at Paris who 
© might ſuit his fancy, and give him an inclination 
to make us another viſit, I wiſh very much to have 
& Edward for my brother and my friend, but I like 
ee him better in England than in France. It is a 
good thing that the ſea is between us.” 

Edward ſoon afterwards arreſted his brother, the 
Duke of Clarence, on a ſuſpicion of his holding a 
ſecret correſpondence with the Ducheſs Dowager of 
Burgundy. Louis replied to him in this line of 
Lucan : 


Tolle moras, ſemper nocuit differre paratum. 


Ceaſe to delay. How oft are they undone, 
The proffer'd opportunity who ſhun. 


The following very curious letter of Edward 
and of his brother, rhe Earl of Rutland, to their 


father, the Duke of Vork, is in that valuable repo- 
litory 
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fitory of literature and of ſcience the Britiſh 
Muſeum. 


« RYGHT high and ryht myhty prince, our ful 
te redouted and ryght noble lorde & fadur as lowely 
„ wt all oure herts as we youre trewe & naturell 
« ſonnes can or may we recommande us unto 
te your noble gr**, humbly beſeechyng your nobley 
« & worthy faderhude daily to geve us your hertely 
ce bleſſing, thrugh whiche we truſt muche the rather 
ce to encrees and growe to vertu & to ſpede the 
« better in all matiers and things that we ſhall uſe 
« occupye & exerciſe. Ryght high & ryght mygh- 
ce ty prince, our ful redouted lorde & fadur, we 
te thanke our bleſſed Lorde not only of yo" honour- 
e able conducte & good ſpede in all your matiers 
tand beſyneſſe and of your gracious prevaile agenſt 
ec theeritent & malice of your evil-willers, but alſo 
« of the knowlege that hit pleaſed your nobleſſe to 
cc lete us nowe late have of the ſame by relation of 
« St Waltier Devreux knyght, & John Milewatier 
« ſquier, & John at Nokes yemen of your honora- 
© ble chambier. Alſo we thank your nobleſſe 
« and good fadurhood of our grene gownes, now 
« late fende unto us to our grete comfort, Be- 
« ſeeching your good lordeſhip to remember our 
« porteux, and that we myght have fyne bonetts 
“ ſende unto us by the next ſeure meſſiger, for 


« necefſlite ſo requireth. Over this, right noble 
B 2 * lorde 
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c lorde and fader, pleaſe hit your highneſſe to witte 
« that we have charged your ſervant, Will® 


„ Smyth -berer of thees for to declare unto your 


c nobleſſe certayne things on our behalf, namely, 
ce concerning & touching the odieux reule & 


« demenyng of Richard Crofte & of his brother. 


« Wherefore we beſeeche your generouſe lordſhip 


& and full noble fadurhood to here him in expoſi- 


« tion of the ſame, and to his relacion to geve full 


- « feith & credence. Ryht high & ryght myghty 
prince, our full redouted & ryght noble lorde & 


« fadur, we beſeeche Almyghty Jhu geve yowe as 
« good lyfe & long, with as moche continual per- 


« fete proſperite as your princely hert con beſt 
ce deſyre. Written at your Caſtel of Lodelowe on 


« Saturſday in the Aſtur-woke. 
| “ Your humble ſonnes, 
« E. MARCHE & E. RurLoxpk.“ 


— . — 
PHILIP DE COMINES. 


ONE of the obſervations of this natural and en- 
tertaining oldhiſtorian does no leſs credit to his diſ- 
poſition than to his underſtanding : © In all the 


« princes,” ſays he, & that I have ever ſerved, and 


« have ever known, I have found both good and evil; 
« for, alas!“ adds he, „they are men, like to our- 


& ſelves. They are,” continues he, & more violent 


«K in 


- — 
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ce in their deſires than other men, not only on ac- 
te count of the bad education they receive, and the 
« very ſmall correction they receive in their youth; 
c but when they come to manhood, the chief aim 
« of the perſons that are near them, is to pleaſe 
them, and to flatter their will and their paſſions.” 
The emperor Charles the Fifth was fo pleaſed 
with Comines's Hiſtory, that he uſed to take it 
with him whenever he travelled, and ſeemed to feel 
the force of another obſervation of this hiſtorian : 
« God,” ſays he, “ cannot ſend a greater plague 
c upon a country, than to give an ignorant and an 
« unlearned prince; for,” adds he, & a man learns 
« more in one book in three months, than twelve 
men <ean learn living one after the other.“ 
Speaking of the education of the nobility of his 
time he ſays, © They poſſeſs no knowledge of let- 
« ters, nor have they any wiſe perſons about them. 
« They have their governors (their ſtewards), to 
« whom thoſe ſpeak who have any buſineſs with 
« them. Theſe perſons manage their affairs for 
« them, and they give themſelves no further 
« trouble,” | 
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JOHN THE SECOND, 


DUKE OF BOURBON. 


THIS Prince, in the year 1369, inſtituted an 
Order of Chivalry. One of the ſtatutes of it is 
curious, and ſhews the high opinion he entertained 
of the influence of the female ſex upon the virtue 
and the happineſs of mankind. According to this 
ſtatute, the Knights are obliged to pay due reſpect to 
all Ladies both married and unmarried, and never to 
ſuffer any thing derogatory to their reputation to 
be faid in their preſence ; © for,” adds the ſtatute, 
& thoſe that ſpeak ill of women have very little 
4 honour, and (to their diſgrace be it mentioned) 
« ſay of that ſex, which cannot revenge itſelf, 
«© what they would not dare to ſay of a man; * for 
te from women, after God, ariſes a great part of 
& the honour that there is in the world.” 

The Latin anagram of Bourbonis BokBox1us, 
good to the world. | 


LOUIS THE ELEVENTH, 


OF FRANCE, 


THE homage that vice is obliged to pay ta 
virtue was, perhaps, never better exemplified than 


Car des femmes apres Dieu vient un partie de 


Phonneur qui eſt au monde. : 
| in 
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in the inſtructions this artful and ſanguinary tyrant 
drew up for the uſe of his ſon, Charles the Eighth. 

« The greateſt care of a ſovereign,” ſays he, 
« is to free his ſubjects from all oppreſſors, and to 
ce take particular care of the widow and of the 
& orphan, 

If a prince wiſhes to lif up his 3 pure 
ce and ſpotleſs to Heaven, he ſhould be contented 
<« with his own domain, and with the old taxes. 
« He ſhould ever be afraid to raiſe new ones, unleſs 
« in caſes of the extremeſt neceſſity, and for the 
* good of the State, 

« Princes are not, in general, ſufficiently 
« ſenſible of the value of friendſhip. They 
« ſhould, however, endeavour to have about them 
<« perſons no leſs attached to them by perſonal 
ct regard than by intereſt, 

« War is a ſcourge to a nation. It brings 
« with itſelf dangers and evils, the deſtruction of 
« the country, of its inhabitants, and of its wealth, 

« Favours and emoluments were never in- 
ce tended for the idle and the indolent, for perſons 
« that are uſeleſs, and a burthen upon the State. 

A prince ſhould be very circumſpect in his 
« converſation, as well as in his actions. My 
„ tongue,” adds he, © has perhaps done me as 
* much harm as good,” a 

B 4 Duclos's 
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Duclos's Life of this Prince is a very valuable 
work. It was a favourite book with the late Earl 


of Mansfield, 


— — — — 
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MAXIMILIAN THE FIRST, 


EMPEROR OF GERMANY, 


ans 4, 
- dk 
2” 


failed in general in all his projects for want 
of money. This procured him the title of Poco-de- 
nario, or Lack-money. He had that high opinion 
of the power and reſources: of the kingdom of 
France, that he uſed to ſay, too ſtrongly perhaps, 
66 Si j'ẽtois Dieu, & ſi Javois deux fils, le premier 
c ſeroit Dieu, le ſecond Roi de France.” 

Amongſt his other projects, this Emperor had 
| ' that of becoming Pope. The following letter to 
1 his daughter, the Archducheſs of Flanders, pre- 
ſerved by Godefroi, will ſhew upon what good 
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"Þ grounds his project reſted. - 

| «© TRES CHIERE & TIIS AMEE FYLLY, Sept. 18, 1512. 
ih « JE entendu Vavis que vous m'avez donne par 
It « Guyllain Pingun, noſtre garderobes vyeſs, dont 


I1 « avons encore mius penſe deſus. 

_ & Et ne trouvons point pour nulle reſun bon, 

i « que nous nous devons franchement marier, maes 
| & avons 
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ec ayons plus avant mys notre deliberation & volontẽ 
« de james plus hanter faem nue. 

« Et envoyons demain Monſ. de Gurce Eveſque 
© 2 Rome devers le Pape pour trouver fachon que 
nous puyflins accorder avec ly de nous prenre 
« pour ung coadjuteur, afin que apres ſa mort 
c pouruns eſtre aſſure de avoer le Papat & devenir 
<« Preſtre & eſtre Saint & que yl vous ſera de ne- 
c ceflite que apres ma mort vous ſeres contraint 
« de m' adorer, dont je me trouver bien gloryoes. 

« Te envoye ſur ce ung poſte devers le Roi 
« PArragon, pour ly prier quy nous voulle 
c ayder pour a ce parvenir dont yl eſt auſſi content 
« moynant que je reſingue PEmpire .a noſtre 
« commun fyls Charl, de ſela auſſi je me ſuis con- 
te tente. 1 aA 

« Te commence auſſi practicer les Cardinaux 
« dont ijc. ou ijjc. mylle ducats me ferunt ung 
« grand ſervice aveque la partialite qui eſt inter 
« egos, — 

“ Faet de la main de voſtre bon Pere Maxi- 
« milianus, futur Pape, le xvii. jour de Sep- 
« tembre.“ 

Maximilian was a ſcholar and a poet. He 
left behind him in MS. a volume of poems, and 
ſome memoirs of his own life. His hatred to the 
French nation was ſo great, that he always carried 
about with him a book, which he called his Livre 

Rouge, 
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Rouge, or Red Book, in which were inſcribed 

the injuries he had received from that formidable ' 
nation. The foundation of the Houſe of Auſtria \ 
was laid by this Emperor. When he married 

the Heireſs of the Houſe of Burgundy, his ſon 
Philip married the Heireſs of the Spaniſh Monar- 

chy. This occaſioned the following diſtich: 


Bella gerunt alii, tu felix Auſtria nubas ; 
Nam quz Mars aliis, dat tibi regna Venus. 


Auſtria, dire wars whilſt other Monarchs wage, 


The gentler toils of marriage thee engage; 
States which for them Mars wreſts with iron hand, 


Venus preſents to thee with dalliance bland. 


5 
J : 

# x 
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1 LOUIS XII. 


i 
4 OF FRANCE. 


7 WHEN this excellent Prince. aſcended the 

| throne of France, many of the great men of the 

| Court, who, when he was merely Duke of Orleans, 
had behaved to him with neglect, were afraid to 

l prefent themſelves before him. Louis nobly ſaid, \ 
1 4 The King of France diſdains to revenge the 

te injuries committed againſt the Duke of 

& Orleans.” He was ſo extremely careful of the 


property of his ſubjects, that he uſed to ſay, 
| „The 
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6 The juſtice of the Prince ſhould rather oblige 
* him to owe nothing, than his generoſity ſhould 
© induce him to give much away. I had rather,” 
added he, „that my courtiers] ſhould laugh at 
« my parſimony, than that my ſubjects ſhould 
c weep at my prodigality.” He was once preſs'd 
by ſome of his Miniſters to ſeize upon the terri- 
tory of a Prince who had offended him. © I had 
4 rather,“ replied he, “ loſe a kingdom which 
« might perhaps afterwards be reſtored to me, 
ce than loſe my honour, which can never ſuffer ' 
« any reparation. The advantages that my 
© enemies gain over me, can aſtoniſh no one, 
« They make uſe of means that I have ever 
« diſdained to employ: theſe are treachery, and 
« the violation of the laws of the Goſpel. 
« Tf honour be baniſhed from the breaſts of 
« all other men, it ſhould keep its ſeat in. the 
e breaſt of a Sovereign.” Louis may well be 
ſtiled the Father of Letters in France; he en- 
couraged learning in that kingdom, and prepared 
the age of Francis the Firſt. He collected a great 
many manuſcripts of the ancient authors. Cicero 
was his favourite writer; he was particularly 
fond of that writer's Treatiſe upon the Duties 
of Life, and upon Friendſhip. He ſent for 
ſome of the learned Italians to his Court, and 


employed them in public buſineſs, Louis's 
directions 
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directions to his Judges were, that they ſhould ever 
decide according to juſtice, in ſpite of any orders 
to the contrary which importunity might extort 
from the Monarch. With principles like theſe, 
and with a conduct uniformly guided by them, it 
is not wonderful that his death ſhould be an- 

\ nounced to the inhabitants of Paris in theſe terms, 
by the watchmen of that city: © Frenchmen, 
« we announce to you the worlt news ye have 
ever heard; the good King Louis, the fa- 
« ther of his people, is dead!  Supplicate the 
« Almighty for the repoſe of his ſoul.” This 
honourable appellation of the Father of his 
People, was, according to an original letter of the 
times, preſerved by Godefroi, given him on the fol- 
lowing occaſion by Thomas Breco, a Doctor 
of the Sorbonne, who had the honour of addrefling 
him thus, in a general aſſembly of the States, held 
at Tours in 1 506. 

&« II fit remonſtrer au dit Seigneur Roi com- 
tt ment ils Etoient venus vers lui en toute hu- 
« milite & reverence, pour lui dire aucunes choſes 
* concernants grandement le bien de fa perſonne, 

4 Putilite & profit de ſon royaume & de toute la 
« Chretiente ; aflavoir qu'un mois d' Avril il 
« avoit ẽtẽ moult grevement malade, dont tous 
& ceux de ſon royaume avoient ëté en grar d 


4 ſouci, craignant de le perdre, cognoiſſant les 
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grands biens qu'il avoit fait en pluſieurs choſes 


« ſingulieres : aſſavoir pour la premiere, qu'il 
« avoit maintenu ſon royaume & ſon peuple en ſi 
« bonne paix que par le paſle n'avoit ete en plus 
« grande tranquilite & tellement ; qu'ils ſgavoient 
« que les poulles portoient le braconet ſur la tete 


« en fagon; qu'il n'y avoit ſi hardis de rien pren- 


c dre ſans payer auſſi; qu'il avoit quitt ſous ſon 
« peuples le guarte de taille ſecondement, 
« qu'il avoit reformE la juſtice de ſon royaume, 
«© & mis bons juges par tout: & pour ces cauſes, 
« & autres qui ſeroient longues a reciter, il devoit 
« Etre appelle «© Le Ro: Louis XIT. Pere du 
« Peuple.” Il diſoit oultre pluſieurs belles 
« paroles, qui eſmeurent le Roi & les aſſiſiants @ 


« pleurer.” 
IWF ifs DE FoPPEXNS. 


Louis uſed to ſay, &“ that Love was the King 
&« of the young but the Tyrant of the old.” This 
maxim he unluckily exemplified in himſelf ; for at 
a certain age he married the Princeſs Mary, ſiſter to 
Henry the Eighth of England, anddiedin twomonths 
afterwards. Louis in early life had been three years 
a priſoner in the Caſtle of Bourges, where he was 
confined during the night in an iron cage, from 
which he was releaſed by the ſolicitations of his 
wife, the Princeſs Jane, ſiſter to Charles the Eighth. 
It 
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It may be faid of him as Voltaire ſays of Herity 
the F ourth, who, 


Train'd in Adverſity's inſtructive ſchool, 
With Juſtice and with Mercy learned to rule. 


FERDINAND THE FIFTH 


OF SPAIN. 


PHILIP the Second uſed to ſay of this 
Prince, c The Spaniſh Monarchy owes every 
« thing to him.” America was diſcovered 
in his reign. He married Elizabeth of Caſtile, 
and by that marriage procured and joined the 
kingdom of Caſtile to that of Arragon. He 
conquered the kingdoms of Granada, Naples, 
and Navarre, and poſſeſſed himſelf of Oran, and 
of part of the Coaſt of Africa. Vet how 
great was his ingratitude towards the two great 
Captains, Ximenes and Gonſalvo, to whom he 
owed the greater part of all his acquiſitions, 


The Pope gave him the name of the Catholic King, 


not ſo much on account of his faith as on account 
of his perſecutions, he having expelled the Moors 
from Spain. Such indeed was the opinion en- 
tertained of his religious faith, that a contemporary 
Italian Prince faid of him, “Before I can rely 

« upon 
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« upon his oaths, I muſt firſt know in what 
« God he believes.” Of himſelf he ſaid, when 
reproached with having twice broken his 
word with Louis the Twelfth: * Twice only, 
te does the blockhead fay that I have broken 
* my word with him? He is an arrant har, 
« | have broken it more than ten times.” The 
completeſt account of the tortuous policy of 
Ferdinand is to be met with in a very ele- 
gantly-written French book called . Politique de 
Ferdinand le Catholique, par V arillas,” 1688. 4to. 


CATHARINE 


OF ARRAGON. 


THIS dignified ſufferer is thus deſcribed in a 
letter of Gerard de Plaines to Margaret of 
Auſtria : & C'eſt une dame recreative, humaine, 
« & gtacieuſe, & de contraire complexion & 
« maniere à la Reyne de Caſtille ſa ſeeur.” 

That acute and ' comprehenſive critic Dr. 
Johnſon, in his remarks upon Shakeſpeare's tra- 
gedy of Henry the Eighth, fays, © that the meek 
« ſortows and virtuous diſtreſs of Queen Catharine 
« have furniſhed ſome ſcenes which may be juſtly 
e numbered amongſt the greateſt efforts of Tra- 


<< gedy. 
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« gedy. But the genius of Shakeſpeare,” adds he, 
* comes in and goes out with Catharine,” Our 
great Dramatic Genius has in the ſpeeches 
of Queen Catharine very often copied them 
from Hall and Hollinſhed. It is the happy 
privilege of genius to know when to ſelect, and 
when to invent. According to Hall, when the 
Cardinals Wolſey and Campejus came to announce 
to her the appointment of the T ribunal at Black 
Friars, to decide reſpecting the validity of her mar- 
riage with Henry: © Alas, my Lords, whether I 
« bee the Kinge's lawfull wife or no, when TI have 
& been married to him almoſt twenty years, and in 
« the meaneſeaſon, never queſtion was made before! 
« Dyvers Prelates yet being alyve, and Lordes 
« alfoe, and Privie Counſellors with the King at 
« 'that tyme, then adjudged our marriage lawful 
« and honeſt ; and now to ſay it is deteſtable and 
« abominable, I thinke it great marvel, and in eſ- 
« pecially when I conſider what a wyſe Prince the 
« Kinge's father was, and alſo the love and affection 
« that Kyng Ferdinando, my father, bare unto 
« me. I thinke in myſelf that neither of our 
« fathers were ſo uncircumſpeR, ſo unwiſe, and 
« of ſo ſmall imagination, but they forſawe what 
« might folowe of our marriage ; and in eſpecial 
« the Kyng my father ſent to the Court of Rome, 
« and there after long ſuite, with great coſte and 
& charge, 
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tt charge, obteigned a licenſe and diſpenſacion, that 


« I beyng the one brother's wyfe and paraventure 
t carnally knowen, might, without ſcrupul of con- 
c ſcience, marry wyth the other lawfully, which ly- 


« cence under lead I have yet to ſhew ; which 


« thinges make me to ſay, and ſurely believe, that 
<«. oure marriage was bothe lawful, good, and godlie. 
„ But of thys trouble I onley may thanke you, 
« my Lorde Cardinal of Yorke; for becauſe I 
« have wondered at your hygh pryde and vain- 
« plory, and abhorre your volupteous lyfe. and 
« abominable lechery, and little regard your pre- 
© ſumpteous power and tyranny, therefore of 
'« malice you have kindled thys fyre, and ſet thys 
matter abroche; and in eſpecial for the great 
© malice that you bear to my nephew the Empe- 
« rour, whom I know you hate worſe than a 
« ſcorpion, becauſe he would not fatisfie your 


ambition, and make you Pope by force, and 


therefore you have ſayed more than once, that 
« you would trouble hym and hys frendes; and 
« you have kept hym tru promyſe, for of al 
« hys warres and vexacions, he only may thanke 
« you ; and as for me, hys poor aunte and kynſ- 
„woman, what trouble you put me to by this 
% new found doubt, God knoweth, to whom I 
- ©< commyt my cauſe according to the truth.“ 
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Hall thus deſcribes her laſt illneſs and death. 

1539. © The Princeſs Dowager lyving at Kim- 
« bolton fell into her laſt ſickneſſe; whereof the 
« King being advertiſed, appointed the Empe- 
c rour's Ambaſſadour that was leger here with him, 
© named Euſebius Capucius, to go to viſit her, and 
c to doe his commendations to her, and will 
ce her to be of good comforte. The Ambaſſadour 
* with all diligence does his duty therein, comfort- 
* ing her the beſt hee might; but ſhee within ſixe 
ce days after, perceiving herſelf towaxe verie weake 
« and feeble, and to feele death approaching at 
ce hande, cauſed one of her gentlewomen to write a 
tc letter to the King, commending to him her daugh- 
ce ter and his, and beſeeching him to ſtande godfa- 
« ther unto her, and farther deſired him to have 
ce ſome conſideration of her gentle women that had 
« ſerved her, and to ſee them beſtowed in mar- 
« riage, Further, that it would pleaſe him to ap- 
« point that her ſervants might have their due 
« wages and a year's wages beſides. 

« This in effect was all ſhe requeſted ; and lo 
te jmmediately hereupon ſhe departed this life the 
ce 7th of Januerie, at Kimbolton aforeſaid, and was 


buried at Peterborrowe.“ 


ANN 
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ANN BOLEYN. 


THE following letter is in the Britiſh Muſeum, 
and ſhews of what conſequence ſhe thought Arch- 
biſhop Cranmer's interference in her marriage 
with King Henry the Eighth. It is addreſſed to 
that Prelate, and is curious for the ſimplicity of 
the ſtyle, and the ſpelling of it. 

« My Lord, in my moſt humble wiſe I thank 
« your Grace for the gyſt of thys benefice for 
« Maſter Barlo, how behit this ſtandeth to non 
« effecte, for it is made for Tonbridge, and I 
« would have it (if your pleaſure war fo) for 
« Sondridge; for Tonbrige is in my lord my 
&« father's gyft, bi avowſon that he hath, and it 
& js not yet voyd. I do troſt that your Grace 
« will graunt him Sundrig, and confidering the 
« payne that he hath taken, I do thynke that it 
© ſhall be verie well beſtovyd, and in ſo doing 
] reckon myſelf moche bounde to your Grace. 
« For all thoſe that have taken pain in the 
« King's matter, it will be my daily ſtudy to 
« imagin all the waies that I can devyſe to do 
« them ſervis and pleaſur. And thus I make 
«© amexde, ſendyng you again the letter that you 
ce ſent me, thankyng your Grace moſt humbley 
<« for the payne that yuu take for to wryte to me, 
« aſſuringe you, that next the Kyngeꝰs letter, there 
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« is nothinge that can rejoice me ſo moche. 
« With the hande of her that is moſt bounde to 
cc be 
&« Your moſt humble 
c and obedient Servant, 
& ANNE BULEYN,” 


% My Lord, I beſyche your Grace with all my 
ce hart to remember the Parſon of Honeylane 
« for my fake ſhortly.” 


HENRY THE EIGHTH. 


ACCORDING to Hollinſhed, this Prince 
thus addreſſed the Court at Black Fryers : 


© YE REVEREND FATHERS, 

« IT HAVE in marriage a wyfe to me moſt 
& deere, & entirely beloved, both for hyr fingular 
ce yirtues of mynde, & alſo for her nobilities of 
ec birth. But ſith I am the king of a mightie king- 
« dom, I muſt provide that it may be lawful for 
« me to lye with hyr duely, lawfully, & godlye, & 
cc to have children by her, unto the whiche the 
« jnheritance of the kingdome maie by righte 
te moſte juſtlie deſcende ; which two things ſhall 
« follow, if you by juſte judgement approve our 

« marriage 
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« marriage lawful : if there be any doubte, I ſhall 
« deſyre you by your authoritie to declare the ſame, 
« or ſo to take it awaie, that in this thing both my 
« conſcience & the mynds of the people __ be 
« quieted for after.“ 

« Aſter this,” adds Hollinſned, « cometh the 
« Queen, the which there, in preſence of the whole 
« Court, accuſeth the Cardinal of untrouth, deceit, 
« wickedneſſe & malice, which had ſowen diſſen- 
« tion betwixt her & the King her huſbande, & 
« therefore openly proteſted that ſhe did utterly 
« abhorre, refuſe, and forſake fuch a judge as was 
«© not only a moſt malicious enemie to her, but 
« alſo a manifeſt adverſarie to all right & juſtice, 
« and therefore ſhe did appeale unto the Pope, 
© committynge hir whole cauſe to be judged of 
“him: & thus for that day the matter reſted.” 


Tur following lines, written by Henry, were (ac- 
cording to the Editor of the Nugez Antique”) 
preſented and ſung to Anna Bullen during tte 
time of their courtſhip, Byrd, in Queen Eliza- 
beth's time, ſet them to muſic, 


The eagle's force ſubdues eache byrde that flies, 
What metal can reſiſte the lamynge fire? 
Doth not the ſunne dazzle the cleareft eyes, 
And melte the ice, & make the ſnowe retire ? 
The hardeſte ſtones are peirced thro* with tooles; 
The wiſeſt are, with princes, made but fooles. 


2 3 This 
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T x1s monarch's character was, perhaps, never 
better deſcribed than in the dying words of Cardinal 
Wolſey to Maſter Kingſton, the Lieutenant of the 
Tower, that was ſent to arreſt him: „ Hee is a 
« Prince of a moſt royall carriage & hath a 
<« princely heart, & rather than hee will miſſe or 
« want any part of his will, he will endanger the 
« one half of his kingdom. I do aſſure you, 
« Maſter Kingſton, that I have often kneeled 
cc before him for three hours together to perſuade 
ce him from his will and appetite, but could never 
c prevail. Therefore let me adviſe you, if you be 
« one of the privie counſell (as by your wiſdome 
cc you are fit), take heed what you put into the 
& King's head, for you can never put it out again.“ 


Tre following little extract from a letter of 
Henry the Eighth to Margaret Archducheſs of 
Auſtria, ſhews that there was ſome negociation 
going forward between that Prince and the Empe- 
ror Maximilian reſpecting the ſucceſſion of the 
former to the Empire of Germany. 


© De notre Manoir d' Eltham, 
« X1T jour du Juin 1415. 
« DITES a PEmpereur votre pere, que quant 
« au la dite ſomme, entend qu'il ne l'accepta pas 
« quand elle lui füt offerte, le blame n'eſt aucune- 
ment 
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te ment in nous. Cars il nous ſouvient bien que 
cc lors que PEmpereur nous fit demonſtrance de 
& Foffre de la Couronne Imperiale & apres du 
« Vicariat irrevocable a cauſe que nous eſtions 
ec viſitẽs de malladies ne lui fymes aucune reſponſe 
« adont, maes que vouillons par Padvis de 
. * noſtre Conſeil ſavoir & enquerir premiere- 
« ment & conſiderer Pimportance de telle & fi 
« grande matiere, & ſur ce par bonne & meure 
« deliberation declarer la reſolution & determina- 
ce tion de noſtre opinion quant a ce le dit Em- 
« pereur dieſt, qu'il pouroit avoir bien change ſon 
« propos, remonſtrant a noſtre Ambaſſadeur qui 
« eſt reſident a ſa Cours, que quand ung coffre 
« d'or clos eſt offert, ſi celui à qui il eſt donne 
« ne le veult recevoir a temps, $'il n'eſt prive 
ce de ce qu'il eſt au dedans celui qui le donne, ſe 
ce peut revoquer & changer ſon propos, & 
c reſtraindre ſa bonte & liberalite a ſon plaiſir; 
6 ainſi & en ſemblable matiere, quand nous de 
noſtre bonne volonte & cordiale affection poſe 
« ores qu' avec quelque difficulte nous demon- 
« ſtrames eſtre agreable au preſte de la dite ſomme 
« de trente mille ecus d'or, qu'ils euſſent ẽtẽ done 
„ requis, on les eut bien peu eus, la on montroit 
“ par pluſieurs plus & maentes grondes cauſes & 
« les matieres eſtants en alteration, Nous fymes 
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ce auſſi bien que lui en notre libertẽ touchant le dit 


C preſte que le dit Sieur Empereur eſt a Tolle de 
(c Je dit coffre.“ 


Tx following anecdote is taken from Putten- 
ham's © Art of Poetry.“ | 

« | Have heard that King Henry the Eight, her 
« Majeſties father, though otherwiſe the moſt 
ce gentle and affable Prince of the world, could 
& not abide to have any man ſtare in his face, or 
« to fix his eye too ſteadily upon him, when he 

cc talked with them; nor for a common ſuitor to 
& exclame or cry out for juſtice, for that is offen- 
« five, and as it were a ſecret impeachment of his 
cc wrong-doing, as happened once to a Knight in 
c this realm, of great worſhip, ſpeaking to the 
« King. 

« King Henry the Eight, to one that en- 
&« treated him to remember one Sir Anthony 
« Rouſe with ſome reward, for, that he had ſpent * 
e much and was an ill begger; the King aun- 
<« ſwer'd (noting his inſolencie), If he be aſhamed 
© to begge, we are aſhamed to give;* and was 
« nevertheleſſe one of the moſt liberal Princes of 
« the world,” 


PRINCESS 
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PRINCESS MARY, 


SISTER TO HENRY THE EIGHTH, AFTERWARDS 
QUEEN OF FRANCE, MARRIED TO LOUIS 
THE TWELFTH, AND THEN TO CHARLES 
BRANDON, DUKE OF SUFFOLK. 


IE following account of this Princeſs is taken 


from a letter of Gerard de Plaines to Margaret of 
Auſtria. | 


«© MADAME, Londres, Juin 20, 1614. 

« JE vous ay riens vouloir eſcrire de Madame 
&« Ja Princeſſe juſques a ce que je Vai veu pluſieurs 
&« fois: je vous certifie que c'eſt une des plus 
ce belles filles que Von ſcauroit voir, & me ſemble 
« point en avoir oncques vu une ſi belle. Elle 
ce reſt riens melancholique, ains toute recreative, 
* & a le plus beau maintien ſoit en deviſes, en 
« danſes ou autrement. Je vous aſſure qu'elle 
« eſt bien norrie (nourrie) & fault bien qu'on lui 
« ait toujours parle de * Monſt. en telle bonne 
« ſorte, car par la parole & les manieres qu'elle 
cc tient & par ce que j'ai entendu de ceulx qui 
c ſont autour d' elle, il me ſemble quꝰ el aime Monſt. 
« merveilleuſement. Elle a ung tableau, ou il eſt 
te tres mal contrefait, et n'eſt jour au monde, 
« qu'elle ne le veuille voir plus de dix fois, comme 


* Prince of Caſtile. 
« Pon 
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« Pon m'a afferme, & ce me ſemble que qui lui 
« yeult faire plaiſir, que l'on lui parle de Monſt. 
« J'eufſe cuyde qu'elle eut ẽtẽ de grande ſtature & 
“ venue, mais elle ſera de moyenne ſtature.” 


—— — ——— — 


CARDINAL WOLSEY. 


THE following diſtich was left upon the walls 
of the Cardinal's College, now that of Chriſt 
Church, in Oxford, whilſt it was building: 

Non ftabat ifta domus, multis fundata rapinis ; 
Aut cadet, aut alius raptor habebit eam. 


Theſe walls, which rapine rais'd, what ills await, 
By the juſt judgment of unerring fate; 

Soon or to ruin they ſhall fall a prey, 

Or own a new uſurper's lawleſs ſway. 


The foundation- ſtone of the college which the 
Cardinal founded at Ipſwich, was diſcovered a few 
years ago. It is now in the Chapter-houſe of 
Chriſt Church, Oxford. 

One of the moſt curious and entertaining pieces 
of biography in the Engliſh language is the account 
of the lite of this great Child of Fortune, by his 
gentleman-uſher, Sir William Cavendiſh. It was 
firſt printed in the year 1641 by the Puritans, with 
many additions and interpolations, to render Arch- 

biſhop 
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biſhop Laud odious, by ſhewing how far an Arch- 
biſhop had once carried Church power. Mr. Grove, 
about the year 1730, publiſhed a correct edition of 
this work, collected from the various MSS. of it 
in the Muſeum, and in other places. | 
According to this narrative, the Cardinal ſays to 
Maſter Kingſton upon his death-bed, “Let his 
Grace,“ meaning Henry the Eighth, “ conſider 
« the ſtory of King Richard the Second, ſon of his 
&« progenitor, who lived in the time of Wickliffe's 
& ſeditions and hereſies. Did not the Commons, 
« I pray you, in his time riſe againſt the nobility 
© and chief governors of this realm, and at the 
<« laſt ſome of them were put to death without 
c juſtice or mercy? And, under pretence of 
“% having all things common, did they net fall to 
ce ſpoiling and robbing, and at laſt tooke the 
“ Kinge's perſon and carried him about the city, 
making him obedient to their proclamations?” 


* * * 


« Alas, if theſe be not plain precedents and 
e ſufficient perſuaſions to admoniſh a Prince, then 
«© God will take away from us our prudent rulers 
and leave us to the hands of our enemies, & then 
« will enſue miſchiefe upon miſchiefe, inconve- 
6 niencics, barrenneſſe, & ſcarcitie, for want of 


6“ good 
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&« good Orders in the commonwealth, from which 
« God of his tender mercy defend us. 

«« Maſter Kingſton farewell. I wiſhe all things 
© may have good ſuccelle | My time drawes on, I 
© may not tarrie with you. I pray remember my 
& words.” | 


——— . — 


_ 


SIR THOMAS MORE. 


IN how different a manner do Princes appreciate 
the merit of their ſervants When that honour to 
human nature Sir Thomas More was beheaded 
by his cruel and ungrateful Sovereign, Charles the 
Fifth told Sir Thomas Ellyot, If I had been 
& maſter of ſuch a ſervant, of whoſe doings our- 
« ſelves have had theſe many years no ſmall expe- 
et xjence, we would rather have loſt the beſt citie 
« of our dominions than have loſt ſuch a worthie 
« Counſellor.” Sir Thomas More, who well 
knew the diſpoſition of Henry the Eighth, ſaid 
one day to his fon Mr. Roper, who had compli- 
mented him upon ſeeing the King walk with his 
arm about his neck, „1 thanke our Lorde, I 
à find his Grace a very good lorde indeed, and 1 
„ do believe he doth as ſingularly favour me as 
* any ſubject within this realme. Howbeit, ſon 

oe ra «© Roper, 
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“ Roper, I may tell thee, I have no cauſe to 
« be proud thereof; for if my heade would wiane 
« him a caſtle in France, yt ſhould not fayle to go.“ 


Mx. Ropzr's life of his venerable father is one 
of the few pieces of genuine biography that we 
have in the language, and muſt be peruſed with 
great pleaſure by thoſe who love ancient times, 
ancient manners, and ancient virtues. Of Sir 
Thomas More's diſintereſtedneſs and integrity in 
his office of Chancellor, Mr. Roper gives this in- 
ſtance: That after the reſignation of it © he was 
e not able ſufficiently to finde meate, drink, fuel], 
<« apparel, and ſuch other neceſſary charges; and 
cc that after his debts payed he had not I know (his 
« chaine excepted) in gold and ſilver left him the 
« value of one hundred pounds.“ ; 


Mr. Roper thus deſcribes Sir Thomas More, 
« He was a man of ſingular worth and of a cleare 
« unſpotted conſcience, as witneſſeth Eraſmus, 
« more pure and white than the whiteſt ſnow, and 
&« of ſuch an angelical wit as England, he ſayth, 
te never had the like before nor never ſhall again, 
« Univerſally as well in the lawes of our realme 
<« (a ſtudie in effect able to occupy the whole lyfe 
« of a man) as in all other ſciences right well 
« ſtudied, he was in his days accounted a man 


e worthie famous memory.“ 


CHARLES 
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CHARLES THE FIFTH 


uſed to ſay of languages, . Autant de langues 
« qu'on ſcait, autant de fois on eſt homme.“ 
He had fo little faith in hiſtorians, that when he 
had occaſion to ſend for Sleidan's Hiſtory, he uſed 
to ſay, Bring me my liar,” 

Charles being much preſſed to violate the ſafe- 
conduct which he had given to Luther, nobly 
replied, ** I will not be like my predeceſſor 
« Maximilian, who was aſhamed to look any one 
cc in the face, after he had broken his word with 
&« Johnof Huſs and Jerome of Prague.“ 

A Spaniſh Officer requeſting permiſſion to take 
up the body of Luther and burn it as that of an 
heretic ; Charles replied, © Let it remain quiet till 
« the laſt day, and the final judgment of all 
c things.” He uſed to ſay, that if the Clergy had 
been prudent, Luther had never diſturbed them. 

Soon after his abdication, he deſired Father 
Johanne de Regla to be his Confeſſor. The good 
father ſome time refuſed: Charles ſaid to him, 
& Holy Father, do not be alarmed at having the 
ic care of the conſcience of an Emperor, which, 
&« for this laſt year paſt, five doctors of canon lav? 
« and of divinity have undertaken to relieve.” 

In his retirement at St. Juſt, he amuſed himſelf 
with making collections of clocks and watches, 

| and 
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and in obſerving their different motions, and uſed 
to obſerve with a ſigh, how ill he had ſpent his time 
in endeavouring to make mankind think alike in 
religious matters, when he had never been able to 
make two watches go perfectly together, 


His habit of teizing mankind till appeared to 


have followed him into the convent. He was once 


extremely ſolicitous to awake a young monk to go 


to matins at a very early hour: the monk, ſcarcely 
rouſed by all his efforts, ſaid to him with ſome 


ſpleen, Is it not enough for your Majeſty to have 


© diſturbed the peace of the univerſe, but muſt 
© you alſo break in upon the repoſe of a poor in- 
& ſignificant monk? One may apply to Charles 
what ſome perſon ſaid to Catherine de Medicis, 
when ſhe talked of retiring from the noiſe and 
buſtle of the world, That, Madam, I think you 
vill never do. Le repos eſt le plus grand ennemi 
de votre vie.“ | 

According to St. Real, the Emperor was applied 
to by two women of faſhion, at Bruſſels, to ſettle 
the point of precedency between them, the diſpute 
reſpecting which had been carried to ſuch a height, 
that the ladies had given each other very hard 
words, and their ſervants had come to blows before 
the portico of the church of St. Gudule in that 
city. Charles, after affecting to hear with a moſt 


minute attention what each lady had to ſay in 
favour 
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favour of her own rank, decided, that the greateſt 
ſimpleton of the two ſhould have the pas. In 


conſequence of this judgment, whenever the ladies 


met, they were prodigiouſly civil to each other, 
and were peculiarly anxious to give to each other 
that precedence each had arrogated to herſelf. | 
As the Emperor was one day ſitting to Titian, 
the painter's pencil fell out of his hands. Charles 
very graciouſly picked it up, and ſaid very cour- 
teouſly to Titian, who was making his apologies, 


„The pencil of Apelles well deſerves to be picked 


cc up by Cæſar.“ | 

Roger Aſcham, in a letter dated Augſburgh, 
20 Jan. 1551, thus deſcribes the Emperor: I 
„% have ſeen the Emperour twice; firſt ſick in his 
© Privy Chamber at our firſt coming, He looked 
c ſomewhat like the Parſon of Eparſtone. He 
ce had on a gown of black taffety, and a furred 
& nigat-cap on his head, Dutch-like, having a 
c ſeam over the crown, like a ball of worſted. 
I ſtood hard by the Emperour's table. He had 
« four courſes. He had ſod beef, roaſt mutton, 
* baked hare. Theſe be no ſervice in England. 
The Emperour hath a good face, a conſtant 
& look; he fed well of a capon. I have had a 
t“ better from mine hoſteſs Barnes many times in 
my chamber. He and Ferdinando“ eat to- 


King of the Romans, brother to Charles. 
<« gether 
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& gether very handſomely, carving themſelves 
* where they liſt, without any curioſity. The 
© Emperour drank the beſt that I ever ſaw. He 
c had his head in the glaſs five times as long as 
© any of us, and never drank leſs than a good. 
« quart at once of Rheniſh wine. His Chapel 
« ſung wonderfully cunningly all the dinner- 
de while.” 


Po thus deſcribes the Convent into which 
Charles retired : 

« The Convent and Church of Yuſte are 
ce particularly magnificent, and rendered ſtill more 
„ ſo by containing the remains of Charles the 
Fifth. | 

« The great altar conſiſts of four columns of 
« the Corinthian order, in the middle of which is 
« a picture, a copy of the celebrated picture 
« known by the name of Titian's Glory, the 
« original. of which is to be ſeen at this day in 
&© the Eſcurial. This picture was painted by 
« order of Charles, and placed over the effigy on 
« his tomb. In the periſtyle of the altar are to be 
„ ſeen the Imperial arms, placed there, it is ſup- 
« poſed, by order of Philip the Third. The 
&« altar was made under the direction of Juan 
« Gomez de Mora, There are four ſtatues 
placed about it repreſenting Prudence, Juſtice, 
« Fortitude, and I emperance. 

VOL, I. D « In 
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& In a cavity beneath the altar is placed a 
c caſe of wood, in which was depoſited the coffin 

“ containing the body of the Emperor before it 
ce was conveyed to the Eſcurial. The architecture 
« and decorations of the altar, with the relicks 
“ placed about it, are in good ſtyle, but there 
&« are ſome defective appendages which are of 
« modern introduction. 

« The architecture of the Convent and of the 
* principal cloyſters of Vuſte is of tolerable 
« workmanſhip; the Gothic ſtyle, however, 
« is obſerved in one of the leſſer cloyſters, which 
<« ſhew the original ſtate of its architecture. 

« Near this houſe are the five apartments which 
& ſerved for the manſion of the Emperor, I be- 
s lieve they were but five in number, and ſurely 
ce five apartments could not excite the envy of the 
* moſt Stoical philoſopher. What noble reflections, 
* what ſublime harangues have been excited by the 
«© memory of this great Prince! who voluntarily +. 
ce relinquiſhed and abdicated from one of the 
« greateſt and moſt glorious Empires in the uni- 
&« verſe, towards the end of his days, which 
«© happened on the 21ſt of September 1558. 

«© On the outſide of the Convent his arms are 
& ſeen, and beneath are theſe words: 

In this holy houſe, dedicated to St. Jerome 


« the 
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© the Juſt, retired and finiſhed his life, enjoying 
c all the comforts of our holy religion, the Em- 
„ peror Charles the Fifth, the Defender of the 
Faith and the Preſerver of Juſtice, the Moft 


« Chriſtian and Invincible King of Spain, who 


died the 211t of September 1558.“ 

Charles, whilſt he was in poſſeſſion of his regal 
dignity, thought ſo ſlightingly of it, that when one 
day, in paſſing through a village in Spain, he met 
a peaſant who was dreſt with a tin crown upon 
his head, and a ſpit in his hand for a truncheon, 
as the Eaſter King (according to the euſtom of 
that great feſtival in Spain), who told the Emperor 
that he ſhould take off his hat to him: « My 
c“ good friend,” replied the Prince, & I with you joy 
of your new office; you will find it a very 
© troubleſome one, I can aſſure you.” 


| 


' GUILLAUME DE CROY. SEIGNEUR 
| DE CHEVRES. 


THIS Flemiſh Nobleman, who from his ſa- 
gacity, his knowledge, and his temper, was called 
Le Sage, or the Prudent, was made Governor to 
the 6 Charles the Fifth, when he was very 


D 2 young, 
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young, and managed his education with great ſxill 
and dexterity, De Croy was peculiarly anxious 
that his royal pupil ſhould be well acquainted with 
hiſtory (a proper ſtudy ſurely for Princes and Miniſ- 
ters !); andthoughheentruſted the other branches of 
his education to other perſons, as Doctor Adrian, 
who was afterwards the Pope of that name, he read 
hiſtory himſelf with his pupil, and uſed to draw on 
his pupil to make obſervations upon what he found 
in that great volume of human nature. He parti- 
cularly directed his attention to the hiſtory of his 
own country and of his own anceſtors, and uſed to 
lead his Royal Scholar to make obſervations upon 


their conduct, and upon the conſequences of it no 


leſs to themſelves than to their country. 

Charles was a youth of a very active diſpoſition, 
and was almoſt always in motion. His father, the 
Emperor Maximilian, was very anxious to have his 
portrait to put up in the gallery of Vienna, The 
young Prince being an extremely impatient fitter to 
the painters, no good likeneſs was taken of him: 
atlaſt De Croy thought of this expedient :=As ſoon 
as Charles was fairly ſeated, and the painter had 
begun his work, he cauſed the chair to be ſur- 
rounded by four men with naked ſwords, the points 
aimed at the breaſt of the Prince, till the painter 
had ſucceeded to his wiſh. 

By 


N 
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By way of accuſtoming Charles to buſineſs, 


De Croy accompanied him to council, and uſed to 
call upon him for his opinion upon matters that 


were there agitated. Charles thus educated came 


to the Imperial dignity ſufficiently well acquainted 
with thoſe ſubjects over whom he was to reign, and 
whoſe well-being perhaps but too much depends 


upon the ignorance or wiſdom of the Prince who 


governs them, 
De Croy was blamed by ſome of his contempo- 


raries for not having had his pupil ſufficiently in- 
ſtructed in the Latin language. This imputation 


would ſeem to be ill-founded, as it is well 
known that Sleidan upon the Four Monarchies in 
Latin was a book which he read very much; and that 
in his retirement in the Monaſtery of St. Juſt, St. 


Bernard, one of the Latin Fathers, was alſo a favou- 


rite book with him. A very curious account of 
the education of this Prince is to be met with in a 
very elegant little work written by Varillas, and 
entitled, „ La Pratique de PEducation des 
Princes, Par M. Varillas.” Paris, 1684, 4to. 


D 3 FRANCIS . 
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FRANCIS THE FIRST, 


THE oath of this accompliſhed Prince was 
« For de Gentilhomme ;” as if he thought the charac- 


ter of a Gentleman comprehended in it every 


excellent quality which a Sovereign ſhould poſſeſs. 
His regard for letters and learned men was fo 


great, chat whenever any perſon of learning or of 


genius was preſented to him, he always advanced 
three ſteps to meet him. He had fuch ardour for 
the ſine arts, that he permitted Leonardo da Vinci 
to die in his arms; and when that fangular charac- 
ter and great artiſt Benvenuto Cellini told him 
one day how happy he was to have found ſo great 
a Monarch for his patron, he replied, “that he 
« was no leſs happy in having fuch a great Artiſt as 
<« Cellini to patronize,” 

Francis, ſays the learned Abbe de Longue- 
rue,*knew a great deal, though he had never ſtudied 
very hard or very ſeriouſly ; but after the council 
« was over, after he returned from hunting, at his 
« levee, and at his couchee, and whenever the 
% weather prevented his going abroad, he uſed to 


E converſe with men of learning and ſcience, as 
« Budee, 
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ct Budee, De Chartel, &c. In his time, adds 
the Abbe, © that miſerable reſource of idle per- 
& ſons, Gambling, was not known.” 

When Francis, after having performed prodigies 
of valour and of perſonal courage, was taken priſoner 
at the battle of Pavia, two Spaniſh Officers, Urligia 
and Davila, were diſputing which of them had hat "F 
the honour to take him priſoner. Francis eried 
out, “ Urlieta robbed me, and Davila "took 
« me;” the firſt having taken from him 
the collar of the Order of St. Michael, which 
he wore; the other only having aſked him for his 
ſword. 

When taken, he would not conſent to be | 
carried before the Duke of Bourbon his ſub- 
jet, who was in arms againſt him, but inſiſted 
upon being carried to Launoi the Spaniſh Gene- 
ral. When he delivered his ſword to him, he 
faid, © Sir, I deliver to you the ſword of 2 
„% Monarch, who is entitled to ſome diſtinction, 
« from having with his own hand killed fo 
« many of your ſoldiers before he ſurrendered 
„ himſelf, and who is at laſt a priſoner from a 
« wretched reverſe- of fortune, rather than from 
©« any cowardice.” Launoi took the captive 
Monarch dtrectly to the celebrated Convent of 
Carthuſfian Friars at Pavia, Francis inſiſted on 
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entering the Church immediately, and fell 
down upon his knees before the Altar. The 
Monks were then chaunting one of their offices, 
and he repeated after them with great fervour 
of devotion this line from the Pſalms, which 
happened to be in the ſervice of the day: 
« Bonum eſt mihi affligi, Domine, ut diſcam flatuta 
« tua: Lord, it is a good thing for me to be 
« afflicted, that I may learn thy ſtatutes.” He 
ſent to his mother Louiſa of Savoy, Regent of 
France in his abſence, the melancholy news 
of his captivity, conceived in theſe dignified 
and expreſſive terms: . Tout eſt perdu, Madame, 
c hormis l'honneur. ? 

Francis was conveyed to Madrid, where he 
was cloſely confined and treated with great indig- 
nity, contrary to the advice given to Charles the 
Fifth by one of his Councillors, the Biſhop of 
Oſina, who adviſed his ſovereign to preſent Fran- 
cis with his liberty, and with no other condition 
annexed to it than that of becoming his ally. 

Francis ſuffered extremely from his impriſon- 
ment, and would moſt probably have died under 
it, had not his ſiſter the Queen of Navarre viſited 
him in his wretched and ſolitary ſtate. This beha- 
viour of her's endeared her ſo much to him, that 
he always called her, ©* fon ame, « fa mignon,” 
and in ſpite of his over-ſtrict and bigoted 

attach- 


LS 
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attachment to the Church of Rome, permitted 
her to become a Proteſtant, without inter- 
fering with her religious opinions. 

> Francis, liberated from his impriſonment, having 
paſſed over in a boat the ſmall river Fontarabia, 
which divides Spain from France, mounted a fleet 
Arabian courſer that was brought him, and draw- 
ing his ſword, cried out, in a tone of _—_—_ 
and exultation, © I am ſtill a King.“ 

Francis appears on his death-bed to have thought 
very highly of the loyalty of his ſubjects, for he then 
told his ſon Henry the Second, The French are 
c the beſt creatures in the world, and you ſhould 
<« always treat them with the greateſt kindnets, 
c becauſe they never refuſe their Sovereigns any 
thing that they deſire.” 


A Covrr without ladies, Francis uſed to com- 
pare to a ſpring without flowers; yet there is ſtill 
at Rambouillet engraved upon a window with 
a diamond by himſelf, 

Souvent femme varie 
Malhabile qui s'y fie. 


Lovely ſex too given to range, 
Lovely ſex too prone to change, 
Alas! what man to reaſon juſt 


Thy blandiſhments can ſafely truſt, 


| 4 
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Wx Francis was at Avignon, he orde red 


the tomb of Laura to be opened, and threw upon 
the remains of this celebrated beauty ſome lines to 


this purpoſe, 


She who in this ſad narrow ſpot is laid, 
Throughout the world a ſplendid name diſp!ay'd : 
Before her charms how powerleſs and vain 
Her lover's genius, learning, fame, remain. 
Sweet ſoul, with ſuch exceſs of ardour lov'd, 


By filence only worthily approv'd. 
_ Ceaſe then, my Muſe, thy impotence of praiſe, 


The ſubject far exceeds the Poet's lays. 


HENRY the Eighth of England had no ſooner 
repaired to the tent appointed for him near 
Ardres, at the famous conference of Le Champ 
de Drap d'Or, than he was viſited by Francis the 
Firſt, who, according to Hollinſhed, thus cour- 
teouſſy addreſſed him ; 

« dyr, you be the ſame perſons that I am 
« moſt bound to in the worlde; and ſithe it 
« hath pleaſed you in perſone to viſite me, I am 
% bound in perſone to ſeke you, and for the 
„very frendſhip that I have found in you, I 
« am yours, and will bez and fo I require you 
&'to take me;” and With that he put off his 

% bonnett, The Kynge of England ſoberly an- 
„ ſwered, © If ever I did thyng to your likyng, I 


« am glad: as touching the payn to come hether 
p cc to 
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de to ſee you, I aſſure you it is my great com- 
forte, yea, and I had come much farther to 
have viſited you.” 

« The French King ſaid openlie to his children, 
&« My children, I am your father, but to this 
Prince here you are as much bounde as to your 


natural father; for he redeemed me and you 


© from captivitie z wherſore on my bleſſynge 
charge you to be to hym lovying alwaies.“ 


" Francis kept up his ſpirits extremely well the 
whole day after he was taken priſoner at Pavia, till 
he was going to bed, and found no one attending 
to take off his armour, all his Officers being either 
taken priſoners or killed. A French gentleman 
however, of the name of Montpeſat, of the pro- 
vince of Quercy, an Officer in the Duke of 
Bourbon's army, came forwatd, and offered his 
Sovereign his aſſiſtance to undreſs him. Francis 
on this burſt into tears and embraced M. de Mont- 
peſat, and was ever afterwards much attached to 


him. 
THe ſubjoined PLATE repreſents the FRonT of 
the CHURCH of the ConvenT of CARTHUSIANS, 
to which Francis was taken aſter the battle. It was 


built by the celebrated BRamanTE, at the expence 


of JohN GALEAS V1scoxT1, Duke of Milan. 
LEO 
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LEO THE TENTH. 


HE poſſeſſed a perſon of great grace and dignity, 
and appeared at all public ceremonies of the 
Roman Church as if he had been moſt deeply 
impreſſed with the ſolemnity and ſacred rites of 
them. He ſaid maſs before Francis the Firſt at 


their conference at Bologna, who was ſo forcibly 


ſtruck with his manner of performing that awful 
function, that he afterwards told ſome of his cour. 
tiers, that if he had at any time entertained any 
doubts in his mind reſpecting the truth of the myſ- 
tery contained in it, the Pontiff*s very reverend and 
awful manner of celebrating it would have com- 
pletely eradicated them, 

Leo has been accuſed by many of the Pro- 
teſtant writers, as not being ſufficiently attentive to 


decorum and to the ordinances of his Church. 


Abbe du Choiſy aſſures us, that this great Pontiff 
faſted regularly twice a-week, 

His love of learning and of arts, and his uberality 
to the profeſſors of them, will ever endear his 
memory to men of taſte, It ſeems wonderful that 
in the number of hiſtorians with which the preſent . 
age abounds, no one has written the hiſtory of the 
revival of letters under Leo and his illuftrious 
*amily, that of the Medicis. Leo is thus deſeribed 

| in 
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in a letter from the Count de Carpi to the Emperor 
Maximilian, written when the Conclave was diſ- 


ſolved that had elected him Pope. 


© Roma, —— 1512. 

« OPINIONE mea Pontifex maximus potius 
ce erjt mitis ut agnus, quam ferox ut leo. Pacis 
« erit cultor magis quam belli. Erit fdei pronfiſ- 
te ſorumque ſervator religioſus. Gloriam ac 
« honorem non negliget. Fovebit literatis, hoc eſt 
« oratoribus & poetis ac etiam muſicis, edificia 
« conſtruet, rem ſacram religiose peraget, et 
c nec ditionem eceleſiaſticam diriget.“ 


Leo is thus deſcribed by De Fleuranges, who at- 
tended Francis the Firſt to the interview that he 
had at Bologna with that great Pontiff. & Le 
& dict Pape avoit la mine d'eſtre ung bien fort 
& honneſte homme de bien & eſtoit homme fort 
6 craintif, & . fi ne voyoit pas fort clair, & 
t aimoit fort la muſique.” 


ADRIAN THE SIXTH. 


THE Emperor Charles the Fifth had flattered 
Wolſey with the proſpect of obtaining the Pope- 
dom, With great gratitude and wiſdom he be- 


ſtowed it upon Adrian, who. had been his tutor, 
| and 
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and who was one of the beft divines and one of 
the moſt exemplary men of his time. 

Adrian's reign was a very ſhort one. He rather 
poſſeſſed than enjoyed his dignity, and deſired to 


have this inſcription put upon his monument :— 


« Here lies Adrian the Sixth, who was never ſo unhap- 
« py in any period of his life as in that in which he 
«K as a Prince.” 


Adrian was a man of great piety, and of very 
ſtrict principle. One of his maxims was,— 
ce That men were made for places, and not places 
„ for men.” This fo little pleaſed the corrupt 
Courtiers of Rome, that when he died (as was ſup- 
poſed by the blunder of his phyſician) ſome one 
wrote over the door of this miftaken ſon of Galen: 


Medico 
Patriz ſuz Liberatori 


8. P. Q. 


Adrian, when he was Profeſſor at Louvain, had 
written a book entitled Commentarius in N. IV. 
« Libros Sententiarum. Paris, 1512,” In it he 
had thus ventured to ſay,— That even the Pope 
might err in matters of faith. He had, however, 
the honeſty to have it reprinted ſoon after he had 
taken poſſeſſion of the Chair of St. Peter. 


MARTIN 
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MARTIN LUTHER. 


THIS intrepid Reformer was of a moſt violent 
and favage temper, Melancthon, the gentle Me- 
lancthon uſed to ſay, that he had often received 
ſome pretty violent ſlaps on the face from him. 
He was, however, one day tempted to cry out — 


Rege animum Luthere tuum, cui cætera pereſt. 


Luther, whoſe power all other things confeſs, 
Thy ſavage temper O for once repreſs! 


When ſome of Luther's friends endeavoured to 
diſſuade him from attending the Diet at Worms, 
left Charles the Fifth ſhould violate the ſafe- con- 
duct he had given him, Luther ſpiritedly replied, 
MWere every tile upon every houſe at Worms to 
c become a Devil, I would go there.” He made 
his entrance into that city on horſeback, ſinging a 
hymn, of which he had made both the words and the 
muſic, which begins, God is my ſtrong fortreſs.” 

Luther was much oppreſſed with melancholy, 
and, in one of his fits of deſpair, imagined that he 
had a conference with the Devil reſpecting private 
maſſes. This is told in Luther's “ Colloquium 
« Menſale, or Table-Talk,” a work compiled 
from the converſation and opinions of that extraor- 


dinary perſonage by Rebenſtorf, one of his friends 
and followers. 


Luther 
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Luther appears to have been no leſs diſtinguiſhed 
by the modeſty than by the energy of his mind. 


He was anxious that thoſe who thought as himſelf 


did in religious matters ſhould not be called after 
his name Lutherans. * The doctrine, ſaid he, 
* is none of mine, neither have I died for any man. 
« We are all Chriſtians and proſelytes alike. Our 
« doctrine is that of Chriſt ; and,” added he, the 
« Pope's diſciples are called Papiſts, an example 
« which it dces not become us to imitate.” 

In the preface to one of his works he thus 
addreſſes the Reader: Above all things I requeſt 
4 the pious Reader, and entreat him to read my 
« books with diſcretion and with pity. | Let him 
« remember that | was once a poor Monk, and a 
tc mad Papiſt, and that when I firſt undertook this 
« cauſe, ſo drunken and ſo drowned in papal delu- 
t ſions, that I was ready to have killed all men, and 
« to have aſſiſted others in doing it, who dared to 


4 withdraw their obedience from the Pope in the 


« ſmalleſt point. I was then a fool like to many 
at this day.” 

Melancthon ſaid of Luther, *© Pomeranus is a 
« grammarian, and explains the force of words: 
« ] am a logician, ſtating the connection and 
« arguments; Juſtus Jones is an orator, and 
& ſpeaks copiouſly and eloquently; but Luther is a 
% miracle amongſt men. Whatever he ſays, 
e waatever he writes, pierces into the very ſoul, and 

| « leaves 
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« leaves wonderful things behind it in the hearts of 
© men.“ 

Eraſmus ſaid of Luther, that God had beſtowed 
upon mankind ſo violent a phyſician, in conſe- 
quence of the magnitude of their diſeaſes. 

The Emperor Charles the Fifth faid, “ Si 
« ſacerdotes frugi eſſent, nulli indigerent Luthero.” 

Luther's perſon was ſo impoſing, that an aſſaſſin, 
who had gained admittance into his chamber to 
piſtol him, declared that he was ſo terrified at the 
dignity and ſternneſs of his manner, and at the 
vivacity and penetration which ſparkled in his eyes, 
that he was impelled to deſiſt from his horrid purpoſe. 

Luther has been accuſed by the Catholic writers 
as having been fond of wine and of the amuſements 
of the field. He, indeed, much ſhocked their 
prejudices by marrying a nun, by name Catharine 
Bore. His followers, however, tell us that he 
was a man of the {ſtricteſt temperance, that he 
drank nothing but water, that he would occaſionally 
faſt for two or three days together, and then eat a 
herring and ſome bread. 


bY — — 


MELANCTHON. 


NO ſooner had the Reformers emancipatedthem- 
ſelves from the tyranny of the Pope, than the pious 
and the amiable Melancthon faw the neceſſity of 
ſome kind of church government. 

VOL. 1. © Alas, 
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« Alas,” ſays he, in one of his letters, © the 
&© Church muſt have certain perſons to conduct it, "i 
© to maintain order in it, to keep a watchful eye 
upon thoſe who are called to the ſacred miniſtry, 
« and upon the doctrines of the profeſſors of it, and 
© toexerciſe eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction: fo, if there 
« were no biſhops, we muſt conſtitute ſome. 
Alas,“ adds he, & the Church is fallen back again 
iſ © into its ancient tyranny, The leaders of the 
« people, ignorant, and flattering thoſe whom they 
e govern, care little about the ſanctity of their 
« doctrine, and the purity of eccleſiaſtical diſei- 
ce pline; inſtead of performing good actions, they 
« aim only at power. I am reſolved to break 
& away from them. I find myſelf amongſt them,” 
continues this excellent man, „ like Daniel 
« amongſt the lions,” | 

This great man had fo little opinion of the. cer- 
tainty and utility of religious diſputes, that when 
his mother, who was a Catholic, aſked him in the 
moſt ſerious manner what ſhe ought to believe, in 
ſuch a conflict of opinions as at that time agitated 
the Chriſtian World, he adviſed her to continue to 
pray, and to believe as ihe was uſed to do, and-not to 
ſuffer her:mind to be troubled concerning the con- 
troverted points of religion. Abbe de Choiſy ſays, 
that on a fimilar occaſion he told this excellent 
woman, La nouvelle eſt plus plauſible ; Van- 
« cienne eſt plus ſure,” 
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WW. HENRY THE SEVENTH. 1 

SINGULAR ARTICLES OF EXPENCE EXTRACTED 2 

FROM THE ACCOUNTS OF HENRY VII. IN THE . 
EXCHEGUER. 


7th year Itm to a fello with a berde 
a ſpye in rewarde {0 40 © 
—tto my lorde Onvy 
Seallfoleinrewarde © 10 © 
to Pechie the fole in 
rewarde = 9. &.9$ 
—— tothe Walſhmen on St. 
David da- © 40 © 
to Ric* Bedon for writ- 
ing of bokes + O 10 o 
to the young damoyſell 
that daunceth 30 0 © 
to Maſt* Bray for re- 
wa rds to them that 
brought cokkes 4 


$th * 


1 ws * 


* This was a reign of ſmooth chins, a beard therefore 
was a ſingularity, 

\ + There are many payments for writing books, which 
ſhew the ſlow progreſs the arr of printing made for ſome 
years. 

Henry VII. ſeems to have been particularly fond of 
this diverſion, as there are other entries of this ſort in his 
accounts. 
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at Shrovetide at 
Weſtminſter /o 20 0 
— tto the Herytik || at 


| Canterbury * 
1 ä — 

1 | 

1 ALEXANDER THE SIXTH, 


in paſſing through the Romagna with his hope- 
ful ſon Cæſar Borgia, after a conteſted elec- 
tion for the Popedom, in which at laſt he was 
ſucceſsful, obſerving the inhabitants of ſome 
petty town very buſy in taking down the ſtatue of 
his competitor from a pedeſtal, and putting it 
upon a gallows, which they had erected for the 
purpoſe on the ſpur of the occaſion very near it, 
ſaid very coolly to Czſar, © Vide, mi fili, quan- 
© tum diſtat inter ſtatuam & patibulum !” 
& Obſerve, my ſon, how ſmall the tranſition is 
a} c from a ſtatue to a gallows !” 

- Alexander having procured his high ſituation 
by bribing the Conclave, was by no means ſcrupu- 
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Bacon ſays the King had (though he were no good 
ſchoolman) the honour to convert a Heretick at Can- 
terbury. 


lous 
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lous in ſelling the honours and privileges annexed 
to it. This gave riſe to the following lines: 


Vendit Alexander Claves, Altaria, Cœlum: 
Vendere jure poteſt, emerat ille prius. 


Our Pope ſells altarz, keys, nay, Heaven and Hell : 
What he bas bought, moſt ſurely he may ſell. 


CASAR BORGTIA. 


T HE portrait oppoſite to the face of the fox in 
Baptiſta de la Porta's Treatiſe on Phyſiognomy, is 
that of this monſter of iniquity. Louis the 
Twelfth of France having occaſion for the 
ſervices of his father, Alexander VI. made him 
Duke of Valentinois. Borgia, who ſhould have 
periſhed on a ſcaffold, died at laſt of a wound 
which he received in a ſkirmiſh near Pampeluna. 
Borgia's device was, Aut Cæſar aut nihil.” The 
following diſtich was made upon it: 


Borgia Cæſar erat factis & nomine Czfar : 
« Aut nihil aut Cæſar“ dixit, utrumque fuit. 


Borgia, whilſt wild Ambition's fever flam'd, 
« KCæſar, or nothing,“ let me be, exclaim'd. 
What truth inſpir'd the unſuſpecting Prince, 
Too well, alas ! his life and death evince. 
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Borgia was made a Cardinal, and Archbiſhop of 
Valentia, in Spain, by his father, at the age of 
eighteen. He was, however, diſpenſed from 
his holy orders, on marrying the rich heireſs of 
the Houſe of Albret. On his death-bed Cæſar 
Borgia ſaid, I had provided in the courſe of 
% my life for every thing except for death; and 
* now, alas!” adds he, *I am to die, though 
„completely unprepared for it.“ 


GONSALYO, 


THE GREAT CAPTAIN, 


was a man of great preſence of mind. When 
in ſome mutiny amongſt his troops, one of the 
ſoldiers preſented his halberd to his breaſt, he 
gently turned it aſide with his hand. Com- 
c rade, ſaid he, take care that in playing with 
ce that weapon, you do not wound your General.” 
On ſome other mutiny for want of pay, on Gon- 
falvo's expreſſing his inability to give it to them, 
one of the ſoldiers advanced to him, and ſaid in 
a menacing tone, © General, deliver up your 
© daughter to us, and then we can pay ourſelves.” 
The General affecting not to hear him amidſt 

the 


* 
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the clamours of the troops, took no notice cf it 
at the time, but in the night he took care to 
have him apprehended, and had him hung from a 
window from which all the army might ſee the 
body, 

Gonſalvo took Naples by ſtorm in the year 
1503; and when ſome of his ſoldiers expreſſed 
their diſapprobation at not having had a ſufficient 
ſhare in the ſpoil of that rich city, Gonſalvo nobly 
replied, © I will repair your bad fortune; go to 
ce my apartments, take there all you can find, I 
« give it all into your hands.” Gonſal vo, for 
ſome time before he died, retired to a convent ; 
giving as a reaſon for his conduct, that there 
ſhould be ſome time for ſerious reflection be- 
tween the life of a ſoldier and his death. 


— — — — 
COLUMBUS, 


THE will of this great man is till extant in 
the Archives of Genoa, in which city he was 
born. The moſt early life of him is to be met 
with in a book printed at Genoa in 1516, entitled 
« Pfalterium Hebræum Græcum, &c. cum tribus 
ce Interpretationibus,” by Agoſtino Giuſtiniani. It 
occurs in a note on this verſe of the Pſalms, 
« Cceli enarrant gloriam Dei.“ 
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In one of the letters which Columbus wrote to 
the King of Spain, from his fleet then lying before 
Jamaica, he has this remarkable paſſage : „The 
« wealth that I have diſcovered, will rouſe man- 
« kind to pillage and to violence, and will re- 
« venge the wrongs which I have ſuffered. The 
« Spaniſh nation itſelf will perhaps ſuffer one day 
K for the crimes that its malignity, its ingrati- 
“ tude, and its envy, is now committing.” 

One of Columbus's immediate deſcendants is 
ſaid to have married into an Engliſh family. A 
Genoeſe Gentleman of the Durazzo family pub- 
liſhed, ſome years ago, an eulogium upon this 
excellent and extraordinary man, in which there 
are ſeyeral particulars relative to him not generally 
known, Columbus addreſſed four letters to his 
ſovereign, three of which were tranſlated into 
French ſome years ago by the Chevalier Flavigny, 
the fourth is loſt. 

Peter Martyr, in his very curious account of 
Columbus's voyages, tells us, that on his landing 
on the Iſland of Jamaica, he immediately cauſed 
maſs to be ſaid on account of the ſafe landing of 
himſelf and of his followers, and that during the 
performance of that ſacred myſtery, an old 
Caribb, eighty years of age, attended by ſeveral 
of his countrymen, obſerved the ſervice with 
great attention, After it was over the old man 

| approached 


4 
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approached Columbus with a baſket of fruit in 
his hand, which he in a very courteous manner 
preſented to him, and by means of an interpreter 
thus addreſſed him: | 

We have been told, that you have ina very 
* powerful and ſurprizing manner run over 
„ ſeveral countries which were before unknown 
«* to you, and that you have filled the inhabitants 
& of them with fear and diſmay. Wherefore I 
© exhort and deſire you to remember, that the 
& ſouls of men, when they are ſeparated from 
& their bodies, have two paſſages; the one hor- 
rid and dark, prepared for thoſe who have been 
ce troubleſome and inimical to the human race; 
ec the other, a pleaſant and delightful one, ap- 
% pointed for thoſe who, whilſt they were alive, 
delighted in the peace and quiet of mankind. 
« Therefore you will do no hurt to any one, 
4 if you bear in mind that you are mortal, and 
that every one will be rewarded or puniſhed in 
« a future ſtate according to his actions in the 
«« preſent one.“ 

Columbus, by the interpreter, anſwered the old 


man, that what he had told him reſpecting the ' 


c paſſage of ſouls after the death of the body had 
been long known to him and to his countrymen, 
« and that he was much ſurpriſed thoſe notions 
5 prevailed amongſt them, who ſeemed to be 

| | living 
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ce living quite in a ſtate of nature. That he (Co- 
1% Jumbus) and his followers were ſent by the King 
* and Queen of Spain to diſcover all thoſe parts of 
« the world that had been hitherto unknown, 
4 that they might civilize the Cannibals and other 
& wild men who lived in theſe countries, and inflict 
* proper puniſhments upon them, and that they 
* might defend and honour thoſe perſons who were 
c virtuous and innocent: that therefore neither 
« himſelf nor any other Caribb, who had no 
« intention of hurting them, had the leaſt 
« reaſon to fear any violence, and that they would 
& avenge any injury that ſhould be offered to him 
© or to any other worthy perſons of the Iſland by 
% any of their neighbours.” 

The old man was ſo pleaſed with the ſpeech and 
the manner of Columbus, that though he was 
extremely old, he offered to follow Columbus, 
and would have done fo, had not his wife and chil- 
dren prevented him. The old man appeared much 
furpriſed to underſtand how a man of Columbus's 
dignity and appearance ſhould be under the con- 
troul of another perſon, and became much more 
aſtoniſhed when the | interpreter explained to 
him the honour, the pomp, the wealth, of the 
ſeveral Sovereigns of Europe, and the extent 
of the country, and the greatneſs and beauty 
of the things over which they reigned. He 


became penſive, melancholy, and in a flood of 
tears 
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tears aſked the interpreter repeatedly, whether it 
were the heavens or earth which had produced 
men ſo ſuperior to themſelves as Columbus and 
his followers. 


— — TA — — 


| BEZA 
made the following lines upon Luther : 


Roma orbem domuit, Romam fibi Papa ſubegit; 
Viribus illa ſuis, fraudibus ifta ſuis, 

Quanto iſto major Lutherus, major & illaà, 
Iſtum illamque uno qui domuit calamo. 

I nunc Alcidem memorato Gracia mendax: 
Lutheri ad calamum ferrea clava nihil. 


Rome won the world, the Pope o'er Rome prevail'd, 
And one by force, and one by fraud prevail'd. 
Greater than each was Luther's proweſs ſhewn, 
Who conquer'd both by one poor pen alone. 

Come now, then, Greece, and tell thy wonted lies, 
Exalt thy fam'd Alcides to the ſkies ; 

Let his heroic deeds thy hiſtory fill, 

Mere corporal ſtrength muſt yield to mental ſkill, 
The Hero's club to the Reformer's quill, 


Beza diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo very much as an 
orator in favour of the reformed religion, at the 
celebrated conference of Poiſſy in 1561, at which 
were preſent Catharine of Medicis, Charles the 


Ninth, 
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Ninth, and the King of Navarre, that the Car- 
dinal of Lorraine told him, when he had 
finiſhed his harangue, how happy he was to have 
heard him ſpeak; and that he hoped that the 
conference which had heen then called, would find 
no difficulty in coming to ſuch an accommodation 
as might ſettle all the diſputes between the Ca- 
tholics and the Proteſtantss The conference 
however ended as many of the fame kind had 
done before it, the different parties went away 
more diſſatis fied with each other, if poſſible, than 
they were before it. 

Beza, in the latter part of his life, was very 
much harraſſed by a continual wakefulneſs in the 
night. This he attempted to alleviate by turning 
into Latin verſe (in which he had a oreat faci- 
liry) ſome paiſages of Scripture, and ſome ſenti- 
ments of piety. He had theſe expreſſions moſt 
conſtantly in his mouth, from St. Bernard: 

Domine tege quod fuit, quod erit rege. 

Pomine quod cepiſti perfice, ne in portu naufragium 

accidet. 


— III 


FOHN CALVIN. 
ACCORDING to Charpentier his real name 


was Cauvin. The ſame author ſays, that this ce- 
lebrated 
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lebrated Reformer was ſubject to eleven different 
diſeaſes, This wretched ſtate of body moſt pro- 
bably rendered him ſo exceſſively peeviſh and ill- 
| humoured, that ſome of the people of Geneva 
faid of him, that they had rather go to Hell 
with Beza, than to Heaven with Calvin. His 
peeviſhneſs, no leſs than his virulence, ſeems to 
have infected ſome of his modern followers. In 
one of his writings againſt Luther, who had called 
him a declaimer, Calvin, to prove how complete- 
ly well he underſtood reafon and argumentation, 
burſts out into the following rhapſody: “ Your 
« whole ſchool is nothing but a ſtinking ſty of 
« pigs. Dog, do you underſtand me? Do you 


cc underſtand me, madman ? Do you underſtand . 


« me, you great beaſt ?* 

M. Charpentier fays, that Cardinal Richelieu was 
very anxious to find out ſome perſon who had been 
_ perſonally acquainted with Calvin; and that at laſt 
he met with an old beneficed clergyman, who told 
him, upon his oath, that he was acquainted with him 
at Paris, and that he remembered meeting him one 
day, in a bye-lane of . that city, diſguiſed as a 
labourer, with a hough in his hand; that Cal- 
vin told him he had that inftant changed cloaths 
with a countryman for a ſum of money ; and that 
he was making what haſte he could to the fron- 
tiers, to eſcape the purſuit of the Lleutenant-Cri- 


minal, 
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minal, who was in ſearch of him for ſome parti- 
cular religious opinion which he had delivered in 
the College of Le Moyne at Paris. The canon 
faid, that he aſked Calvin why he thought fit to 
put himſelf into this diſagreeable and dangerous 
fituation, and why he gave into ſuch novelties in 
religious notions. Calvin replied, that he be- 
lieved he was to blame, but that he was now too 
far engaged with the party to recede; and that 
having now acquired conſequence, and reputation 
with it, he muſt be contented to live with 
it or die for it, as it might happen. In ſpite, 
however, of ill-health, of the many ſermons he 
was obliged to preach, and the variety of con- 
ferences on religious and civil matters which he was 
obliged to attend at Geneva, he found time to 
write nine large volumes in folio, According to 
the compiler of the French Hiſtorical Dictionary, 
the curious in books are anxious to pick up, 
wherever they can find it, a rare treatiſe of 
Calvin's to prove that the human ſoul does not 
ſleep till the day of judgment, Paris, 1558. 8vo. 
Calvin is ſaid to have compoſed two thouſand 
and twenty-three ſermons. Calvin either wrote 
or dictated during the whole of his lait illneſs ; 
and when he was requeſted by his friends to re- 
main quiet and to do nothing, he uſed to far, 
«© What, would ye have the Lord come and ſur- 
« priſe me in my idlcneſs ?” ; 


SERVETUS, 
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SERVETUS, 


whom Calvin cauſed to be burnt alive at Ge- 
neva for denying the doctrine of the Trinity, 
appears, in his book upon that ſubject, to have 
known, in ſome degree, the circulation of the 
blood, which was afterwards demonſtrated by the 
immortal Harvey. Knowledge is progreſſive. 
Servetus had traced the circulation of the ſtream 
of life through the lungs, and there he ſtopped. 
Veſalius afterwards found out the valves of the 
* veins, but ſeemed ignorant of their uſe. 


——— — ———'ä6—.ü 


ERASMUS. 


THIS great man deſcribes a cuſtom prevalent 
in England in his time among the females of that 
country, the diſcontinuance of which, as the 
Britiſh ladies have moſt aſſuredly gained great at- 
trations ſince the days of Eraſmus, ſtrangers, 
no leſs than natives, muſt moſt cruelly lament. 


« Ex Anglily 1449. 

« SUNT hic in Anglia nymphæ * diviais vul- 

& tibus, blandæ, faciles. Eſt præterea mos nun- 
*© quam 


* « The Engliſh,” ſays the learned Mr. Barry, in his 


excellent work upon the Obſtructions to the Arts in 
England, 
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« quam ſatis laudandus, five quo venias, om- 
« nium oſculis receperis, five diſcedas aliquo, 
« gfculis dimitteris. Redis redduntur ſuavia 
« yenitur ad te, propinantur ſuavia; diſceditur 
« abs te, dividuntur baſia; occurritur alicui, baſi- 
« atur affatim; denique quocunque te moveas, 
« ſuaviorum plena ſunt omnia.“ | 


RAPHAEL D'URBINO, 


THE praiſe that Robert Bembo ſo appropri- 
ately gives to this great painter, in his celebrated 
epitaph upon him, becomes abſurd when applied 


by Mr. Pope to Kneller. Leo the Tenth had 
deſtined 


England, “ have been remarked for the beauty of their 
* form even fo early as the time of Gregory the Great, 
« and it was one of the motives for ſending Auſtin the 
% Monk amongſt them, Our women alſo we ſhall but 
« ſlightly mention, for it would bear too much the ap- 
% pearance of an inſult over others, were we to do but 
„ half Juſtice to their elegant arrangement of proportions 
« and beauriful delicate carnations, 


4 # + + * 
« There is a delicate peachy bloom of complexion very 


common in England, (which is the ſource of an infinite 
truly 
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deſtined a cardinal's hat for Raphael, but the ig- 
norance of his phyſician deprived him of that 
honour, and the world of one of the moſt excel- 
lent painters it had ever known, at the age of 
thirty-ſeven years. Raphael, in a diſeaſe occa- 
ſioned by exhauſtion, which was attended with a 
quick pulſe and ſome heat, called in one of thoſe 
ſcourges of mankind, who, by their want of 
{kill, and their confidence in their own powers, 
diſgrace one of the moſt honourable profeſſions. 
He, by repeated bleedings, deprived his patient 
of the very little ſtrength he had left, and brought 
him to the grave. 

Raphael's manners were extremely elegant, 
and his converſation ſo highly pleaſing, that he 
was continually attended by many of the young 
men of rank in Rome. This gave occaſion to 


« truly pictureſque variety, as it follows the directious and 
« the paſſions of the mind, ) that is rarely and bur partial- 
« ly to be met with anywhere elſe, except in the fan- 
« cied deſcriptions of the Greek and Latin poets. 

The celebrated Roger Aſcham, in one of his letters from 
Augſburg, thus ſpeaks of the Eng iſh: 

England need fear no oxztward enemies; the A 
4% lads verilie be in England. I have ſeen on a Sunday 
* more likclie men walking in St. Paul's Church, than I 
« ever yet {aw in Auguſta, where lieth an Emperor with 
« a garriſon, three Kings, a Queen, three Princes, a 
„ number of Dukes, &c.” 
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his ſtern rival Michael Angelo to tell him one 
day, when he met him in the ſtreet thus honour- 
ably followed: © So, Sir, you are there, I ſee, 
« like a prince attended by his courtiers ?” 
« Yes,” replied Raphael, „and you, I ſee, are 
« like the hangman, attended by no one.” 
Raphael, like all other perſons who were 
evet eminently diſtinguiſhed, improved * pro- 
greſſively. His own good taſte made him break 
through the hard and dry manner of his maſter ; 
and when he had ſeen the Capella Seſtina of 
Michael Angelo, he found out his own defici- 
encies, and added the grand and the ſublime to 
the beautiful and the graceful. Raphael's talents are 
more conſpicuous in his pictures in water-colours 
than in thoſe in oil. His Cartoons are, aſſuredly, 
the triumph of his genius. England poſſeſſes 
four of theſe great works, beſides thoſe in the 
royal collection at Windſor: two at Boughton, 
near Kettering in Northamptonſhire, the ſeat of 
the late Duke of Montague; the one the Viſion 
of Ezekiel, the other a Holy Family. The 
Duke of Beaufort, at his ſeat of Badminton, near 


It was an obſervation of the celebrated author of © The 


« Wealth of Nations,“ that, when he was a Profeſſor at 
Glaſgow, he had hardly ever ſeen a young man come to 
any eminence, who was ſoon ſatisficd with his own com- 


poſicions. 


Bath, 
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Bath, has a Holy Family in cartoon by Raphael. 
Another cartoon, by the fame maſter, repreſent- 
ing the Maſſacre of the Innocents, was in the 
poſſeſſion of the late ingenious and excellent Mr. 
Hoare of Bath. 


——— DEPP —u—ͤ— 


PROPERTIA DA ROSSI. 


IT ſeems reſerved to our times that a lady of 
rank, and of great elegance of perſon and man- 
ners, ſhould handle the chifſel with the delica- 
cy of Praxiteles, and the truth of Puget, for 
the amuſ-ment of herſelf and the admiration of 
others. | 

Propertia da Roſh, a female of Bologna, of 
obſcure birth, handled the chiſſel as a profeſional 
artiſt for emolument, and was extremely ſucceſsful 
in her efforts. In the pontificate of Clement the Se- 
venth, ſhe made ſeveral ſtatues for the fagade of San 
Petronio, at Bologna. She was beſides a good 
painter and an excellent engraver. Propertia be- 
came enamoured of a young artiſt, who did not 
make a ſuitable return to her love. This diſap- 
pointment threw her into a lingering diforder, 
which brought her to the grave. Her laſt work 
was a Baſſo Relievo, repreſenting the Hiſtory of 

F 2 Joſeph 
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Joſeph and Potiphar's Wife. Her cruel lover 
was repreſented as Joſeph, herſelf as the Egyp- 
tian Queen. It is ſaid to be her beſt work, and 
was moſt certainly executed con amore, Pilking- 
ton's Dictionary of Painters does not mention this 
extraordinary perſon. 


——— CT I — 


ANNIBAL CARACCI 


was ſo impreſſed with the idea of the neceſſity of 
correct deſign to an artiſt, that it was a favourite 
laying. of his, „Give me a grand outline, and 
« you may fill up the middle as you pleaſe.” 
Annibal is ſuppoſed to have died of vexation, on 
receiving from the Cardinal Farneſe one hundred 
and fifty pounds only for that ſtupendous effort 
of art, the Gallery at Rome that bears the Car- 
dinal's name, The following inſcription was 
thrown into his grave. 


Quod poteras hominum vivos effingere vultus 
Annibal, heu citò mors invida te rapuit. 
Finxiſſes utinam te, mors decepta ſepulchro 
Crederet eſſigiem, vivus & ipſe fores. 


Death envied, Annibal! thy wond'rous art, 


Life to each human viſage to impart ; 
Hadſt 
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Hadſt thou thyſelf thy likeneſs but pourtray'd, 

The Fates themfelves a kind miſtake had made, 
Had merely plac'd thy ſemblance in the grave, 

And pow'rs like thine, for once, been known to ſave ! 


3 me OO 


AGOSTINO CARACCT 


was the ſcholar and the man of letters of that 

diſtinguiſhed family in art whoſe name he bore. 
His poetical advice to a young ſtudent in 

painting may be thus tranſlated. | 


Whoe'er in painting wiſhes to excel, 

The chaſte defign of Rome ſhould ſludy well, 

His light and ſhade by thoſe of Venice rule; 

His colours take from the Lombardian fchool ; 

With Titian's nature and his truth combine 

Fam'd Buonaroti's grand and awful line; 
Raphael's exact proportions keep in view, 

Corregio's pure and perfect ſtyle purſue; 

Adopt Tibaldi's ſplendid ornament, 

With learned Primaticio invent; 

Then o'er the whole, with nice diſcernment, place 

Some choſen traits of Parmegiano's grace. 


F 3 BEN. 
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BENVENUTO CELLINT. 


THE vanity of mankind often makes them 
imagine that they poſſeſs ſomething peculiar to 
themſelves, and unknown to other leſs favoured 
mortals. Lord Herbert of Cherbury fancied that 
the emanations of his body were highly perfumed, 
The celebrated ſculptor Cellini ſuppoſed that he 
had about his perſon an irradiation of a very ex- 
traordinary kind. 


« From the very moment,” ſays he, in the 
very entertaining Life written by himſelf, “ that 
« ] beheld this phenomenon (a dream which he 
« ſuppoſed to be ſomething ſupernatural) there ap- 

peared—ſtrange to relate !—a reſplendent light 
« over my head, which has diſplayed itſelf conſpi - 
« cuouſly to all to whom I have thought proper to 
« ſhew it, but they are very few. This ſhining 
“light is to be ſeen in the morning over my ſha- 
« dow, till two o clock in the afternoon, and it ap- 
cc pears to the greateſt advantage when the graſs 
« ig moiſt with dew: it is likewiſe viſible in 
« the evening at ſun- ſet. This phenomenon 1 
© took notice of when I was at Paris, becauſe 
cc the air is exceedingly clear in that climate, fo 
« that I could diſtinguiſh it there much plainer 
« than in Italy, where the miſts are much more 
« frequent ; 
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tc frequent; but I can ſee it even there, and 
« ſhew it to others, though not to ſo much ad- 
“ vantage as in France.“ | 

The hyp is ſuppoſed to be a diſorder peculiar to 
Engliſhmen, and hardly ever ſeen to advantage 
unleſs amidſt the fogs and damps of our humid 
climate, Cellini however, in his Life, deſcribes 
an inſtance of it in the perſon of the Conſtable 
of the Caſtle of St. Angelo, which mocks any- 
thing that Cheyne or Mandeville have ever re- 
corded, 

« The Conſtable,” fays he, © had annually 
« a certain periodical diſorder; and when the fit 
« came upon him, he was talkative to an exceſs. 
„% Every year he had ſome different whim. One 
« time he conceited himſelf metamorphoſed into 
« a pitcher of oil; another time he thought him- 
« ſelf a frog, and began to leap like that animal; 
« another time he imagined that he was dead, 
« and it was found neceſſary to humour his ima- 
« gination by making a ſham burying ; ſometimes 
« he fancied himſelf a bat, and when he went a 
« walking he would make ſuch noiſes as bats mike, 
« and he uſed ſtrange geſtures with his body, as 
« if he were going to fly.” 


F 4 EDWARD 
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EDWARD THE SIXTH, 


KING OF ENGLAND. 


IN the Britiſh Muſeum there is a large folio 
volume in MSS of the exerciſes of this excellent 
Prince, in Greek, in Latin, and in Engliſh, with 
the ſignature of him to each of them, as King 
of England, in the three different languages. 
Edward's abilities, acquirements, and diſpoſition, 
were ſo tranſcendent, that they extorted from the 
cynic Cardan himſelf the following eulogium up- 
on them, who in his once celebrated book « De 
Genituris,” thus deſcribes the young Prince, with 
whom he had ſeveral converſations upon the ſub- 
jects of ſome of his books, particularly on that 
ct De Rerum Vanitate, ” 

« The child was wonderful in this reſpect, 
ec that at the age of fifteen, he had learned, as 
& J was told, ſeven different languages. In that 
& of his own country, that of France, and the 
ce Latin language, he was perfect. In the con- 
« verſations that I had with him (when he was 
ct only fifteen years of age) he ſpoke Latin with 
& as much readineſs and elegance as myſelf, 
« He was a pretty good logician, he underſtood 
ec natural phiſoſophy and muſic, and played upon 
« the lute, The good and the learned had form- 
& ed the higheſt expectations of him, from the 
« ſweetneſs 
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ſweetneſs of his diſpoſition and the excellence 
of his talents, He had begun to favour Tearn« 
ing before he was a great ſcholar himſelf, and 
to be acquainted with it before he could 
make uſe of it. Alas the wretched ſtate of 
mortals! not only England, but the whole 
world has to Jament his being taken from us fo 
prematurely, We owed much to him as it 
was, but, alas! how much more was taken 
away from us by the artifice and malignity 
of mankind. Alas ! how prophetically did he 


once repeat to me, 
© Immodicis brevis eſt ætas & rara ſenectus.' 


Alas! he could only exhibit a ſpecimen, not 
a pattern, of virtue. When there was occa- 
ſion for this Prince to aſſume the King, he 
appeared as grave as an old man, though at 
other times he had the manners and behavi- 
our of his own age, He attended to the buſi- 
neſs of the ſtate, and he was liberal like his 
father, who, whilſt he affected that character, 
gave into the extreme of it. The fon, how- 
ever, had never the ſhadow of a fault about 
him ; he had cultivated his mind by the pre- 
cepts of philoſophy.” | 


Fuller, in his “ Worthies,” has preſerved 


the following letter of this Prince, addreſſed to 


Mr. 
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Mr. Barnaby Fitzpatrick, Gentleman of his Bed- 
chamber, and who had been brought up with 
him. It exhibits a ſpecimen no leſs of the ſweet- 
neſs of his temper, than of the excellence of his 


underſtanding, 


„ EDWARD, 


« -W have received your letters of the eighth 
« of this preſent moneth, whereby we under- 
de ſtand how you are well entertained, for 
« which we are right glad; and alſoe how you 
* have been once to go on pilgrimage ; for 
„ which cauſe we have thought good to adver- 
be tize you, that hereafter, if any ſuch choice 
c happen, you ſhall defire leave to go to Mr, 
« Pickering or to Paris for your buſineſs : and 
if that will not ſerve, to declare to ſome 
French men of eſtimation, with whom you 
are beſt acquainted, that as you are loth to 
« offend the French King, becauſe you have 
„ been fo favourably uſed, ſo with ſafe con- 
« ſcience you cannot do any ſuch thing, being 
„ brought up with me, and bound to obey my 
« laws; alſo, that you had commandement 
« from me to the contrary, Yet if you be ve- 
« hemently procured, you may go as waiting 
& on the King, not as intending to the above, 


nor willingly ſeeing the ceremonies, and ſo you 
« look 
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look on the maſſe. But in the mean time 
regard the Scripture, or ſome good book, and 
e give no reverence to the maſſe at all. Fur- 
« thermore, remember when you may be con- 
* veniently abſente from court, to tarry with 
Sir William Pickering, to be inſtructed by him 
© how to uſe yourſelf, For women, as for ſuch 
© as you may, avoid their company: yet if the 
« French King command you, you may ſometime 
« dance (ſo meaſure be your meane) ; elſe apply 
« yourſelf to riding, ſhooting, tennis, or ſuch ho- 
* neſt games, not forgetting ſometimes (when you 
« have leiſure) your learning, chiefly reading 
« of the Scriptures, This I write not doubting 
te but you would have done, though I had not 
« written to ſpur you on. Your excharge of 
« 1200 crowns you {hall receive either monthly 
© or quarterly, by Bartholomew Compaigne's 
« factor at Paris. He hath warrant to receive 
« jt by here, and hath written to his factors to 
« deliver it to you there. We have ſigned your 
« bill for wages at the chamber, which Fitz- 
« williams had. Likewiſe, we have ſent you a 
letter into Ireland, to our Deputy, that he 
« ſhall take ſurrender of your father's lands; 
« and to make again other letters patent that 
« theſe lands ſhall be to him, you, and your 
„ heirs, lawfully begotten, for ever; adjoyning 

« thereunto 
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« thereunto two religious houſes you ſpake for. 
& Thus fare you well! From Weſtminſter, the 


« 20 of December 1551.“ 


Tur following reſpectful and elegant little 
Latin letter of his to his mother is in the Britiſh 
Muſeum. | | 

« Fortaſſe miraberis me tam ſæpe ad te ſcri- 
© pere, idque tam brevi tempore, Regina nobi- 
&« liſſima, & mihi chariflima, ſed eadem ratione 
ic potes mirari me erga te officium facere. Hoc 
& autem nunc facio libentius, quia eſt mihi 
& jdoneus ſervus tuus, et ideò non, potior non 
tt dare ad te literas ad ſolvendum ſtudium 
< erga te. 

« Optime valeas, Regina Nobiliſſima. 

« Hunſdonia, viceſ. quarto Maii. 
« Tibi obſequentiflimus filius 
| © EDVARDUS PRINCEPS. 
Illuſtriſſimæ Reginz 
« Matri Mex.” 


Hooker fays of this Prince, © that though he 
died young he lived long, for life is in adlian. 


LADY 
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LADY JANE GREY. 


ROGER ASCHAM, who was Queen Eliza- 


beth's ſchoolmaſter, thus deſcribes this pattern of 
every female excellence, in a letter of his to a 
friend, 
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« At the time,“ ſays he, © that the reſt of 


the company were gone out a hunting, and to 
their other amuſements, I found—O ſupiter 
and all the gods !—this divine young lady 
reading the Phædo of the divine Plato in 
Greek, with the moſt conſummate diligence. 
Ariſtotle's praiſe of women is perfected in her. 
She poſſeſſes good-manners, prudence, and a 
love * of labour: ſhe poſſeſſes every talent 
without the leaſt weakneſs of her ſex: fhe 
ſpeaks French and Italian as well as ſhe does 
Engliſh : ſhe writes readily and with propri- 
ety: ſhe has more than once, if you will be- 
lieve me, ſpoken Greek to me.” 


* The celebrated Chancellor of France, M. 
D' Agueſſcau, on his wife's tomb, inſcribed theſe words: 


Hic jacet 
Marra D'AGcvtssa, 
Mulicr Chriſtiana fortis 

Nunquam otioſa 
Semper quieta. 
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MARY, 


QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 


THE Engliſh ſeem early in their hiſtory to 
have made pretty free with the defects and the 
failings of their ſovereigns. M. de Noailles, in 
his Embaſſades,” tells us, that when Mary 
gave out that ſhe was with child, the following 
paper was ſtuck up at her palace-gate. 


& Serons nous fi betes, O nobles A nglois, que 
« de croyre notre Reyne enceinte, & de quoi le 
_ « ſeroit elle, ſinon d'un Marmot ou d'un Pogue?“ 


Mary, till her marriage with that cold and 
inhuman tycant Philip the Second, appears to 
have been merciful and humane; for Hollin- 
ſhed tells us, that when ſhe appointed Sir Richard 
Morgan Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas, 
ſhe told him, © that notwithſtanding the old error, 
« which did not admit any witneſs to ſpeak, or 
© any other matter to be heard (Her Majeſty 
& being party) that her pleaſure was, that what- 
« ſoever could be brought in favour of the ſub- 
& ject ſhould be admitted to be heard; and 
& moreover, that the Juſtices ſhould not per- 
& ſuade themſelves to put in judgment other- 
« wiſe for Her Highneſs than for her ſubject.” * 


SIX 
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| 


SIR NICHOLAS THROCKMORTON 
was arraigned for high treaſon before the Lord 


Mayor of London and ſome of the principal no- 


bility and judges of the realm, for being con- 
cerned in Sir Thomas Wyatt's rebellion. The 
jury, however, acquitted him, againſt the plea- 
ſure of the judges, and in ſpite of tiieir menaces. 
— They were, however, all impriſoned for this 
terrible offence : ſome of them were fined, and 
paid 500 marks a-piece, according to Stowe; the 
reſt were fined ſmaller ſums, and, after their diſ- 


charge from confinement, ordered to attend the 


Council-Table at a minute's warning. 


In one of the trials about this time, the 
following occurrence took place: 

A Perſon tried for treaſon, as the jury were 
about to leave the bar, requeſted them to conſi- 
der a ſtatute which he thought made very much 
for him. © Sirrah,” cried out one oi he judges, 
« [ know that ſtatute better than you do.” The 
prifoner coolly replied, “ I make no doubt, Sir, 
e but that you do know it better than I do; I 
© am only anxious that the jury ſhould know 


« jt as well.” 
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HENRY VII. 


« IN gaming with a Prince,” ſays Puttenham, 
« jt is decent to let him ſometimes win, of pur- 
« poſe to keepe him plcaſant, and never to refuſe 
* his gift, for that is undutifull ; nor to forgive 
% him his loſſes, for that is arrogant; nor to 
„% give him great gifts, for that is either inſo- 
« lence or follie ; nor to feaſt him with exceſſive 
t“ charge, for that is both vain and envious z and 
« therefore the wiſe Prince King Henry the 
«« Seventh, her Majeſty's grand-father, if he 
* chaunce had bene to lye at any of his ſubjects 
« houſes, or to paſſe moe meales than one, he 
« that would take upon him to defray the charge 
ce of his dyet, or of his officers and houſehold, he 
« would be marvelouſly offended with it, faying, 
© What private ſubject dare undertake a Princes 
© charge, or looke into the ſecret of his expence ?” 
& Her Majeſtic (i. e. Queen Elizabeth) hath 
ec bene knowne often times to miſlike the ſu- 
tec perfluous expence of her ſubjects beſtowed upon 


ce her in times of her progreſſes.” 


JOHN 


ho 
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JOHN HEYWOOD. 


© THE following hapned,” according to Putten- 


ham, on a time at the Duke of Northumberlandes - 


„ bourd, where merry John Heywood was allowed 
c to {et at the table's end. The Duke had a very 


© noble and honourable mynde alwayes to pay his 


<« debts well, and when he lacked money would not 
« ſtick to ſell the greateſt part of his plate; fo had 
ec he done few dayes before. 

& Heywood being loth to call for his drinke 
&« fo oft as he was dry, turned his eye toward 
cc the cupboard, and ſayd, I find great miſſe of 
© your Grace's ſtanding cups.” The Duke think- 
ing he had ſpoken it of ſome knowledge that his 
« plate was lately ſold, faid ſomewhat ſharply, 
Why, Sir, will not theſe cuppes ſerve as good 
© a man as yourſelfe ? Heywood readily replied, 
© Yes, if it pleaſe your Grace; but I would 
© have one of them ſtand ſtill at my elbowe, full 
of drinke, that I might not be driven to 
© trouble your man ſo often to call for it.” This 
<< pleaſant and ſpeedy revers of the former words,” 
ſays Puttenham, © holpe all the matter againe; 


** whereupon the Duke became very pleaſant, and 


% dranke a bottle of wine to Heywood, and bid a 
cup ſhould alwayes be ſtanding by him.“ 
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CHARLES THE BOLD, 


DUKE OF BURGUNDY. 


THIS Prince having met with very great 
reſiſtance as he was beſieging the town of Neſle, 
in Picardy, as foon as it was ſutrendered to himz 
ordered the inhabitants to be put to the ſword, the 
commanding officer to be hung upon the ramparts, 
and the whole town to be ſet on fire. Then, 
looking on theſe atrocities with the greateſt ſang- 
Froid, he faid to one of his attendants, «+ Tel 
« fruit porte Farbre de la guerre :** „ Such fruit 
c does the tree of war bear.” 


— va" 
I 
i 
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JULIUS THE SECOND: 


* A 8 w ” * 
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THIS Pope appears to have poſſeſſed more of 
the Imperator than of the Pontifex Maximus in 
his character. He was almoſt continually en- 
gaged in wars, and at the head of his troops, yet 
when he was at peace he patronized men of learn- 
ing, and encouraged artiſts of learning. He 
uſed to ſay, © learning is ſilver to plebeians, 


« gold to the nobility, and a diamond to princes.” 
| To 
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To this Pope the world is indebted for that wonder 
of architecture, St. Peter's church at Rome. 
The vanity of Julius had prompted him to order 
Michael Angelo to give him a deſign for his tomb, 


which that great artiſt made upon ſo grand a ſeale, 


that the choir of old St. Peter's (a moſt miſerable 
fabric) could not contain it. Well then,” 
replied the Pope, 5 enlarge the choir.” © Aye, 
“Holy Father, but we muſt then build a new 


&« church, to keep up the due proportion between 


ce the different parts of the edifice,” That we 


« will then do,” replied the Pope; and gave 
orders for the fale of Indulgences to carry on' 


the conſtruction of the fabric, which afterwards in 
his ſucceſſors time undermined the whole fabric of 


papal authority. 


Some of the figures intended for the Pope's. 


Mauſoleum remain; the famous figure of 
Moſes fitting, in St. Pietro dei Vinculi at Rome, 


and two or three of the Slaves at the Hotel de 


Richelieu at Paris, from which caſts have been 
ſince made. The original deſign of the tomb is 


engraved in Vaſari; it has much of ſtately Gothic 


grandeur in it, and was to have been decorated 
with thirty-two whole-length figures of Prophets 

and of Apoſtles, 
Julius, though a man of a ſtrong mind, was a 
drunkard and a ſwearer, and never appeared to fo 
VE 9 much 
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much advantage as at the head of an army. 
When Michael Angelo aſked him whether he 
ſhould put a ſword or a book in his hand, in his 
famous ſtatue at Bologna,“ Put a ſword,” ſaid 
the Pope, you know 1 am no ſcholar.” Yet 
Julius thought the attitude of this ſtatue 
rather too ſeyere, and ſaid, Michael Angelo, 
« my ſtatue rather appears to curſe than to bleſs 
« the good people of Bologna.“ Holy Fa- 
« ther,” replied the artiſt, “ as they have not 
always been the moſt obedient of your ſubjects, 
& it will teach them to be afraid of you, and to 
c behave better in future.“ 

'The pictures of this Pope repreſent him as a 
man of naturally a very ſtern aſpect, that did 
not require the additional fierte and ſeverity that 
Michael Angelo's coloſſal ſtatue moſt probably 
gave to him. 

Julius was the firſt Prince of his time in Eu- 
rope who let his beard grow, to inſpire reſpect to 
his perſon. In this he was ſoon followed by 
Francis the Firſt, and the other 1 of 


that age. 


0 MICHAEL 
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MICHAEL ANGELO. 


THIS wonderful genius poſſeſſed in a peculiar 
manner that enthuſiaſm of his art, without which 
nothing great can ever be produced. He faid 
that painting ſhould be practiſed only oy gentle- 
men, and would not receive as pupils any young 
perſons who were not either nobly born, or 
had been liberally educated. 

Michael Angelo was a painter, a ſtatuary, and 
an architect, and in each of theſe arts aimed always 
at the grand and the ſublime. He had a deſign of 
executing. a coloſſal ſtatue of Neptune in the 
marble quarries of Maſſa Carara, that ſhould 
front the Mediterranean ſea, and be ſeen from the 
veſſels that were paſſing at a great diſtance. 

Dante was the favourite poet of Michael Angelo, 
and he appears to have transfuſed into his works, 
may of his magnificent and ſublime images. 
Angelo himſelf wrote verſes very well, When 
ſome one put the following lines upon his cele- 
brated figure of Night reclining upon the tomb 
of one of the family of Medicis, in the chapel 
at Florence that bears the name of that illuſtrious 
family: 

La notte che tu vedi in ſe dolci atti 

Dormir, fu d'un Ange lo ſcolpita 

In queſto ſaſſo, & per che dormé, ha vi:z. 


Peſta la, ſe no'lcrede & parleratti: 
%* „ 
® x 4 - „ ns 
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NrcaT's marble figure, ſtranger, which you ſee 
Recline with ſo much grace and majeſty, 

No mortal's feeble art will deign to own, 
But boaſts an Angel's hand divine alone : 
Death's awful ſemblance though ſhe counterfeits, 
Her pulſe till quivers, and her heart ſtill beats. 
Doubr'ſi thou this, ſtranger ? Then with accents meek 
Accoſt the fice ing fair, and ſtraigl t ſhe'll ſpeak : 


Michael Angelo the next evening, replied in the 


following lines : 
Grato m' & il ſonno, & piu I eſſer di ſaſſo, 
Mentre ch' il danno, & la vergogna dura. 
Non vider, non ſentir m' E grand ventura 
Pero non mi deſtar. Deh ! parla baſſo ! 


To me how pleaſant is this death-like ſlee p, 
And dull cold marble's ſenſeleſs ſtate to keep! 
_ Whilſt civil broils my native land confound, 
And Rapine, Fury, Murder, ſtalk around! 
How grateful not to ſee theſe horrid woes, 
Huſh, Stranger, leave me to my lov'd repoſe * 
Michael was in love with the celebrated Mar- 
chioneſs of Peſcara, yet he never ſuffered his 
pleaſures to interfere materially with his more 
ſerious purſuits. He was one day preſſed to mar- 
riage by a friend of his, who, amongſt other 
topics, told him that he might then have children, 
to whom he might leave his great works in art. 
& have already,” replied he, «© a Wife that har- 
& raſſes me; that is, my Art, and my works are 
« my Children.“ 


* Florence at that time was diſtrafted with civil diſſenſions. 


Michael 
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Michael Angelo faid one day to his Biographer 
Giorgio Vaſari, “ Giorgio, thank God that 
& Duke Coſmo has reared thee to be the ſervant 
« of his whims, his architect and painter; 
« whilſt many of thoſe whoſe lives thou haft 
& written, are doomed to ns 2 for 
« want of ſimilar opportunities.“ 

Angelo being one day aſked, whether the copy 
of the Laocoon, by Bacio Bandinelli, the cele- 
brated ſculptor of Florence, was equa] to the 
original, cooly replied, ** He who ſubmits to 
„follow is not made to go before.” He faid too 
on a ſimilar occaſion, & The man that cannot do 
an well from himſelf can never make a good uſe of 
« what others have done before him.” He uſed 
to ſay, “ that oil painting was an art fit for 
* women only, or for the rich and idle;” yet he 
acknowledged that T itian was the only painter.” 

Michael Angelo, on being advifed by ſome of 
his friends to take notice of the inſolence of {omg 
obſcure artiſt who wiſhed to attract notice by 
eclaring himſelf his rival, magnanimouſly re- 
plied, ** He who conteits with the mean, gains ng 
victory over any one.“ 

Michael Angelo was once told of an artiſt who 


painted with his fingers. Why does not the 


* blockhead make uſe of his pencils?” was his 
reply. 
When 
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When this great artiſt firſt ſaw the Pantheon at 
Rome, “ I will erect ſuch a building,” ſaid he, 
* but I will hang it up in the air.“ With what 
truth he ſpoke this the dome of St. Peter's will 
evince, but which, unhappily for him, was not 
executed whilſt he was living, and to which his 
original deſign was to append a moſt magnificent 
portico. 

Michael Angelo lived toa very great yet very 
healthy old age. have feen,” ſays Vigencrez, 
«* this Jivine old man, at the age of ſixty, chip off 
«K more ſcales from a hard piece of marble in 
« Jefs than a quarter of an hour, than three 
“ young ſtone-cutters could do in three or four 
« hours; a thing impoflible to be conccived, 
« unleſs by one that had ſeen it. He worked 
« with fo much fury and impetuoſity, that I 
« really thought he would have broken the 
« block of marble to pieces; knocking off at 
one ſtroke great pieces of marble of three or 
* four fingers thick, fo near the points that he 
c had fixed, that if he had paſſed ever fo little 
« over them, he would have been in danger of 
& ruining his work, becauſe that cannot be re- 
* placed in ſtone, as it may in ſtucco and in 
r 

Michael Angelo's ſeal repreſented three rings 
zncloſcd one within the other, as expreſſive of the 

3 union 
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union that he had made in his mind of the three 


different arts of painting, ſculpture, and archi- | 


tecture. One of the devices on the catafalque 
of this great man exhibited three crowns in one 
ſhieid, with this inſcription : 


Tergeminis ſe tollit honoribus. 


Threcfold in honour as in art. 


In one of the pictures that decorated the chapel 
in which the funeral obſequies of Michael 
Angelo were performed, a group of young artiſts 
was ſeen, who appeared to conſecrate the firſt- 
fruits of their ſtudies to the genius of this great 
man, with this inſcription : 

Tu pater, & rerum inventor, tu patria nobis * 
Suppedite s, præcepta tuis rex inclyte chartis. 


Parent and monarch of thy art, 
To us thy precepts ſtill impart, 
Still to thy ſons inſtructions give, 
Still in their works thy genius live. 


The late Preſident of the Royal Academy 
carried his veneration for this great man ſo far, 
that he uſed to ſeal his letters with his head; 
and in the picture that he painted of himſelf for 
the Royal Academy, has repreſented himſelf 
ſtanding near a buſt of Michael Angelo. 

So impreſſed was Sir Joſhua Reynolds with the 
tranſcendant powers of Michael Angelo, that in the 

la 
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laſt ſpeech which, unfortunately for the lovers of 
Art, he delivered as Preſident of the Royal Aca= 
demy, he thus concludes :—* Gentlemen, I re- 
« flect not without vanity, that theſe Diſcourſes 
bear teſtimony of my admiration of this truly 
6 divine man; and I ſhould deſire, that the laſt 
* words which I ſhould pronounce in this Aca- 
*© demy, and from this place, might be the 

name of Michael Angelo, Michacl Angelo!“ 
One of the great ornaments of the preſent 
Engliſh fchool of painting, who has ſtudied 
the works of this ſublime artiſt with the greateſt 
attcntion, and who has imitated them with the 
greateſt ſucceſs, favours the Compiler of theſe 
volumes with the following character of his maſter 
and his model (it ſeems quite unneceſſary, upon 
this cccafion, to add the name of Mr. Fus ELI). 
& Sublimity of conception, grandeur of form, 
% and breadth of manner, are the elements of 
« Michael Angelo's ſtyle. By theſe principles he 
& ſclected or rejected the objects of imitation, 
« As painter, as ſculptor, as architect, he at- 
e tempted, and above any other man ſucceeded, 
te to unite magnificence of plan and endleſs 
variety of ſubordinate parts with the utmoſt 
& {implicity and breadth. His line is uniformly 
grand. Character and beauty were admitted 
« only as far as they could be made ſubſervient ta, 
40 grandcur. The child, the female, meanneſs, 
deformity, 
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| deformity, were by him -indiſcriminately 
© ſtamped with grandeur. A beggar role from 
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his hand the patriarch of poverty; the hump of 
his dwarf is impreſſed with dignity z his wo- 
men are moulds of generation; his infants 
teem With the man; his men are a race of 
giants. This is the © terribil via, hinted at 
by Agoſtino Caracci, but perbaps as little un- 
derſtood by him as by Vaſari, his blind adorer. 


To give the appearance of perfect eaſe to the 


moſt perplexing difficulty was the excluſive 
power of M. Angelo. He has embodied ſenti- 
ment in the monuments of St. Lorenzo, and 
in the chapel of Sixtus traced the characteriſtic 
line of every paſſion that ſways the human race, 
without deſcending to individual features, the 
face of Biagio Ceſena only excepted. I he 
fabric of St. Peter, ſcattered into an infinity 
of jarring parts by Bramante and his followers, 
he concentrated, ſuſpended the cupola, andto the 
moſt complex gave the air of the moſt ſumple 
of all edifices. Though as a ſculptor he expreſ- 
ſed the character of fleſh more perfectly than 
all that went before or came after him, yet he 
never ſubmitted to copy an individual; wWhilſt 
in painting he contented himſelf with a negative 
colour, and as the painter of mankind rejected 


© all meretricious ornament, Such was Michael 
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* Angelo as an artiſt. Sometimes he no doubt 
« deviated from his principles, but it has been his 
fate to have had beauties and faults aſcribed to 
“ him which belonged only to his ſervile copyiſts 
« or unſkilrul imitators, 

In the beginning of the preſent century the 
Senator Buonaroti cauſed the vault to be opened at 
Florence in which the body of Michael Angelo 
was depoſited : it was found perfect, and the dreſs 
of green velvet, and even the cap and ſlippers in 
which he was buried, were intire. 

Michael Angelo appeared to have been a ſmall 
well -ſet man, with a countenance of great 
ſeverity. 


— — o 


NOSTRADAMUS. 


OF the great eaſe with which any pretended 
prophecy may be applied to an event, the following 
inſtances of the application that have been made 
from the prophecies of .Noſtradamus evince. In 
one of his Quatrains (for in that form his oracles 
are given) he ſays, © Les Oliviers croitront en 
Angleterre.” That, ſay his interpreters, alludes to 
the ſerzurc of the ſupreme power in England by 
Oliver Cromwell, | 
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When the French took the city of Aras from 
the Spaniards, under Louis XIV. after a moſt 
long and a moſt deſperate ſiege, it was remem- 
| bered that Noſtradamus had faid, 


Les anciens crapauds prendront Sara. 
The ancient toads ſhall Sara take. 


This line was then applied to that event in this very 
round-about manner : Sata is Aras backward. 
By the ancient toads were meant the French, as 
that nation formerly had for its armorial bearings 
three of theſe odious reptiles, inſtead of the three 
flowers de luce which it now bears. 

Noftradamus was more lucky than uſual in one 
of his Quatrains, which was applied to the death 
of Henry the Second of France, killed at a tour- 
nament by Montgomeri ; the lance piercing his 
eye through his vizor. 


Le lion jeune le vieux ſurmontera 

En champ bellique par ſingulier duel, 

Dans cage d'or les yeux lui crevera 

Deux plaies une, puis mourir, mort eruelle. 


The elder lion thall the young engage, 

And him in ſtout and ſingle combat ſlay; 

Shall put his eyes out in a golden cage, 

One wound in two. How ſad to die in ſuch a way! 


This ſuppoſed prediction gained him great 
credit, and many perſons of conſequence viſited 
him 
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kim in his retreat at Salon en Provence, to 
conſult him reſpecting their fortunes : amongſt 
other perſons who were guilty of that folly were 
Emanuel Duke of Savoy and his Dutcheſs, and 
his own ſovereign Charles the Ninth. Charles 
made him a very conſiderable preſent in money, 
fettled a penſion upon him, and made him his 
phyſician in ordinary, Noſtradamus having been 
originally bred to the profeſſion of medicine. 

The family of Noſtradamus had been a Jewiſh 
one. He pretended to be of the tribe of Iſſachar; 
becauſe it is ſaid in the Chronicles, “ that there 
4 ſhall come learned men from the ſons of 
« Iflachar, who know all times.” 

Noſtradamus died at Salon in 1566. Jodelle 
the poet made this diſtich upon the prophet: 


Noſtra damus, cum falſa damus, nam fallere noſtrum 
eſt, | 
Et cum falſa damus, nil niſi noſtra damus. 


The following Quatrain of Noſtradamus was 
applied to James the Sccond, on the arrival of 
che Prince of Orange at the Revolution. 


Cclui qui la principaute 

Tixndra par grande cruaute 

A la fin verra grande phalange 
Porter coup de feu, tres dangereux, | 
Par accord pourra faire mieux 
Autrement, b-112 /uc ' Orange. 


He 
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He who the Britiſh empire's reins 
By force and cruelty maintains, 
Shall in his turn each horror feel, 
The blaſting fire, th' avenging ſtee!, 
Then let him with his foe agree, 
And fave the land from miſery, 

Or to his lips the Orange juice 

Shall poiſon's fatal ills produce. 


— . —— ͤ ͤ ä — 


P ASSER AT. 


| THIS celebrated ſcholar was taken ill upon the 
road as he was travelling from Paris to Lyons, 
and as his appearance was not much in his favour, 
he was carried to an hoſpital. T'wo phyſicians 
attended him, arid his diſeaſe riot being a very 
common one, they thought it right to try ſomething 
new and out of the uſual road of praftiee upon 
him. One of them not knowing that his patient 
underſtood Latin, ſaid in that language to the 
other, We may ſurely venture to try an experi- 
* ment upon the body of ſo mean a man as our 
ce patient is.” Mean, Sirs !”” replied Paſſerat 
in Latin to their aſtoniſhment, ** can you pretend 
eto call any man fo, Sir, for whom the Saviour 
c of the world himſelf did not think it beneath 
« him to die?“ . 
rox. 1. *G Paſſetat 
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Paſſerat had been in his time a great writer of 
Epitaphs : he cloſes his own thus : 


—— —- Mea molliter offa quicſcent, 
Sint mods carminibus non onerata malis. 


Light o'er my bones the flowery herbage ref, 
And no officious lines their peace moleſt. 


He added, 


Veni, abii ; fic vos veniſtis, abibitis omnes. 


DON CARLOS. 


WHEN this Prince aſked his brutal father if 
he really intended to take away his life, the latter 
coolly replied, „Son, when my blood becomes 
c bad, I {end for a ſurgeon to let it out.“ 

The melancholy ſtory of this unfortunate and 
miſguided Prince ſeems to be peculiarly adapted to 
the "Tragic Muſe. Many tragic writers in the 
different languages of Europe have attempted it, 
and failed. 

; Spaniſh phlegm perhaps never appeared ſo ridicu- 
lous as well as inhuman, as at the death of this 

| Prince 


— 
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Prince. Don Carlos on ſeeing the executioner 
enter the room in which he was confined, with a 
cord in his hand with which he was to ſtrangle him, 
roſe up from his pallet with great violence and im- 
petuofity, and exclaimed againſt the cruelty of 
his father. The executioner, looking at him in a 
very ſignificant manner, coolly ſaid, Do not 
„ put yourſelf in ſuch a paſſion, my young 


« maſter, it is all for your good.” 


CHARLES EMANUEL, 
THE FIRST DUKE OF SAVOY 


appears to have been one of the moſt enterprizing 
Princes that ever this enterprizing Houſe has 
produced. His life may be ſaid to have been one 
perpetual effort. Germany, Spain, France, 
Geneva, ſeem to have been by turns the objects of 
his ambition and of his alliances. He died, how- 
ever, at laſt of a broken heart in 1630, at being 
defeated in moſt of his projects of aggrandiſe- 
ment. When he was preſſed by Henry the 
Fourth of France to reſtore the Marquiſate of 
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Saluces, according to treaty, he replied, © that 
cc reſtitution was not a proper word in the mouth 
of a Sovereign.” 

This Prince was of ſo cloſe and reſerved a dif- 
poſition, that they uſed to ſay of him, * that his 
« heart was as inacceſſible as his country,” His 
hiſtorian fays very ſignificantly of him, „He 
« was always building palaces and churches ; he 
&« loved and encouraged learning, but he was not 
&« ſufficiently deſirous to make his Oe and 
&« himſelf happy.” 

In the opinion of the late Dr. Johnſon, a hiſ- 
tory of the Princes of the illuſtrious Houſe of 
Charles Emanuel would make a very curious and 
a very entertaining compilation. From their 
ſituation, as keeping the keys of Italy, on one 
{ide at leaſt, they have ever been much conſidered 
by the other Princes of Europe; and they ſeemy 
differently from moſt of their Brother-Sovereigns 
who go to war, to have always acquired fomething 
by that horrid expedient ; either ſome piece of 
territory, or ſome indemnification in money for 
their exertions. 


$7. 
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ST. FRANCOIS DE SALES 


is one of the lateſt of the modern Saints, but, 
as a Lady well obſerved of him, a moſt gentleman- 
like Saint, as to the rigid virtues of religion he 
added the graces of urbanity and politeneſs. He 
preferred his own miſerable biſhopric of Geneva to 
that of Paris, which Henry the Fourth offered him, 
This excelleat prelate was a model of humility, 
charity, and piety, The Abbe Marſolier has 
written a very entertaining hfe of him, in two 
volumes 12m. ; and the “ Efprit de $t. Fran- 
“ cois de Sales,” 8vo. contains the ſummary of his 
maxims and doctrine, very well compiled. To 
fome eccleſiaſtic of his dioceſe who was brought 
before him as a perſon of vicious and irregular 
life, and who had fallen on his knees before him to 
beg pardon for the ſcandal he had given ; the pre- 
late replied, falling alſo on his knees before him, 
« I have in my turn, Sir, to requeſt of you, 
« that you will have fome compaſſion upon myſelf 
* and upon all thoſe who are eccleſiaſties in my 
* dioceſe, upon the church and upon religion, 
* whoſe reputation and honour you diſgrace by 
« your ſcandalous life, which gives occaſion to 
© the enemies of our holy faith to blaſpheme it.” 
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This ſpeech, adds the author of this anecdote, 
made {ch an impreſſion upon the culprit, . that he 
took up a new way of life, and became a model 
of piety and virtue, | 


MONTAGNE EE. 


WHEN Montagne's Travels were found in 
MS. a few years ago, in a cheſt at his chateau in 
the province of Perigord, much was expected from 
them. They have been lately publiſhed, and con- 
tain nothing but the hiſtory of his diſorders, and 
of the effects of the ſeveral mineral waters he 
tried upon them. One paſſage in them, how- 
ever, when he comes to ſpeak of Rome, is very 
ſublime. His obſervations, in general, he dictated 
to his Secretary, who makes his maſter ſpeak in 
the third perſon. They were together at Rome in 
the year 1580: © On ne voit rien de Rome que 
« le Ciel, ſans lequel elle avoit été aſſiſe, & la 
cc plant de ſon gite; que cette ſcience qu'on en avoit 
« Etoit une ſcience abſtraite & de contemplation, 
ec de laquelle il n'avoit rien qui tombat ſous les 
& ſens. Ceux qui difoient qu'on y voyoit. les 
& ruines de Rome en qiſoient trop, car les ruines 

d'une 
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&« d'une fi epouvantable machine rapporteroient 
* plus d'honneur & de reverence à ſa memoire; 
© ce n'etoit rien que ſon ſepulture. Le monde 
« ennemi de fa longue domination avoit premieres 
© ment briſe & fracaſſe toutes les pieces de ce 
& corps admirable, & parce qu' encore tout mort, 
& renversé & defigure il lui faiſoit horreur, il en 
“ avoit enſeveli la ruine meme.” 

Montagne has been falſely accuſed of want of 
religion, On finding himſelf in the agonies of 
death, he ſent to ſome of his neighbours to pray 
with him, and to attend the ceremony of maſs in 
his chamber. At the inſtant of the elevation of 
the hoſt, he with a tranfport of devotion raiſed 
himſelf out of his bed upon his knees, and died 
in the act of adoring that ſacred myſtery of the 
Catholic church, 


Montagne appears to have poſſeſſed a mind 


highly ſuſceptible of the power of friendſhip. 
His letter giving an account of the death of his 
learned friend Etienne de la Boetie, is a very 
pathetic narrative. Montagne, at the deſire of 
bis father, tranſlated from the Latin Semonde's. 
Natural Theology. He dedicates his tranſlation 
to his father, and with a filial reſpect not very 
common, calls him every-where in the dedication 
Monſeigneur. Cardinal de Perron uſed to call 
Montagne's Eſſays * Le Breviaire des Honnetes 
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« Gens.“ The ſeverer Huet entitles them * Le 
% Breviaire des Pareſſeux.“ The peeviſh Scaliger 
cries out, « What is it to the world in general, 
« whether Montagne loves redor white wine beſt?ꝰ 
Yet in ſpite of this ſarcaſm of that great ſcholar, 
whatever Montagne relates about himſelf comes 
home to the breaſt and boſom of every lover of 


nature and obſerver of the human character. To 


his Eflays may be applied from Horace, 


&« Ille velut fidis arcana ſodalibus olim 

1% Credebat libris: neque, ſi male ceſſerat uſquam 
„ Decurrens aliò, neque ſi bens, quo fit ut omnis 
% Votivà pateat veluti deſcripta tabella | 

« Vita ſenis Y 


Montagne, whom no one can ſuſpect of preju- 
dice or of bigotry, of attachment to any thing 
merely becauſe it is eſtabliſhed, ſpeaking of Kings 
fays, with his uſual good-humour and good ſenſe, 
« We owe duty and obedience to Kings ; for 
ce that regards their office. Eſteem and affection 
« we owe to them when they are perſons of vir- 
« tue. Let us make the ſacrifice for the ſake of 
& political order, to bear with them with patience, 
& even when they are unworthy of their high 
& office. For the fame reaſon let us- conceal 
« their failings, and make the moſt we can even 


«of their indifferent a ions, as long as we ſhall 


c have occaſion for their ſupport.” 
1 5 b-8 1 49 l Montagne, 
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Montagne, though always talking and thinking 
about his health, affected univerſally to ridicule 
the profeſſors of medicine. He uſed to ſay of 
them, © that they know more of Galen than of 
their patients. Yet,” added he, “ let them 
« live by our follies. They are not the only 
| ce perſons who doſo. To ſome  hypochondjiacal 
friend of his he faid, Get your phyſician to 
& order you a medicine for your head; it will 
« do you more ſervice there than when go” to 
« the ſtomach.” 

« Cowardice,” ſays Montagne very well, in 
dne of his Eſſays, © is the mother of cruelty, 
66 Courage,” adds he, “ that I mean which op- 
6 pre itſelf only to reſiſtance, 


nec niſi bellantis gaudet cervice juvcbei, 


& ſtops when it ſees the enemy at its merey. 
« But cowardice,” ſays the acute Gaſcon, ce to 
4e ſhew that it can alſo do its part, not having 
« been able to figure in the firſt rank, takes its 
& part in the ſecond, which is blood and ſlaughter. 
The murders attendant upon victories are 
6 generally committed by the loweſt claſs of the 
„ army, and by thoſe that have the care of the 
« baggage. And what cauſes ſuch unheard-of 
66 cruelties in all civil wars 1s, that the populace, 
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« to ſhew its bravery and its military (kill, ſteeps 
« itſelf in blood up to the elbows, and tears to 
pieces even the body that lies proſtrate at its feet. 


—— mv —— —— 


PIERRE CHAR RON. 
CHARRON's celebrated Treatiſe on Wiſdom 


is a kind of Commentary on the Eſſays of Mon- 
tagne. The old Gaſcon was fo pleaſed with his 
book and his converſation, that he permitted him 
to takc his name and to bear his arms. The times 
in which he wrote could ſo ill bear the truths ad- 
vanced in the «© Treatiſe upon Wiſdom,” that he 
was denounced by the Univerſity of Paris as a 
man of irreligious principles. His friend the 
Preſident, Jeannin, fo well known by his neg0- 
trations & in Holland, ſaved his book from being 
condemned, by permitting the ſale of it as a book 
of politics. The frontiſpiece to the Elzevir 
edition of Charron's Treatiſe repreſents the God- 
deſs of Folly leading mankind by their paſſions. 
Charron wrote another Treatiſe, not ſo much 
read as his Treatiſe upon Wiſdom, It is on the 
Three Great Truths. In the firſt part he attacks, 
the Atheiits ; in the ſecond he attacks the Pagan 


Cardinal Richelieu uſcd to call Jeanniy's Memory 
of the Negotiations in Holland, the Breviary of Stateſ- 
men. | 


anch 


WG 
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and the Mahometan religion ; and in the third he 

defends the doctrines of the Romiſh church. 
Charron begins one of his Chapters upon Wiſs 

dom thus: * Nihil eſt æqualitate inzqualius *: 


« "There is nothing ſo unequal as equality.“ "There 


is no ſuch great hatred as that which takes place 
amongſt perſons that-are-equa}-to one another. 
The envy and the jealouſy. with which equals 
are poſſeſſed, are the cauſes of troubles, ſeditions, 
and of civil wars. In all Governments there 
mult be incquality of rank, but it ſhould be modey 
rate. Harmony itſelf conſiſts not in a complete 
equality of tones, but in a difference of tones, 
that {till agree one with another. 


* La Motte begins one of his Odes thus: 


Equality, ſo oft addreſt, 5 
Canſt thou o'er wretched mortals reign ? 
Alas, thou ne'er haſt ſtood the teſt, 
Chimera boaſted but in vain. 


If then to thee no altars riſe, 
Mortals have to their forrow found, 
Order and peace thy power denies, 
Almighty only to confound. 


True offspring of a helpleſs race, 
Are we all equal, Goddeſs dread, 

Tony empire we with joy efface, 
And place ev'n tyrants in its ſtead. 
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ANTONIO GUELV ARA 


uſed to fay, „that Heaven would be filled with 
& thoſe that had done good works, and Hell with 
$* thoſe that had intended to do them.“ 


GIORGIO SCALT. 


WHEN, according to Machiayel, this 
delebrated demagogue of the city of Florence 
came to ſuffer death in the face of that very 
populace which had been uſed to worſhip him 
with a degree of idolatry, he burſt into loud 
complaints againſt the cruelty of his deſtiny, 
and the wickedneſs of thoſe citizens who had 
forced him to court and careſs the multitude, 
in whom he found neither honour nor grati- 
tude; and ſeeing Benedetto Alberti, an old 
party friend of his, at the head of the guards 
that ſurrounded the ſcaffold, he turned towards 
him and exclaimed, Can you too, Benedetto, 
« ſtand tamely by and ſee me murdered in this 
„ vile manner? I affure you, if you were in 
& my ſituation, and myſelf in yours, I would 
not permit you to be ſo treated. But remem- 
„ ber what I now tell you, this is the laſt day of 
* my misfortunes, but it will be the firſt of yours,” 

SULLY: 
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AFTER tlie wretched aſſaffination of his old 
maſter Henry the Fourth, Sully withdrew himſelf 
from public affairs, and lived in retirement thirty 
years at his chateau of Villebon, ſeldom or never 
coming to court. Louis the Thirteenth, how- 
ever, wiſhing to have his opinion upon ſome mat- 
ters of conſequence; ſent for him to come ta 
him at Paris; and the good old man obeyed his 
ſummons, but not with the greateſt alacrity. 
The gay courtiers on ſeeing a man dteſt unlike 
to themſelves, and of grave and ſerious manners, 
totally different from their own, and which ap- 
peared to he thoſe of the laſt century, turned 
Sully into ridicule, and took him off to his face. 
Sully perceiving this, ſaid coolly to the King, 
« Sir, when your father, of glorious memory; 
& did me the honout to conſult me on any matter 
« of importance, he firſt ſent away all the jeſters 
& and all the buffoons of his Court.” 

Sully kept up always at his table at Villebonz 
the frugality to which he had been accuſtomed in 
early life in the army. His table conſiſted of 
two diſhes, dreſt in the plaineſt and moſt fimple 
mariner. The courtiers reproached him often 
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with the ſimplicity of his table. He uſed to re- 
ply in the words of an Ancient, „If the gueſts 
are men of ſenſe, there is ſufficient for them; 
« if they are mo I can very well diſpenſe with 
* their company.” 

Sully dined at the upper end of the hall, with 
the perſons of his own age, at a table apart. 
The young people were ſerved at a table by them - 
ſelves. Sully gave as a reaſon for this arrange- 
ment, that the perſons of different ages might not 
be mutually tireſome to each other. 

The Pope having once written a letter to 
M. de Sully upon his becoming Miniſter, which 
ended with his Holineſs's wiſhes that he might 
enter into the right way; Sully anſwered, that 
on his part he never ceaſed to * for the con- 
verſion of his Holineſs, 

A contemporary writer thus deſcribes this great 
Minifter : 

„ „“ He was,” ſays he, “ a man of order, exact, 
& frugal, a man of his word, and had no fooliſh 
EZexpences either of play or of any thing elſe 
t that was unſuitable to the dignity of his character. 
tc He was vigilant, laborious, and expedited buſi- 
4. neſs. He ſpent his whole time in his employ- 
& ments, and gave none of it to his pleaſures, 
© With all theſe qualifications he had the talent 
« of diving to the. bottom of every tl.iag that 
£51 X «K was 
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«© was ſubmitted to him, and of diſcovering every 
&« entanglement and difficulty with which the 
c financiers, when they are not honeſt men, en- 
„ deavour to conceal their tricks and rogueries.“ 

The Abbe de Longuerue ſays, & that the Dut- 
« cheſs of Nemours uſed to tell him, that ſhe had 
« ſeen that good old man M. de Sully, and that 
« he was ſo altered by being diſmiſſed from his 
« employments, that there remained nothing in 
« him of the celebrated miniſter of that name; 
« and that he was employed entirely in the ma- 
“ nagement of hs eſtate and of his family affairs. 
« His ſecretaries,” adds he, * loaded his Memoirs 
« with faults which he was not in a ftate to 
« correct.“ 
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& PRAY of what did your brother die?“ ſaid 


this celebrated General one day to Sir Horace 
Vere. “ He died, Sir,“ replied he, & of having 
„ nothing to do.” „ Alas, Sir,” faid Spinola, 
& that is enough to kill any General of us all,” » 
Monteſquieu ſays, We in general place idle- 
« neſs amongſt the beatitudes of Heaven; it» 
« ſhould rather, I think, be put amidſt the tor- 
« ments of Hell,” | ; 
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DUEEN ELIZABETH. 


OF the extent of Queen Elizabeth's abilities, 
the following teſtimony was given by her Trea- 
jurer Lord Burleigh. 

No one of her Councillors could tell het 

& what ſhe knewe not; and wheni her Council 

& had iid all they could, ſhe could find out a 

„ wiſe counſel beyond theirs; and that there 

&© neyer was anie great conſultation about her 

1 country at which ſhe was not preſent, to her 
great profitte and prayſe.“ 

Scot, in his << Philomathologia,” ſays, « that 
& a courtier, who had great place about her 
6 Majeſtic, made ſuite for an office belonging to 
* the law. Shee told him he was unfitt for the 
& place. He confeſſed as much, but promiſed 
* to find out a ſufficient deputy. © Do fo, ſaith 
& ſhe, and then I may beſtow it upon one 
of my ladies, for they, by deputation, may 
& execute the office of chancellor, chief juſtice; 
te and others, as well as you. This (faid the 

* author) anſwered him: and (adds he) I would 
e that it would anſwer all others, that fit men 
oc might be placed in every office, and none, 
F bow great ſoever, ſuffered to keep two.” 
Puttenhans 
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Puttenham tells us, that when ſome Engliſh 
knight, who had behaved himſelf very inſolently 
toward this' Queen when ſhe was merely Lady 
Elizabeth, fell upon his knees before her, ſoon 
after ſhe became the ſovereign -of theſe king- 
doms, and beſought her to pardon him, ſuſpect- 
ing (as there was good cauſe) that he ſhould 

have been ſent to the Tower; ſhe faid to him, 
very mildly, * Do you not know that we are 
. « deſcended of the lion, whoſe nature is not to 
„ prey upon the mouſe, or other ſmall vermin ?” 

In a prince,“ ſays Puttenham, * it is decent 

© to goe ſteady and to marche with leyſure, 
and with a certain granditie rather than gra- 
C vitie, as our ſouveraine lady and miſtreſſe, 
the verie image of majeſtie and magnificence, is 
* accuſtomed to do generally, unleſſe it be when 
„ ſhe walketh apace, for her pleaſure, or to 
catch her a heate in the cold mornings.” 

Oſborne, in his Memoits of Queen Elizabeth, 
tells this ſtory of her: That one of her purveyors 

having behaved with ſome injuſtice in the county 
of Kent, one of the farmers of that county went 
to the Queen's palace at Greenwich, and watch- 
ing the time when the Queen went to take her 
uſual walk in the morning, cried out loud enough 
for her Majeſty to hear, © * Pray which is, the 
« Queen?” She replied very graciouſly, «I am 
& your Queen; what. would you have with me?. 
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« You (replied the farmer) are one of the rareſt 
t women I ever ſaw, and can eat no more than 
« my daughter Madge, who is thought the pro- 
« pereſt laſs in the pariſh, though far ſhort of you: 
ce but that Queen Elizabeth T look for devours ſo 
« many of my ducks, hens, and capons, as I am 
« not able to live.” The Queen, as Oſborne 
adds, always auſpicious to ſuits made through the 
mediation of her comely ſhape, enquired who was 
the purveyor, and cauſed him to be hanged. 


Tux following ſervile letter from this Queen, 
then the Princeſs Elizabeth, to Queen Mary, on 


4 ſending the latter her portrait, is in the Collection 
of Royal Letters in the Britiſh Muſeum. 


© PRINCESS ELIZABETH TO QUEEN MARY, 


« LIKE as the riche man, that dayly gather- 
e eth notes to notes, and to one bag of money 
% layeth a great ſort, till it come to infinit, ſo 
* methinks your Majeſty, not being ſufficed 
“ with many benefits and gentleneſs, ſhewed to 
% me afore this time, doth now increſe them in 
c aſking & deſyring (when you may bid & 
« commande), requiring a thinge, not worthy 
ce the deſyring for itſelfe, but made worthy for 
« your Highneſs requeſt: my picture I mene; 
& in wiche if the inward good will towarde 
4 your Grace might as wel be declared as the 
ce outſide face and countenance ſhal be ſeen, I 
| %% wold 
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ce wold not have tarried the chm enn but 
prevent it, nor have been the laſt to graunt 
but the firſt to offer it. For the face I 
„ graunt, I might wel bluſhe to offer, but the 
« mynde I ſhal never be aſhamed to preſente ; 
« for though from the grace of the pictur the 
« coulors may fade by time, may give by wether, 
«© may be ſpotted by chance; yet the other not 
„time with her ſwift winges ſhall overtake, nor 
« the muſtie cloudes with their lowerings may 
cc darken, nor chance with her ſlippery foote may 
© overthrow. Of this although yet the priſe could 
not be greate, becauſe the occaſion hathe 
„ beene but ſmall; notwithſtanding, as a dog 
„ hathe a day, ſo I perchance may have time 
„ to declare it in deedes when now I do write 
& them but in wordes. And further, I ſhal moſt 
© humbly beſech your Majeſtie, that when you 
© ſhall looke on my pictur, you wil vitſafe to 
* thinke, that as you have but the outward 
4 ſhadowe of the body afore you, ſo my inward 
© mynde wiſheth that the body itſclfe were 
< oftene in your preſence: howbeit becauſe both 
«© my ſo beinge I thinke could do your Majeſtie 
< lite] pleaſure, though myſelfe great good; & 
% againe, becauſe I ſee as yet not the time 
<< agrees therewith ; I ſhall learn to followe this 


* faing of Orace: * Feras non culpes quod vi- 
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© tari non poteſt.“ And then I will (trublinge 
« your Majeſtic I fere) ende with my moſt hum- 
<« ble thankes, beſechinge God long to preſerve 
© you to his honour, to your comfort, & to the 
« realms profitt & to my joy. 


« From Hatfelde this 18th day of May. 
« Your Majeſtie's moſt humbly 


« Siſter and ſervant 
« ELIZABETH. ?? 


i EE 5 


MR. PAGE. 


IN the golden days of good Queen Befs, thoſe' 
halcyon days to which every Engliſhman affects 
to look up with rapture, the puniſhment for a 
libel was ſometimes ſtriking off the hand of the 
unfortunate offender. Mr, Page, who had written 
a pamphlet upon the Queen's Marriage with the | 
Duke of Anjou, ſuffered that puniſhment and, 
according to that very elegant miſcellany the 
« Nugz Antiquæ, made the following manly 
and ſpirited ſpeech upon the ſcaffold before his 
ul was chopped off. 

«© Fellow-countrymen, I am come hither to 
& receive the law according to my judgment, 


&« and thanke the God of all, and of this I take 
6 God! 
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©& God to witneſs (who knoweth the hartes of 
© all men), that as J am ſorrie I have offended 
« her Majeſtie, ſo did I never meane harme to 
4 her Majeſtit's perſon, crown or dignity, but 
* have been as true a ſulject (as any was in 
«KL e to the beſt of my abilitie, except 
„none.“ Then holding up his right hand, he 
© ſaid, “ This hand did I put to the plough, and 
« pot my living by it many years. If it would 
& have pleaſed her Highneſs to have taken my 
&« left hand, or my life, ſhe had dealt more fa- 
6e vourably with me; for now I have 0 means 
to live; but God (which is the Father of us 
& all) will provide for me. I beſeech you all, 
good people, to pray for me, that I may take 
my puniſhment patiently.” And fo he laid 
© his right hand upon the block, and prayed the 
© executioner to diſpatch him quickly. At two 
„ blows his hand was taken off. So lifting up 
© the bleeding ſtump, and pointing to the block, 
© he ſaid to the by-ſtanders, *©* See, I have left 
ce there a true Engliſbman's hand.” And fo he 
vent from the ſcaffold very ſtoutly, and with 
« great courage.” Nt 

With what indignation muſt the unneceſſary 
cruelty of the puniſhment, and the noble intre- 
pidity of the ſufferer, have affected the ſpectators 
of this diſgrace to juſtice and humanity ! 
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ARCHBISHOP WHITGIFT. 


THERE is a very pretty little book in French, 
called Great Events from Little Cauſes,” by 
M. Richer, He ſuppoſes the. Peace of Utrecht 
to ariſe from the Ducheſs of Marlborough's ſpill - 
ing ſome water upon Queen Anne's gown. 

In that very entertaining piece of biography, 
« Sir George Paul's Life of Archbiſhop Whit- 
gift,” there is a trifling circumſtance mentioned, 
which, in the opinion of a very acute and intelli- 
gent lady, perhaps gave riſe to the lect of the 
Diſſenters in England. 

The circumſtance is this. The firſt diſcontent- 
ment of Maſter Cartwright (a Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and a celebrated diſputant) 
grew at a public Act in that Univerſity before 
Queen Elizabeth, becauſe Maſter Preſton (then 
of King's College, and afterwards Maſter of 
Trinity Hall), for his comely geſture and pleaſing 
pronunciation, was both liked and rewarded by 
her Majeſty, and himſelf received neither reward 
ner commendation, preſuming on his on good 
ſcholarſhip. This his no ſmall grief he uttered 
unto Civers of his friends in Trinity College, who 
were alſo much diſcontented, becauſe the honour 


of the Diſputation Cid 1 not redound unto their 
Colle. Se; 
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College. Maſter Cartwright, immediately after 
her Majeſty's neglect of him, began to trade into 
divers opinions, as that of the diſcipline, and to 
kick againſt her Eccleſiaſtical Government; and 
that he might the better feed his mind with nove]- 
ties, he travelled to Geneva, where he was fo far 
carried away with an affection of their new-devi- 
ſed diſcipline, as that he thought all churches 
and .congregations for Governments Eccleſiaſtical 
were to be meaſured and ſquared by the practice 
of Geneva. Therefore, when he returned home 
he took many exceptions againſt the eſtabliſhed 
Government of the Church of England, and the 
obſervation of its rites and ceremonies, and the 
adminiſtration of its Holy Sacraments, and buz- 
zed theſe conceits into the heads of divers young 
preachers and ſcholars of the Univerſity of Cam- 
-bridge, and drew after him a great number of 
- diſciples and followers. Cartwright afterwards 
diſturbs the ſtate of the Univerſity ; is recom- 
mended to be quiet, but to no purpoſe ; is at laſt 
expelled, after having refuſed to affift at a confer- 
ence . which Archbiſhop Whitgift offered him. 
Cartwright afterwards publiſhed, in 1591, a book 
of New Diſcipline, for which he was proceeded 
againſt in the Star Chamber, 

Hooker, ſpeaking of Archbiſhop Whitgift, 
lays, * « he always governed with that moderation 
| G 4 « which 
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cc which uſeth by patience to ſuppreſs boldneſs, 
and to make them conquer that ſuffer.” The 
Archbiſhop, like a learned and excellent Welſh 
Biſhop of our times, the able defender of our 
Conſtitution in Church and State, was anxious 
that the Curates' ſtipends ſhould be raiſed, His 
biographer ſays of him, © In letting leaſes of his 
<< impropriations, if he found his Curates' wages 
* ſmall, he would abate much of his fine to in- 
c creaſe their penſions, ſome ten pounds by the 
c year, as Maidſtpne, &c.” © Queen Eliza- 
«© beth,” ſays the Archbiſhop's Biographer, 
& told his Grace, that ſhe would have the diſ- 
cc cipline of the Church of England of all men 
*« duly to be obſerved, without alteration of the 
cc leaſt ceremony; conceiving that theſe No- 
4c vel;/ts might have wrought the ſame miſchief 
&« in her kingdom which the turbulent orators 
« of Sparta did in that commonwealth, ſo wiſely 
<« ſettled by Lycurgus's Laws, which, whilſt 
ce they took upon themſelves to amend, they mi- 
c ſerably defaced and deformed ; the inconve= 
cc nience of which kind of reaſoning the Queen 
© had taken out of the Greek Poet Aratus, wha 
tc when one aſked him how he might have 
„ Homer's Poems free from faults and corrup- 
tions, replied, © Get an old copy not reformed, 

| 1 fox 
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© for curious wits, labouring to amend things 
well done, commonly either quite mar them, or 
at lealt make them worle,” 


— ⁰— — 


THIS excellent prelate, to whom the Iriſh 
are indebted for the tranſlation of the Bible into 
their language, was Biſhop of Kilmore in Ire- 
land. Like the late Biſhop Berkeley, he would 
neyer be tranſlated from one ſee to another, 
thinking with him, that his church was his wife, 
and his dioceſe his children, from whom he ſhould 
never be divorced. 


„ Biſhop Bedell lived with his clergy,” fays 


his Biographer, © as if they had been his bre- 


« thren, When he went his viſitations, he 
« would not accept of the invitations that were 
* made to him by the great men of the country, 


& but would needs eat with his brethren, in ſuch 


% poor inns, and of ſuch coarſe fare, as the 
6 places afforded, He went about always on 
6 foot when he was at Dublin (one ſervant 
only attending him), except upon public occa- 
6 fions, that obliged him to ride in proceflion 
wich his brethren, He never kept a coach in 


© his 
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his life, his ſtrength always enabling him to 
ride on horſeback. Many poor Iriſh families 
about him were maintained out of his kitchen, 
and in the Chriſtmas-time he had the poor al- 
ways eating with him at his own table, and he 
brought himſelf to endure both the ſight of 
their rags and their rudeneſs. He by his 
will ordered that his body ſhould be buried in 
a church- yard with this inſcription: 


© DEPOSITUM GULIELMI QUONDAM 
© EPISCOPI KILMORENSIS. * 


« He did not like,” fays his Biographer, “ the 
burying in a church; for as, he obſerved, 
there was much both of ſuperſtition and pride 
in it, ſo he believed it was a great annoyance 
to the living, where there was ſo much of the 
ſteam of dead bodies riſing about them. He 
was likewiſe much offended at the rudeneſs 
which the crouding the dead bodies in a ſmall 
pr cel of ground occaſioned; for the bodies 
already laid there, and not yet quite rotten, 
were often raiſed and mangled; ſo that he 
made a canon in his ſynod againſt burying in 
churches, and recommended that burying- 
places ſhould be removed out of towns. In this 


& he was imitated by the Cardinal de Lomenie, 


„„ Arch. 
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« Archbiſhop of Sens, who publiſhed, ſome 
«< years ago, a very eloquent mandement on the 
«© ſubject.” 


—— ——— ʒ HE 


LORD BURLEIGH 


was very much preſſed by ſome of the divines 
in his time, in a body, to make ſome alterations 
in the Liturgy. He deſired them to go into the 
next room hy themſelves, and bring him in their 
unanimous opinion upon ſome of the diſputed 
points. They returned, however, to him very 
ſoon, without being able to agree, © Why, 
« Gentlemen,” faid he, “how can you expect 
ce that I ſhould alter any point in diſpute, when 
« you, who muſt be more competent, from your 


& ſituation, to judge than I can poſſibly be, can- 


not agree among yourſelyes in what manner 
* you would have me alter it.“ 

Lord Burleigh, very difterently from many other 
ſuppoſed great miniſters, uſed to fay, that 
« Warre is the curſe, and peace the blefinge 
« of a countrie.”—* A realme, added he, 
« gaineth more by one year's peace, than by 
tenne ycars warre.“ 

Li | With 
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With reſpect to the education of children, he 
thought very differently from Lord Cheſterfield 
and the other luminaries of this age; for he uſed 
to ſay, that the unthrifty looſeneſs of youth 
« in this age was the parents“ faults, who made 
« them men ſeven years too ſoone, havinge but 
*© childrens judgements.” He would alſo add, 
< that that nation was happye where the ge 
* would take counſell and followe it.”—< 1 
<« will,” ſaid he, never truſte anie man not of 
© ſounde religion, for he that is falſe to God 
% can never be true to man,” 

Lord Burleigh's conduct as a Judge ſeems to 
have been very praiſe-worthy and exemplary, and 
might be imitated by ſome of our preſent Courts 
of Juſtice, ** He would never,” ſays his Bio- 
grapher, * ſuffer lawyers to digreſſe or torangle 
<« in pleadinge: adviſing - counſellors to deale 
ac truely and wiſely with their clients, that if the 
& matter were naught to tell them ſo, and not to 
< ſoothe them; and where he found ſuch 3 
« lawyer he would never thinke him honeſte, 
c nor recommende him to ante prefermente, as 
& not fit to be a Judge that would give falſe 
£ counſel.” | | 

Theſe particulars are extracted from a life of 
this great man, publiſhed ſoon after his death, by 
one of his houſehold, It is to be met with in 


Mr. Collins' s Life of Lord Burleigh, 
of 
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Of this detailed biography too much praiſe 
cannot readily be given. It comes home to eve- 
ry man's own breaſt and boſom. If hiſtory, ac- 


cording to Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, be phi 


4e loſophy teaching by examples,” biography is 
moral. philoſophy made dramatic, and rendered 
more pleaſing and attractive by the intereſt that 
action ever gives. A critique upon the lives and 
conduct of the ſeveral diſtinguiſhed men who have 
graced either the public or the private walk of 
life, executed with judgement; and with a juſt ap- 
preciation of their failings and their merits, 
would prove a complete courſe of moral ex- 
perimental philoſophy, and would be read with 
- more ardour, and more real improvement, than 
all the boaſted dry and jejune ſyſtems of moral rec- 
titude whatever. Dr. Johnſon, in many of his 
Lives, has given excellent models of the manner 
in which it ſhould be written. 

Abbe Belgarde's © Regles de la Vie Civile“ 
is an excellent book on this plan, as it is inter- 
ſperſed with anecdotes of bad and good, of 
fooliſh and of wiſe perſons, which come in aid as 


9 


examples to the precepts, and give ſpirit and . 


veyacity, as well as a degree of intereſt to them. 
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MARY. 


SISTER TO HENRY THE EIGHTH, AND WIDOW 


TO LOUIS THE TWELFTH OF FRANCE. 


THIS Princeſs, who was ſiſter to a King of 
England, and widow to a King of France, mar- 
ried an Engliſh ſubject, Charles Brandon, Duke 
of Suffolk, The following letter, preſerved in 
the Britiſh Muſeum, will ſerve to ſhew, that how- 
ever royally born, ſhe appears, in her ſtate of 
degradation, to have had occaſion for the ſervi- 
ces of an Engliſh nobleman, whoſe name, how- 
ever, does not appear to the letter. 


© MY LORD, ' 

« AFTER my moſt harty commendacyons; 
cc becauſe I can not, conveniently, with my mouth, 
“ rendre into yuir preſence theſe thanks for the 
& great goodneſs I fynde in yu dayly, that 
“ the fame doth wortheley deſerve, I thoughte 
& it my part of congruenze at the leaſt, by 
&« theſe my rude letters, to advertyze yu, that if 
« my good will and prayer to do yu ſtede or 


& pleaſur, yu ſhall ever * durynge my lief. 


* This word is illegible in the MS. | 
« Whych 
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« Whych I truſt your gentylneſs wyll yet ac- 
« cepte in worthe, conſidering it as all that I 
« have wherewyth I cane repaie any part of 
<« that chardge and perfaite friendſhip that I have 
cc here and do fynde in yu, hartily requyring yuir 
« countynance, whych beſydes the purchaſing®* 
« of my tedius ſutes, wherewyth I do ever moleſt 
« yu, ſhall be my great comforte. And thus I 
4. beſech God to ſend yu as well to fare as F 
« would wy{tr myſelf. 

« From Richmond thys Thurſday night. 

« Yuir aſſured friend, 
« MARIE.” 


| - 
MUNCER. 


THE ſpeech of this celebrated Anabaptiſt 
demagogue to the populace of Mulhauſen in 1524, | 
reſembles very much ſome of the harangues that | 
have been made in the French Convention, ex- | 
cepting that Muncer thought fit to add the | 
fanaticiſm of religion to the extremeſt enthuſiaſm 1 
of republicaniſm. | "i 

« ARE we not all brethren, my friends? | 
& (faid he,) and have not we all one common fa- | 


From pourcbaſſer, old French % manage; to take 
tare of. 


ce ther 
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& ther in Adam? From whence then ar'ſes 
< that difference of rank and property that ty- 
e ranny has introduced between the nobility and 
c outfelves? Why ſhould we groan under po- 
d yerty, while they abound with every kind of 
« luxury? Have we not a right to an equality 
« of thoſe good things, which from their nature 
„are made to be divided, without diſtinction, 
« amonglt all mankind? Reſtore to us, then, ye 
c rich of the preſent times, ye greedy uſurpers, 
« reſtore us the property that you have fo long 
<« unjuſtly detained from us | It is not only as 
« we are men; but as we are Chriſtians, that we 
« have a right to the equal diſtribution of the 
« good things of this world. In the earlieſt 
cc times of the Chriſtian religion, was it not ſeen 
cc that the Apoſtles themſelves had regard to the 
« wants of each of the faithful in the diſtribu- 
ic tion of the money that was brought to their 
« feet? Shall we never fee a return of thoſe 
« bleſſed times? The Almighty requires of all 
« mankind that they ſhould deſtroy the tyranny 
« of the rulers; that they ſhould demand their 
« liberties ſword in hand; that they ſhould re- 
« fuſe to pay taxes; and that they ſhould bring all 
« that they poſſeſs into one common ſtock. Yes, 
« my brethren, it is to My. feet that ye ought 
* to bring every thing you poſſeſs, as our pre- 

« deceſlors 
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tt deceſſors of old brought all they had to the 
© feet of the Apoſtles, Yes, my brethren, to 
« have every thing in common, was the very 
„ ſpirit of Chriſtianity at its very birth; and to 
ct refuſe to pay taxes to our Princes who oppreſs 
« ys, is to free ourſelves from that ſtate of fla- 
« very from which the Saviour of the world has 
delivered us.” 

By harangues of this kind Muncer ſoon found 
himſelf at the head of forty thouſand trodps. 
The Landgrave of Heſſe, and many of the 
neighbouring nobility, raiſed troops and attacked 
Muncer. The impoſtor, however, nothing 
daunted, made a ſpeech to his troops, and pro- 
miſed them an entire victory. Every thing (faid 
de he to his followers) muſt yield to the Moſt 
« High, who has placed me at the head of you. 
« In vain the enemy's artillery ſhall thunder 
« againſt you ; in vain indeed, for I will receive 
« in the ſleeve of my gown every bullet that ſhall 
<« be ſhot againſt you, and that alone ſhall be an 
« impenetrable rampart againſt all the efforts 
“ of the enemy.” Muncer, however, was not 
ſo good as his word; his troops were defeated, 
himſelf taken priſoner, and carried to Mulhauſen, 
where he periſhed upon a ſcaffold in 1525. 
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JOHN OF LEYDEN, 


whoſe real name was Becold, and who was a 
taylor, aſſociated himſelf with a baker of the 
name of Matheſon, and they became, in 1534. 
the heads of the ſect of the Anabaptiſts of Ger- 
many. The baker changed his name to that of 
Moſes, and diſpatched twelve of his followers, 
whom he called his twelve apoſtles, to eſtabliſh 
a New Jeruſalem. They ſeized upon the city of 
Munſter, in which they exerciſed the moſt atro- 
cious outrages and cruelties. The magiſtrates 
however, in making ſome overtures to them, 
killed Matheſon, and John of Leyden became the 
ſole chief of the affociation, which he ſoon made 
a monarchical one, and put down the authority of 
the twelve apoſtles. In conſequence of a ſuppo- 
ſed revelation one of his followers had from hea- 
ven, he declared himſelf King John of Leyden; 


however, uniting in himſelf the characters of 


king, prieft, and prophet, he eſtabliſhed polyga- 
my, and took to himſelf ſeventeen wives, The 
new king's inſignia were a Bible carried on one 
fide of him, and on the other a ſword. He had 
a throne erected for him in the middle of the 
market-place, where he uſed to hear and decide 
cauſes, He gave occaſionally civic feaſts and en- 

tertain- 
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tertainments in common, like thoſe of the Spar- 
tans, in which the king, and the queen, and the 
great officers of the crown, waited upon the po- 
pulace, Theſe common repaſts were ſucceeded 
by civic dances, after which the monarch mount- 
ed his throne and made a ſpeech, One of his 
edicts ends thus: © Let, then; every one learn 
te his duty, and let one and all obſerve our 
te laws; tranſgreſſors ſhall be moſt ſeverely pu- 
te niſhed.” | 

During the ſiege of Munſter by its biſhop and 
the neighbouring princes, one of King Becold's 
wives, ſhe who alone had the name of Queen, 
having ventured to make ſome remonſtrances to 
the ſovereign, upon the wretched fituation of 
many of his poor beſieged ſubjects, who were 
dying of hunger whilſt their ſovereign was 
abundantly ſupplied with every thing, he ordered 
her head to be cut off, and made his followers 
ſing and dance round her bleeding body. Be- 
cold's reign did not, however, laſt long. His 
city was taken by ſtorm in 1536, and himſelf ta- 
ken priſoner and carried about in a cage from town 
to town for ſome time, as a warning and an ex- 
ample to others. 

He was executed at laſt under the moſt excru- 
ciating tortures, in the midft of that city which 
had been the ſcene of his villainies and atro- 
Citles, 
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MARGARET, 


QUEEN OF NAVARRE, 


Siſter to Francis the Firſt, rode poſt from Paris 


to Madrid to ſee her brother, then a priſoner at 
Madrid. He uſed to call her always “ ma 
c“ mie, ma mignonne;” and ſaid, that to her 
viſit he was indebted for his life. Out of grati- 
tude, he gave her in marriage to Albert King of 
Navarre, with a conſiderable portion. She wrote 
a little book in favour of the Proteſtant religion 
called © Le Mirroir de Ame Pechereſſe.“ It 
Was condemned by the Sorbonne, and ſhe after- 
wards became a Catholic. Margaret, as a wri- 
ter, is better known by a collection of morals, 
called, Heptameron; ou, les Nouvelles de la 
«© Reine de Navarre,” in 2 vols. 12mo. The 
book is eſteemed for the variety and extent of 
imagination diſplayed in it, and is reprehenſible 
from the freedom with which it is written. 
Margaret, like her brother, had the learned 


men and the wits of the time at her court. They 


gave her the name of the Tenth Muſe, and uſed 
to addreſs their verſes to her under that title. 
Ronfarde, the celebrated French poet of his time, 


was, like moſt other poets, prodigal and profuſe, 


and 
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and was much harraſſed by his creditors. She 
wrote to him theſe very elegant lines: 


Si ceux à qui devez (comme vous dites) 
Vous connoiſſent comme je vous connois, 
Quitte ſeriez des dettes que vous fittes, 
Au temp paſſe tant grands que petits, 
En leur payant un Dizain toutefois 
Tel que la votre, que vaut mieux mille fois 
Que d'argent dũ par vous en conſcience. 
Car, eſtimer on peut l'argent au poids. 
Mais on ne peut (& j'en donne ma voix) 

: Aſſez priſer votre belles ſcience. 


Many poets would be glad to be permitted to 
pay their creditors in the way ſuggeſted by the 
elegant Margaret, in paper money. 


z 
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MARGARET OF VALOIS, 


FIRST WIFE OF HENRY THE FOURTH 
OF FRANCE. 


THIS beautiful princeſs, with as much wit 
and learning as Margaret of Navarre, had leſs 
conduct; for when her brother, Charles the 
Ninth, gave her in marriage to Henry, he jok- 
ingly faid, “ Pai donne ma ſœur en mariage a 
„tous les Hugenots de mon Royaume.” —She 
H 3 was 
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was at Paris on the accurſed day of St. Bartholoy 
mew, and ſaved a poor Huguenot officer from be- 
ing murdered, who had fled for refuge into her 
bed-chamber. Of this ſhe gives a very particu- 
lar account in the memoirs which ſhe wrote of 
her life, and which unluckily ſhe never finiſhed, 
The ſtyle of her Memoirs is that vieux Gauloit, 
that old French, which we admire ſo much in 
Amyot, the celebrated tranſlator of Plutarch. She 
appears to have ſtudied Amyot's ſtyle with great 
attention. She lived upon ill terms with Henry, 
and was confined by him for a long time in one 
of the fortreſſes of Navarre. She thus pointedly 
deſeribes the effects of calamity and ſolitude upon 
her mind. © I received,” ſays ſhe, & theſe two 
« good fruits from my misfortunes and my con- 
« finement: the one, that I got a taſte for 
e ſtudy; the other, that I gave into devotion : 
t two things for which I ſhould never have had 
the leaſt taſte had I continued amongſt the 
©«& pomps and vanities of the world. For theſe, 
* perhaps, I am not ſo much to thank fortune 
« as Providence, that was kind enough to pro- 
& cure for me ſuch an excellent remedy againſt 
„ the evils that were to happen to me in future, 
, « Sorrow,” adds ſhe, “ contrary to gaiety, 
te (which carries out of us our thoughts and our 
actions) makes the mind rally within itſelf, 


% and 
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« andexert its whole powers to reject the evil and 
“to ſeek after the good, in hopes to find out that 
* ſoyereign and ſupreme good, which is the rea- 
<« dieft way to bring itſelf to the W and 
& love of the Deity.” 

Margaret, who was a ſcholar, on ſeeing one 
day a poor man upon a dunghill, cried out, 


Pauper ubique jacet. 


In any place, in any bed, 
The poor man reſts his weary head, 


The man, to her aſtoniſhment,” replied: 


In thalamis hac nocte tuis regina jacerem, 
$i verum hoe eſſet, pauper ubique jacet. 


Ah, beauteous Queen ! were this but true, 
This night I'd ſurely ſleep with you, 


The queen ill-humouredly retorted ; 


Oh! were this true, thou wretched wight, 
A gaol ſhould be thy bed to-night ; 

Where ſtripes and fetters, whips and pain, 
Thy tongue's ſtrange licence ſhould reſtrain. 


Margaret, like a good-humoured wife, after 
having been divorced from her huſband for her 
gallantries, led up his ſecond queen, Mary of 
Medicis, to the altar, Margaret was extremely 


charitable to the poor, and very liberal to men of 
H 4 talents 
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talents and to her attendants. Her houſe was the 
rendezvous of the beaux eſprits of her time. This 
Princeſs danced ſo gracefully, that the celebrated 
Don John of Auſtria went incognito from Bruſſels 
Spa to ſee her dance. 

Margaret wrote a volume of poems, and ſome 
to unfiniſhed memoirs of her life. 


—̃ ͤ ͤ—v— 4 


CHEVALIER DE UHOPITAL.. 


WHO could have imagined that this rugged 
and inflexible magiſtrate would have amuſed his 
leiſure with writing Latin verſes to abuſe the la- 
dies of his time who did not ſuckle their own 
children? His poem on this ſingular ſubjeQ is 
addreſſed to the celebrated Jean Morel. Some of 
the lines may be thus tranſlated : 


Can nature, Ike a ſtep-mother, defiy 

The lacteal balm, the tender babe's ſupply ? 
Th' indulgent parent, from her copious ſtores, 
The food of helpleſs infant life ſhe pours. 
To thoſe vain females niggardly alone, 
Whoſe pride and luxury her powers diſown. 
Obſerve the ſavage tyrants of the field, 

They to th' unnatural mother leſſons yield. 
Does the fierce lioneſs, of horrid glare, 
Neglect her ſavage charge, her rifing care 
And 
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And her young offspring, with obdurate heart, 
To her fell neighbour's purchas'd care impart ? 


The poem is a long one, and contains many 
as fine and as ſtrong ſentiments as theſe given 
here. The late ingenious and excellent Dr. Gre- 
gory of Edinburgh has, in his very ingenious and 
entertaining“ Comparative View of the State and 
« Faculties of Man with thoſe of the Animal 
« World,” ſhewn it to be no leſs the intereſt than 
the duty of the mother (unleſs her ſtate of health 
prevents it) to ſuckle her own child. She pro- 
cures greater health and ſpirits, as well as great- 
er beauty, by the operation; and, adds he, « ano- 
« ther great inconveniency attending the neglect 
« is, the depriving women of that interval of 
e reſpite and of eaſe, which nature intended for 
« them between child-bearings. A woman who 
« does not nurſe, has naturally a child every 
« year: this greatly exhauſts the conſtitution, 
and brings on the infirmities of old age before 
« their time, A woman who nurſes her child, 
« has an interval of a year and a half or two 
« years betwixt her children, in which the con- 
« ſtitution has time to recover its vigour.” 

The Chancellor de PHopital's Latin Poems are 
in one vol. folio, 1585, and in one vol. octavo, 
1732. Of this great magiſtrate's ſimple manner 
of living Brantome gives this account. I 
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« me depecha bientòt & nous fit diner tres bien 
c du bouilli ſeulement (car c' toit ſon uſage). 
4 Devant le diner ce n'&toit que beaux diſcours 
* & belles ſentences & quelquefois auſſi de gentils 


© mots pour rire,? 


BUCHANAN. 


THE following curious account is taken from 
the thirteenth book of the Scotch Hiſtory of that 
learned and elegant writer. 

« About this time, 1500, a new kind of mon- 
„ fer was born in Scotland, In the lower part 
&« of its body it reſembled a male child, nothing 
« differing from the ordinary ſhape of the human 
* body, but above the navel, the trunk of the 
body, and all the other members, were double, 
« repreſenting both ſexes, male and female. 
„The King (James the Fourth) gave ſpecial 
« order for its careful education, eſpecially in 
& muſic, in which it arrived to an admirable de- 
« pree of ſkill; and moreover it learned ſeveral} 
& tongues; and ſometimes the 7wo bodies did 
« diſcover ſeveral appetites diſagreeing one with 
« another, and fo they would quarrel, one lit ing 
« this, the other that; and yet ſometimes again 

« they 
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«K they would agree, and conſult as it were in 


« common for the good of both. This was alſo 


« memorable in it, that when the legs or loins 
« were hurt below, both bodies were ſenſible of 
* this pain in common, but when it was pricked, 
« or otherwiſe hurt below, the ſenſe of the pain did 
ce affect one body only; which difference was alſo 
*© more conſpicuous at its death, for one of the 
&« bodies died many days before the other, and 
ce that which ſurvived, being half putrified, pined 
«K away by degrees. This monſter lived twenty- 
& eight years and then died. I am the more 
« confident,” adds the hiſtorian, “ in relating this 
&« ſtory, becauſe there are many honeſt and credi- 
© ble perſons yet alive, who ſaw this prodigy 
K with their qwn eyes,” 


EE A — — 


MARY 


QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


THE following copy of verſes, written by 
this beautiful and unfortunate Princeſs during 
her confinement in Fotheringay Caſtle, is for 
the firſt time preſented to the public by the kind= 
neſs of a very eminent and liberal collector. 

Que ſuis-je hélas? Et de quoi ſert la vie > 


J'en ſuis fors qu un corps prive de cueur ; 
Un ombre vayn, un object de malheur, 


Qui 
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Qui n'a plus rien que de mourir en vie. 
Plus ne me portez, O enemys, d'envic, 
vi n'a plus Veſprit a la grandeur : 
F'ai conſomme d'exceſſive douleur, 
Voltre ire en bref de voir aſſouvie. 
Et vous amys que m'avez tenu chere, 
1 Souvenen · vous que ſans cueur, et ſans ſantey. 
1 Je ne ſcaurois auqun bon œuvre faire. 
Souhaitez donc fin de calamitey, 
| Et que /#s bas etant aſſez punie, 
[| Paie ma part en la joie inſinie. 


The verſes are written on a ſheet of paper by 
Mary herfelf, in a large rambling hand. T he 
following literal tranſlation of them was made by 
a countrywaman of Mary's, a Lady, in beauty 
F of perfon and elegance of mind, by no means 

| inferior to that accompliſhed and unfortunate 
Princeſs, | 


= C4 
—— — —ů— — * 


Alas, what am I? and in what eſtate ? 
A wretched corſe bereaved of its heart ; 
An empty /badow, loſt, unfortunate : 
To die 1s now in life my only part. 
Foes to my greatneſs, let your envy reſt, 
| In me no taſte for grandeur now is found : 
| Canſum'd by grief, with heavy ills oppreſs d, 
| Your wiſhes and defires will ſoon be crown'd. 


And 
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And you, my friends, who ftill have held me dear, 
Bethink you, that when health and heart are fled, 
And ev'ry hope of future good is dead, 

'Tis time to wiſh our ſorrows ended here: 

And that this puniſhment on earth is given, 

That my pure ſoul may riſe to endleſs bliſs in heaven. 


In her way to Fotheringay Caſtle, Mary ſtop- 
ped a few hours at Buxton, and with her dia- 


mond ring ſhe wrote on a pane of glaſs at the inn 
of that place, 


Buxtona, quz tepidz celebrabere numine lymphe, 
Buxtena, forté iterum non adeunda, vale ! 


Uncertain, in the womb of Fate, 
What ills on wretched Mary wait! 
Buxton, my tribute (whilſt I may) 
To thy fam'd tepid fount I pay; 
That fount, the cure of ills and pain, 
Which I ſhall never ſee again! | 


Many curious MS. papers relative to Mary 
Queen of Scots, are to be met with in the Li- 
brary of the Scots College at Paris. The laſt 
time David Hume was in that city, the learned 
and excellent Principal of the College ſhewed 
them to him, and aſked him, why he had pre- 
tended to write her hiſtory in an unfavourable 
light without conſulting them. David, on being 
told this, looked over ſome letters that the Prin- 
Cipal put into his hands; and, though not much 

uſed 
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uſed to the melting mood, burſt into tears. Had 
Mary written the memoirs of her own life, how 
intereſting muſt they have been! A Queen, a 
beauty, a wit, a ſcholar, in diſtreſs, muſt have 
laid hold on the heart of evety reader; and there 
is all the reaſon in the world to ſuppoſe that ſhe 
would have been candid and impartial. Mary, 
indeed, completely contradicted the obſervation 
made by the learned Selden in his Table-Talk, 
« that men are not troubled to hear men diſpraiſ- 
« ed, becauſe they know that though one be 
« naught, there is fill worth in others: but 2v0- 
« men are mightily troubled to hear any of them- 
<« ſelves ſpoken againſt, as if the ſex itſelf were 
« puilty of ſome unworthineſs:“ for when one 
of the Cecil family, Miniſter to Scotland from 
England in Mary's reign, was ſpeaking cf the 
wiſdom of his ſovereign Queen Elizabeth, Mary 
ſtopped him ſhort by, ſaying, Seigneur Chevalier, 
« ne me parlez jamais de la ſageſſe d'un femme; 
je connois bien mon ſexe ; la plus ſage de nous 
t toutes n'eſt qu'un peu moins ſotte que les autres. 
The pictures in general ſuppoſed to be thoſe 
of this unfortunate Princeſs, differ very much 
from one another, and all of them from the 
gold medal ſtruck of her with her huſband Fran- 
cis the Second at Paris, and which is now in 
the late Dr. Hunter's Muſeum in Windmill-ſtreet, 
London. 
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London. This medal repreſents her as having a 
turned-up noſe. Mary, however, was ſo grace- 
ful in her figure, that when at one of the proceſ- 
ſions of the Hoſt at Paris, ſhe was carrying the 
wafer in the pix, a woman burſt through the 
croud to touch her, to convince herſelf that ſhe 
was not an angel, 

Mary was ſo learned, that at the age of fifteen 
years ſhe pronounced a Latin oration of her own 
compoſition before the whole Court of France at 
the Louvre. 

A very curious account of her execution was 
publiſhed in France ſoon after that event, from 
which it appears, that on her body's falling after 
decapitation, her favourite ſpanie] jumped out of 
her clothes. Immediately before her executicn 
ſhe repeated the following Latin prayer, compo- 
ſed by herſelf, and which has been ſet to a 
beautiful plaintive Air“ by that elegant compo- 
ſer Dr. Harrington, at the requeſt of the Epitos, 
as an embelliſhment to theſe little volumes. 


O Domine Deus, ſperavi in te! 
O care mi Jeſu, nunc libera me ; 
In dura catend, in miſera pœna, defidero te! 
Languendo, gemendo, & genuflectendo, 
Adoro, imploro, ut liberes me 


® See the Music annexed. 


It 
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It may be thus paraphraſed: 


In this laſt ſolemn and tremendous hour, 
My Lord, my Saviour, I ipvoke thy power! 
In theſe ſad pangs of anguiſh and of death, 
Receive, O Lord, thy ſuppliant's parting breath! 
Before thy hallowed croſs ſhe proſtrate lies, 
O hear her prayers, commiſerate her ſighs ! 
Extend thy arms of mercy and of love, 


Had bear het to thy peaceful realms above. 


* 


Buchanan dedicated his Latin tranſlation of the 
Pſalms to Queen ET The — lines of 
his Tranſlation are, bs | 

Non tamen auſus eram — natum exponere fœtum, 

Ne mihi diſpliceant, quæ placuere tibi, 
Nam quod ab ingenio Domini ſperare nequibunt, 

Debebunt genio forſitan illa 70. 


55 They were thus altered by Biſhop Atterbury 
the night before he died, and were ſent by him to 
the late Lord Marſhal Keith. 


At ſi culta parum, fi fint incondita. Noftri 
Scilicet ingenii eſt, non ea culpa ſoli: 

Poſſe etiam hie noſci quæ ſunt pricherrima ſpondet, 
Ex vultu & genio Scotica terra #0. | 


If theſe rude barb'rous lines their author ſhame, 
His muſe. and not his country is ta blame; 

That excellence e en Scotland can beſtow, + 
We from thy genius and thy beauty know. 


| CATHERINE. 


The PRAYER of 


M ARY. QUEEN of Scors 


before ber Execution. x 
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HENRY THE FOURTH 


OF FRANCE, 


THIS great Prince was accuſed by Scaliger of 
not being learned himſelf; of not encouraging 
men of learning. He indeed ſuffered Scaliger to 
go to be penſioned in Holland; but the Monarch 
was perhaps diſpleaſed with the haughtineſs and 
violence of this great ſcholar. Henry founded a 
college in Paris, and took 'particular care that 
the Profeſſors ſhould be paid their ſalaries regu- 
larly. In his early youth he had tranſlated into 
French part of Cazfar's Commentaries, and in 
the latter part of his life was preparing to put 
together a hiſtory of his own military exploits. 
It is ſaid that he engaged the Preſident Jeannin to 
write the hiſtory of his reign ; telling him that he 
left him at perfect liberty to tell the truth, without 
 artifice and without diſguiſe. 


———  — . — 


CATHERINE DE MEDICIS, 


WITH all the faults of this execrable woman, 
we cannot help admiring her courage; for when 
at the ſiege of Rouen, in 1562, ſhe expoſed her- 
vox. I. 8-2? ſet 
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ſelf like a common ſoldier to the cannonading of 
the town, and was reproved by the Duke of 
Guiſe and the Cardinal of Lorraine for thus riſk- 
ing the ſacred perſon of a Queen; ſhe nobly re- 
plied, Why ſhould I ſpare my perſon more than 
« you do? Is it becauſe I have leſs intereſt in 
c what is doing or leſs courage than you? It is 
ce true that I am not ſo ſtrong as you are, but [ 
« am, I truſt, as bold.” 

A medal was ſtruck of her with the fame inſcrip- 
tion as that on fome of the coins of the Roman 
Empreſſes: © Katharine de Medicis Mater Caſ- 
ce trorum.” 

When one day ſhe overheard ſome of the 
foldiers abuſing her extremely, the Cardinal of 
Lorraine faid he would order them immediately to 
be hung. By no means,” exclaimed the Princeſs : 
&« I wiſh poſterity to know, that a woman, a queen, 
« and an Italian, has once in her life got the better 
« of her anger.” 


Cu —OOOOue RET OY Or moni 


DUC DE GUISE, 


CALLED LE BALAFRE, FROM A SCAR THAT 
HE HAD ON HIS CHEEK. 


THE Marechal de Retz, in ſpeaking of the 
Duke of Guiſe, and of his brother, ſays, “ Ils 
« ayoient fi bonne mine, ces Princes Lorrains, 
qu'apres 
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te qu'apres d'eux les autres Princes paroiſſoient 
« peuples.” The Chancellor of France, Le 
Tellier, uſed to tell this anecdote of M. De 
Guiſe, The Duke was married to a Princeſs of 
Cleves, a woman of great beauty, and from liv 
ing in a very gallant court, that of Catharine de 
Medicis, was ſuppoſed not to be inſenſible to the 
paſſion that a handſome young man of the name 
of St. Maigrin entertained for her. Catharine 
de Medicis having on ſome particular day invited 
the principal ladies at the court to a ball and ſup- 
per, at which each of them was to be ſerved 
by the young noblemen of the court, who were 
to be dreſſed in the liveries of their miſtreſſes, the 
Duke very anxiouſly intreated the Ducheſs not 
to be preſent, telling her that he did not in the 
leaſt miſtruſt her virtue, but that as the Public 
had talked pretty freely about her and St. Maigrin, 
it was much better that ſhe ſhould not go, and 
afford freſh matter for ſcandal. The Ducheſs 
pleaded in excuſe, that as the Queen had invited 
her to go, ſhe could not poſſibly refuſe her. 
The Ducheſs went to the entertainment, which 
laſted till ſix o'clock in the morning. At that 
very late hour ſhe returned home and went to 
bed. She had, however, hardly Jain herſelf 
down in it, when ſhe ſaw the door open very ſlowly, 
and the Duke of Guiſe enter the room, fol- 


I 2 % lowed 
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— 


lowed by an aged ſervant, who carried a baſon of 
broth in his hand. The Duke immediately lock- 
ed the door, and coming up to the bed in a very 
deliberate manner, thus accoſted her in a very 

firm and determined tone of voice: « Ma- 
dam, although you would not do laſt night 
« what I defired you, you ſhall do it now. Your 
« dancing of laſt night has moſt probably heated 
« you alittle; you muſt drink immediately this ba- 
6“ ſon of broth.” The Ducheſs, ſuſpecting it to be 
poiſon, burſt into a flood of tears, and begged hard 
that the Duke would permit her to ſend for her Con- 
feſſor before ſhe drank it. The Duke told her 
again that ſhe muſt drink it; and the Ducheſs, 
finding all reſiſtance to no purpoſe, ſwallowed the 
broth. As ſoon as ſhe had done this, he went 
out of the room, having locked the door after 
him. In three or four hours afterwards the Duke 
again paid her a viſit, and, with an affected ſmile 
upon his countenance, faid, © Madam, I am 
« afraid that you have ſpent your time very un- 
ce pleaſantly ſince I left you; I fear too that I 
% have been the cauſe of this: judge then, Ma- 
« dam, of all the time that you have made me 
 « paſs as unpleaſantly as this. Take comfort, 
« however; you have, I aſſure you, nothing to 
« fear, I am willing to believe, in my turn, 


* that I have nothing to be apprehenſive of. 
„ „But 
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« But however, in future, if you pleaſe, we 
c will avoid playing theſe tricks with one ano- 
6 ther.” 

The bodies of the Duke and of his brother the 
Cardinal were refiiſed to their mother, by the 
monarch who had cauſed them to be murdered : 
they were conſiimed by quick-lime in the church 
of the Dominican convent at Eu in Normandy, 
There are two monuments eretted to them with- 
out any inſcription. The Duke of Guiſe's perſon 
was ſo majeſtic, that when his ſovereign, Henry 
the Third, had him maſlacred in his preſence, he 


could not help exclaiming, as he ſaw him lying on 


the ground, « Mon Dieu, comme il eſt grand; 
« Etant mort.” 


CHARLES THE NINTH: 
KING OF FRANCE, 


THIS Monarch, on the fatal day of St. Bar- 
tholomew, fired with an arquebuſe from the 
windows of the Louvre upon his Huguenot ſubjects 
that were croſſing the Seine in hopes to avoid 


the general carnage and maſlacre, crying out at 


the ſame time to the ſoldiers that were near him, 
« Fire, fire !“ | 
vol. I, i 3 Charles, 
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Charles, independent of the ſpirit of fanaticifm 
with which he was poſſeſſed, ſeems to have been 
naturally cruel. One of his great amuſements 
was to cut off the head of ſome large animal at 
one ſtroke of his ſword. He was extremely fond 
of the exerciſes of the field, and wrote a treatiſe 
upon them, which was publiſhed by Villeroi in 


1625, with this title: & Chaſſe Royale par 
<« Charles IX.” Charles was not only fond of 


literature, but occaſionally wrote very good verſes 
himſelf, The following copy of verſes was 
addreſſed by him to Ronſard the Poet; in which, 
in a very elegant manner, the empire of the 
poet over the minds of men, is preferred to chat 
of the monarch over their bodies, 


L'art de faire des vers (dut on s'en indigner) 
Doit Etre a plus haute prix que celui de regner. 
Tous deux également nous portons des couronnes, 
Mais Roy je les regois, potte tu les donues, 
Ton eſprit enflamme d'une cœleſte ardeur 
Eclate par ſoi- mẽme, & mot par ma grandeur. 
Si du cote des Dieux je cherche Vavantage, 
Ronſard eſt leur mignon, & je ſuis leur image. 
Ta lyre, qui ravit par de ſi doux accords, 
T'aſſervit les eſprits dont je n'ai que les corps. 
Elle t'en rendle maitre, & ſgait t'introduire 
Dh lc * ſier r tyran ne peut avoir I'cmpire. 


PIERRE 


— ———_—_ 
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PIERRE DE CAYET. 


THIS author of the celebrated and very rare 
Memoirs relative to Henry the Fourth of France 
which bear his name, was at firſt a Proteſtant 
Miniſter at the Court of the King of Navarre, 
and was much preſſed by the Count of Soiſſons to 
marry him to one of the Princeſſes of the Houſe 
of Navarre, He refuſed; as not thinking it honour- 
able to be concerned in giving the ſanction of reli- 
gion to 2 marriage ſo diſhonourable to the Royal 
Family of Navarre, and to which he was ſure the 
parents of that houſe would never give their con- 


\ ſent. The Count of Soiſſons {till infifted— 


Cayet reſiſted with great intrepidity, On the 
Counts threatening to ſtab him if he perſiſted in 
his refuſal, he very ſpiritedly replied, “ Well, 
then, your Royal Highneſs may kill me. I 
« prefer dying by the hand of a great Prince to 
dying by that of the hangman.“ 


CHRISTOPHER DU THOU. 


THE illuſtrious Thuanus ſaid, that on his men- 
tioning one day to his Father, Chriſtopher du 
Thou, Firſt Preſident of the Parliament of Paris, 

I 4 ſomething 
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ſomething relating to the infamous and cruel 
maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, he ſtopped him 
ſhcrtly, exclaiming from Statius, 


% Excidet illa dies ævo, nec poſtera credant 
6 Secula. Nos certò taceamus et obruta multa 
Nocte tegi noſtræ patiamur crimina gentis.” 


O may that day, the ſcandal of the age, 

FgBe ever blotted from the hiſtoric page 
„May the kind Fates in Night's obſcureſt veil 

„Cover each record of the horrid tale; 

© And hide, in mercy, from all future times 

* Our nation's cruelty, our nation's crimes!“ 


—*ð⁵ — . . — — 


BARON D'ABRETZ. 


was, during the celebrated League of France, 
Governor of the Catholic Party in the city of 
Magon in that kingdom. By way of amuſing 
ſome of his fair countrywomen, ſome French 
ladies that he had with him at ſupper, he threw 
headlong from the walls of his caſtle, into the 
river Saone, the Hugonot priſoners that were 
brought in, tied two together, 

D'Aubigne calls him, “ Inventeur de tous 
& cruautez, qui boufonnoit en les executant. An 
ce jnventor of all kinds of cruelties, who uſed to 
e play the buffoon whilſt he was executing them.“ 


This 
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This miniſter of cruelty being one day aſked 
by D' Aubigne, «© Why he made his ſoldiers ex- 
& erciſe ſuch horrid acts of cruelty, in a manner 
« by no means conſonant to his very great cou- 
« rage!“ he replied, © That when ſoldiers make 
« war in a reſpectable manner, they carry both 
cc their heads and their hearts too low—that it was 
tc impoſſible to teach them to put properly at the 
« ſame time their hands to their ſwords and to 
« their hats - and that, in taking from them all 
< hopes of mercy, they were under the neceſſity 
« of looking for no aſylum but under the ſhadow 
« of their ſtandards, and of nyt expecting to live 
c unleſs they were victorious, ---Quand les ſoldats 
« font la guerre avec reſpect, ils portent les fronts 
« et les cœurs bas, &c.“ 


DUC D'ALENCON, 


WHEN this Prince, brother to Henry the 
Third of France, was Lieutenant-General of the 
Low Countries for a ſhort time of the years 
1582 and 1583, the army of his countrymen, as 
if they intended to finiſh the Feaſt of the Hugue- 


nots, 
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nots, as they ſavagely called it, begun in the 
year 1572 by the too- famous Maſſacre of Paris, 
attacked the town of Antwerp, on the 17th of 
January 1583, by ſurprize, and againſt the faith 
of agreement, which they pillaged, and put 
to the ſword many of the Proteſtants of that 
city. One French Nobleman, however, the Duc 
de Montpenſier, brother-in-law to William 
Prince of Orange, who was preſent at it, told 
the Duc d'Alengon, that he ought to tear out the 
hearts of all thoſe perſons who had adviſed him 
to be guilty of ſo perfidious an action, which, 
added he, will ſo completely decry you and your 
army, that it will render the French nation in 
general deteſted and execrated by all the other 
nations of Europe. 

The French, indeed, ſo late as that inhuman 
tyrant Louis the Fourteenth's unprovoked attack 
upon Holland, perpetrated ſuch horrid crueltics 
in that country, that in the year 1673 a quarto 
volume was publiſhed with th's title: Avis 
& fidele aux veritables Hollandois, touchant ce 
e qui s'eſt paſle dans les Villages de Dodegrave 
& Swammerdam, & les Cruautes enormes que 
« tes Francois . y ont excrcecs*,” C Good 


This curious book ks in the Eritiſh Muſcum. 


« Advice 
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te Advice to all true Dutchmen reſpecting what 
« took place in the Villages of Bodegrave and 
« Swammerdam, aud the unheard-of Cruelties 
« that the French exerciſed upon them; with an 
« Account of the laſt March of the Army 
« of the King of France through Brabant and 
&« Flanders.” The book begins thus: 

«© What the French have done in this country 
ce in one year, exceeds in crucity and in horror 
« whatever any hiſtorian has ever ſaid of any 
© nation whatſoever, and whatever the tragic 
« poets have ever repreſented in any of their tra- 
© gedies. There are no pen or pencil to be found 
te that can deſcribe it; and this (fays the Author) 
« was not perpetrated in towns that were con- 
« quered, but merely in thoſe that were occu- 
& pied by the troops of France.“ 

The book is elegantly printed, and enriched 
with ſeveral very beautiful etchings by the cele- 
brated Roman de Hoogue, It would ſurely be 
well worth while to reprint this work, for the 
ſake of thoſe who can read French; or to tran- 
ſlate it into the different languages of Europe for 
thoſe who do not underſtand that language, that 
they may be taught what they are to expect, if 
they ſhould admit amongſt them a people, who, 
under every form of Government, as well that of 
a Monarchy as that of a Republicg have ſhewn 

them- 
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themſelves. falſe, ferocious, and ſanguinary, the 
Blaſphemers of their God, and the Enemies of the 
Human Race. 


ämgñnœ— — — —ö— 


CASE ND 


IN one of the letters of this celebrated philo- 
ſopher, he ſays, that he was conſulted by his 
friend the Count d' Alais, Governor of Provence, 
on a phenomenon that haunted his bed- chamber 
whilſt he was at Marſeilles on ſome buſineſs rela- 


tive to his office. The Count tells Gaſſendi, that 


for ſeveral ſucceſſive nights, as ſoon as the candle ' 
was taken away, he and his Counteſs ſaw a lumi- 
nous ſpectre, ſometimes of an oval, ſometimes of 
a triangular, form; that it always diſappeared 
when light came into the room; that he had of- 
ten ſtruck at it, but could diſcover nothing ſolid, 
Gaſlendi, as a natural philoſopher, endeavoured 
to account for it; ſometimes attributing it to 
ſome defect of viſion, or to ſome dampneſs of the 
room; inſinuating that perhaps it might be ſent 
from Heaven to him, to give him a warning in 


due time of ſomething that ſhould happen. The 


ſpectre continued its viſits all the while that he 
ſtaid at Marſeilles; and ſome years afterwards 
the 
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the Counteſs owned to her huſband that ſhe played 
this trick by means of one of her women pla- 
ced under the bed, with a phial of phoſpho- 
rus, to frighten her huſband away from Mar- 
ſeilles, a place in which ſhe diſliked very much to 
reſide, 

Gaſſendi was perhaps one of the hardeſt ſtu. 
dents that ever exiſted. In general he roſe at 
three o'clock in the morning, and read or wrote till 
eleven, when he received the viſits of his friends. 
He afterwards at twelve made a very ſlender din- 
ner, at which he drank nothing but water, and 
ſat down to his books again at three, "There he 
remained till eight o'clock, when, after having 
eaten a very light ſupper, he retired to bed at 
ten o'clock. His means of life were very 
ſmall ; but, as M. Bernier in his Epitaph upon 
him ſays, 

Vixit ſine querelà, ſorte ſui contentus 

Inferioris notæ, amicis jucundiſſimus. 
Viris, imperio, auctoritate, doctrina, 

Sapientia, præſtantiſſimus, 
Acceptiſſimus, chariſſimus. _ 


Gaſſendi appears to have died of his phyſi- 
cians; for a dyſentery they bled him fourteen 
times at the age of 61. He hinted to them, that 
as he was very feeble, he thought they might 

as 
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as well diſcontinue the bleedings. In ſpite of 
this remonſtrance, they purſued their cruel 
operations till they reduced him to the greateſt 
extremity of weakneſs. Gui Patin told him of 
the danger he was in, and recommended to him 
to ſettle his worlcly affairs. The patient, lift- 


ing up his head from his pillow, ſaid ſmilingly 


to him, 


Omnia præcepi, atque animo mecum ante peregi. 


As he was dying he deſired his ſecretary to put 
his hand gently upon his heart, and ſaid to him, 
« Mon ami, voila ce que c'eſt que la vie de 
cc Phomme.” Gaſſendi had, however, long before 


he ſaid this, received the ſacraments according to 


the rites of the church of Rome. Like our Dr, 
Johnſon, Gaſſendi was a great repeater of verſes 
in the ſeveral languages with which he was con- 
verſant. He made it a rule every day to repeat 
fix hundred. He could repeat fix thouſand Latin 
verſes, beſides all Lucretius, which he had by 
heart. He uſed to fay, © that it is with the me- 
„ mory as with all other habits. Do you wiſh to 
« {ſtrengthen it, or to prevent its being enfeebled, 
« as it generally happens when a man is growing 
* old, exerciſe it continually, and in very early 
life get as many fine verſes by heart as you 
« can; they amuſe the mind, and keep it in a 

certain 


1 — 
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* certain degree of elevation, that inſpires dig- 
&© nity and grandeur of ſentiment.” Gaſſendi's 
adverſaries accuſed him of want of religion. This 
imputation ſeems ill-founded, as every Sunday 
and holiday he ſaid maſs as a prieſt : and, accord- 
ing to Gui Patin, the diforder of which he died 
was owing to his keeping Lent too ſtrictly, con- 
trary to the advice of that learned phyſician. 

Gaſſendi's motto in his books was ſapere audi. 
The principles of moral conduct that he laid 
down for the direction of his life, were, — To 
know and fear God.—Not to be afraid of death; 
and to ſubmit quietly to it whenever it ſhould 
happen.— To avoid idle hopes, as well as idle 
fears. Not to defer till to-morrow any innocent 
amuſement that may take place to -· day.— To de- 
fire nothing but what is neceſſary. To govern 
the paſſions by reaſon and good ſenſe. 

Gaſſendi was a moſt excellent aſtronomer, and 
had a mind fo fraught with knowledge, and at the 
ſame time ſo diveſted of prejudice, that he wrote 
againſt Ariſtotle; a bold attempt in the times in 
which he lived ; and offered to prove, that every 
thing which that great genius had advanced in 
philoſophy was wrong. Yet how vain are the 
ſpeculations of the moſt comprehenſive minds, 
when unaſſiſted by knowledge and experience! 

| Gaſſendi, 


—_—_ 
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Gaſſendi, who was a dabbler in anatomy and 


medicine, wrote a treatiſe to prove, that man was 
intended by nature to live only on vegetables. 


PEYRESC. 


THIS learned Frenchman was in England for 
« few months in 1606, He was preſented to King 
James, who often ſent for him to converſe with 
him, and was particularly pleaſed with the follow- 


ing incident which Peyreſc related to him. 


Peyreſc was preſent at a dinner given by ſome 
perſon of conſequence in London, who had invi- 
ted many men of learning and of ſcience to meet 
him. In the middle of the dinner, one of them, 
Dr. Torie, drank to Peyreſc out of an immenſe 
cup, filled with ſtrong wine, and pledged him to 


drink it after him. Peyreſc excuſed himſelf, no leſs 


on account of the ſize of the cup, than on ac- 


count of the liquor it contained; giving as rea- 


ſons, the weakneſs of his ſtomach, and his not 
being at all uſed to drink wine. The excuſe, 
however, was not allowed, and he conſented to 
drink after Dr. Torie, provided he might aftet- 
wards be permitted to challenge him in any liquor 


that he pleaſed. To this the company as well as 
the 
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the Doctor conſented. Peyreſe then immediately 
taking the bowl in his hand, drank it off boldly, 
all at once, and filling it again with water, he 
drank to Dr. Torie. The Doctor, little uſed to 
ſuch potions, beheld him with aftoniſhment and 
affright; yet, as he was not allowed to recede 
from his agreement, he puffed and blowed, put 
the cup often to his mouth, and as often took 
it away again, pouring out at the intervals fo 
many verſes from the Greek and Roman poets, 
that the day was nearly expended before he could 
get all the water down his throat, fo little was he 
accuſtomed to fo frigid a beverage. | 

Gaſſendi, who wrote the Life of Peyreſc in 
very elegant Latin, mentions this ſtory. Gaſſen- 
di's Life was tranſlated into Englifh by Dr. Rand, 
who dedicated it to Mr. Evelyn, the author of 
« Sylva,” who, from the general extent of his 
knowledge, and his love of learning, he calls the 
Engliſh Peyreſc. 

Gaſſendi, in his Life of Peyreſe, mentions a 
very curious coincidence of an event after a 
dream, which had it happened to a man of a leſs 
forcible mind than that of Peyreſc, might have 
rendered him ſuperſtitious for the remainder of 
his life. 

“ Peyreſc and M. Rainier lodged together at 
an inn in the mid-way between Montpellier 

VOL. I; K « and 
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* and Niſmes, They went to bed in the fame. 
« room, and in the midſt of the night Rainier 
« hearing his friend make a great noiſe in his ſleep, 
« awoke him, and aſked him what was the matter 
« with him that his ſleep was fo diſturbed, « Alas! 
© my good friend,” replied Peyreſc, “ you have 
&« ſpoiled the moſt agreeable dream I ever had. 
&« I dreamed that I was at Niſmes, and that a 
« goldſmith of that city offered me a golden coin 
<« of Julius Cæſar for four quart d'ecus, and juſt as 
“J was giving him the money you awoke me,” 
Peyreſc, thinking no more of his dream, went 
to Niſmes, and whilſt his dinner was getting 
ready he walked about the town, and went (as 
his cuſtom was) into a goldſmith's ſhop to aſk if 
he had any thing curious to diſpoſe of. The 
goldſmith told him that he had a coin of Julius 
Cæſar in gold. Peyreſc, taking the coin, aſked 
him the price of it, and was told that it was four 
quart d' ecus. Peyreſc returned to the inn of his 
friend, and told him with great rapture, that his 
dream, which his kindneſs had interrupted, was 
then realized indeed. 


GUICCIARDINT. 
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GUICCIARDINYT. 


OF the many excellent political maxims with 
which this great writer abounds, there is perhaps 
none that ſhews greater profundity of obſervation, 
and may be peruſed with more utility to mankind 
in general, than the following: 

That liberty which mankind in general eſ- 
d teem with ſo much reaſon, is not independence; 
s fof, indeed, how could a ſociety ſupport itſelf 
« in which the members were all independent one 
« of the other? The great advantage to be ex- 
« pected from liberty is, that zu/tice ſhould be ex- 
actly and equally adminiſtered to every one. 

&© All States and Governments that now exiſt 
© were eſtabliſhed by force. The authority of 
© Emperors, of Kings, and even of Republics 
e themſelves, has no other origin; from which 
&© circumſtance two conſequences are to be 
% drawn. The firſt, that if one goes to the 
© ſource of any Government whatſoever, there is 
« no power that is entirely legal; but as this 
« defect is common to all Governments, it be- 
« comes a matter of indifference to each of 
© them, The other conſequence is, that great 
& care ſhould be taken not to alter the Govern- 
« ment that happens to be eſtabliſhed ; for Revo- 
„ Jutions are not effected with leſs miſchiefs 
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c than Eſtabliſhments; and unhappy are thoſe 
« perſons that chance to be living at any critical 
and tempeſtuous period of a Government that 
« is to end by a Revolution.” 


TopE DE VEGA. 
1 IT is ſaid in the Hiſtory of the Life of this 


Writer, that no leſs than 1800 Comedies, the 


production of his, pen, have been actually repre- 
ſented. on the, Spaniſh ſtage. His Autos Sacra- 
mentales (a kind of ſacred drama) exceed 4003 
beſides which there is a Collection of his Poems 
of various kinds in 21 vols. 4to. 

It is alſo ſaid, in the Hiſtory of his Life, that 
there was no public ſucceſs on which he did not 
compoſe a panegyric; no marriage of diſtinction 
without an epithalamium of his writing, or child 
whoſe nativity he did not celebrate; not a prince 
died on whom he did not. write an elegy; there 
was no faint for whom he. did not produce a hymn; 
no public holiday that he did not diſtinguiſh; no 
literary diſpute at which he did not aſſiſt either 
as ſecretary or preſident. He ſaid of himſelf, that 
he wrote five ſheets per day, which, reckoning 
by the time he lived, has been calculated. to 


amount 
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amount to 133, 225 ſheets. He ſometimes com- 
poſed a comedy in two days which it would have 
been difficult for another man to have even co- 
pied in the ſame time. At Toledo he once wrote 
five comedies in fifteen days, reading them as he 
proceeded in a private houſe to Joſeph de Val- 
devieſo. 

Juan Perez de Montalvan relates, that a co- 
medy being wanted for the Carnival at Madrid, 
Lope and he united to compoſe one as faſt as 
they could. Lope took the firſt act and Montal- 
van the ſecond, which they wrote in two days; 
and the third a& they divided, taking eight ſheets 
each. Montalvan, ſeeing that the other wrote 
faſter than he could, fays he roſe at two in the 
morning, and having finiſhed his part at eleven, 
he went to look for Lope, whom he found in 
the garden looking at an orange-tree that was 
frozen; and on enquiring what progreſs he had 
made in the verfes, Lope replied, © At five T 
© began to write, and finiſhed the comedy an 
c hour ago; ſince which I have breakfaſted, 
& written 150 other verſes, and watered the gar- 
<« den, and am now pretty well tired.” He then 
read to Montalvan the eight ſheets and the 150 
verſes. N | 
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widow of Gui de Saint Exaperi, was a Pro- 
teſtant, and diſtinguiſhed herſelf very much in 
the Civil Wars of France. After her huſband's 
death ſhe retired to her chateau at Miremont, in 
the Limouſin ; where, with ſixty young gentle- 
men well armed, ſhe uſed to make excurſions 
upon the Catholic armies in her neighbourhood. 
In the year 1575, M. Montel, Governor of the 
Province, having had his detachments often de- 
feated by this extraordinary lady, took the reſolu- 
tion to beſiege her in her chateau with fifteen 
hundred foot and fifty horſe. She allied out upon 
him and defeated his troops. On returning, 
however, to her chateau, finding it in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the enemy, ſhe galloped away to a 
neighbouring town, Turenne, to procure a rein- 
forcement for her little army. Montel watched 
for her in a defile, but was s defeated, and _ 
mortally wounded. 
This is all that is known of this heroine, 
whoſe courage and conduct indeed we have ſeen 
replaced in our times by the celebrated and un- 


fortunate Cheraliere d'Eon. 
Abbe 
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Abbe Arnaud, ſon of the illuſtrious M. d'Ar- 
naud d'Andilly, in his very entertaining Memoirs 
gives an account of a Lady in Champaigne, in his 
time, of great beauty and of great wit, who, on 
being ill-treated by an officer who commanded in 
the neighbourhood of her chateau, and who had 
ſuffered his ſoldiers to ravage the lands of her huſ- 
band, and thoſe of his tenants, in his abſence, 
called him out to ſingle combat, wounded and 
diſarmed him, and made him beg her pardon for 
the outrages he had committed. She dreſſed her- 
ſelf in men's clothes, and met her antagoniſt on 
horſeback ; and after having diſcharged her * 
ſhe drew her ſword. 


a SP. — — 


LOUIS THE THIRTEENTH, 


OF FRANCE. 


WHEN Lord Leiceſter waited upon that 
Prince to know whether he intended. to aſſiſt the 
Parliament of England againſt Charles the Firſt, 
he replied, . Le Roi mon frere peutetre 'affure, 
« que je n'aime point les rebelles et les ſeditieux, 
« et que je ne les affiſtera jamais contre leur 
„ Prince:“ „The King my brother may reſt 
„ ſſured that I am no friend to rebels and ſe- 
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tc ditious people; and that I will never aſſiſt them 
<« againſt their Sovereign.” Had the Cabinet of 
the unfortunate Louis XVI. been of this opinion, 
had they not aſſiſted the Britiſh Colonies in Ame- 
rica againſt their Mother-country, France might, 
perhaps, have eſcaped her paſt and her preſent 
horrors. © Thus even-handed Juſtice returns 
© the ingredients of the poiſoned chalice to our 
„ own lips.” 

One of Louis's valet-de-chambres wrote an 
account of the pious and exemplary death of 
this prince, which he concludes by obſerving, 
© That when the King, in the agony of death, 
ce lifted up his eyes to heaven, it marked the 
© intimate correſpondence that there was be- 
ci tween their Majeſties divine and human.” 

Louis, or rather his miniſter, Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, interfered in the diſputes between Charles 
the Firſt and his Parliament, The French agents 
were very buſy in Scotland, and a letter of 
Richelieu's was detected, in which he faid, 
“ Before a year is elapſed, the King of England 
6 ſhall know that J am not a perſon to be 
(c deſpiſed.” 


DUC 
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DUC DE MONTMORENCT. 


COULD an act of rebellion againſt the Sove- 
reign be ever pardoned in a powerful nobleman, 
what claims to mercy had this illuſtrious French- 
man. His character ſeems to have been com- 
poſed of the virtues that ſhould diſtinguiſh high 
rank, courage and liberality. When after the fatal 
battle of Caſtelnadauri, he was brought wounded 
in many places to be examined before the Par- 
liament of Thoulouſe, the officer who had taken 
him priſoner was aſked by him, how he could iden- 
tify his perſon. ©* Alas, my Lord,” replied he 
with tears in his eyes, ** the flames and the ſmoke 
c with which you were covered prevented me at 
c firſt from diſtinguiſhing you; but when I ſaw 
in the heat of the engagement a perſon, who, 
© after having broken fix of our ranks, was ſtill 
$ killing ſome of our ſoldiers in the ſeventh, 
C T thought that he could be no one except 
« M. de Montmorenci. I did not indeed cer- 
« tainly know that he was the perſon till I ſaw 
ce him lying upon the ground with his horſe dead 
« upon him.” After having beaten the Hugue- 
not army near the Iſland of Rhe, he gave up to 
his ſoldiers all the plunder of the place that be- 
longed to himſelf; and when he was told how very 

great 
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great it was, and what a ſacrihce he had made, he 
replied, with a noble diſdain, I came not here 
* to acquire money, but to acquire glory.” 
On going to his Government in Languedoc, he 
called upon one of the young Princes of his houſe, 
who was ſtudying at La Charite, and made him a 
prefent of a purſe of Louis d'ors. On his re- 
turn, on finding that the young Prince had kept it 
locked up in his bureau, he took it from him, and 
threw it out of the window amongſt the popu- 
lace, and turning, ſaid to his relation, “ You 
*© oblige me to do that for you which you ought 
& to have done for yourſelf, The firſt duty of a 
Prince is to be liberal to thoſe who ſtand in need 
of his aſſiſtance.“ His Sovereign, Louis the 
Thirteenth, would moſt readily have granted him 
his pardon, but the vindictive Richelieu, whoſe 
favour he had refuſed to court, would not permit 
him. The Duke was fo beloved in his province 
(Languedoc), that for fear of a revolt of the people 
in his favour, he ſuffered in the Inner Court of 
the Town-houſe of Thoulouſe, at the foot of a 
marble ſtatue of Henry the Fourth, 
T his circumſtance occaſioned the following 
lines : | 
Ante potris ſtatuam, nati implacabilis irã 
Occubui, indigna morte manuque cadens, 
Illoruas 
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Illorum ingemuit nemo, mea fata videndo: 
Ora patris nati pectora marmor erant. 


The Duke is made to ſpeak: 


Doom'd by the ſon's reſentful rage, 
Which neither tears nor prayers aſſuage, 
Beneath the royal father's feet 

A vile diſgraceful death I meet; 

Yet ſympathetic with my ſtate, 

Neither deplores my wretched fate. 

The Father's face, the Son's hard breaſt, 
Alike of marble ſtand confeſt. 


E EEm_— 


CARDINAL RICHELIEU. 


THIS great ſtateſman was intended for the 
army; but, on his elder brother's giving up the 
biſhopric of Lucan to become a Carthuſian, 
he was prevailed upon by his family to take 
orders, to be put in poſſeſſion of that benefice. 
He procured the neceſſary bulls for that purpoſe 
of the Pope, then Paul the Fifth, by falſifying 
his baptiſmal regiſter, and, gaining one year by 
this artifice, he made up the term requiſite by the 
canons. The Pope, not finding out the trick 
put upon him till it was too late, contented 
himſelf with ſaying, «© This young man will not 
«-ſtop here, I fancy.“ 


Richelieu 
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Richelieu performed his exerciſe for the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity at the Sorbonne in his 
epiſcopal robes, he being then not five-and-twenty 
years of age, and took for his theſis, ** Nuts 


* ſimilis mihi—Who is like to myſelf ?” 


He early in life attached himſelf to Mary of 
Medicis, and in the diſputes between her and 
her ſon, Louis the Thirteenth, took her part, for 
which he was baniſhed to Avignon. There he 
amuſed his leifure by writing a Catechiſm,” 
and The Inſtructions of a Chriſtian,“ which 
he afterwards printed at the Louvre Preſs with 
great ſplendor. ; 

On his return to Paris, with the Queen, he 


| was admitted into the Council, as Secretary of 


State, againſt the opinion of his Sovereign, who 
told his other Miniſters that they would repent 
of their placing him in fo eminent a ſituation. 
Soon however, in this ſituation, his tranſcendant 
talents began to diſplay themſelves, and he became 
Prime-miniſter, with a plenitude of power and 
authority that no Miniſter in France before his 
time poſſeſſed. 

He brought his brother from his retreat in a Car- 
thuſian convent, and made him a Cardinal, Arch- 
biſhop of Lyons, and Grand Almoner of France. 
'The brother was dragged unwillingly into public 
life, and was continually writing to his brother 

at, 
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at Paris, to perſuade him to reſign a ſituation 
in which he had ſo little time to attend to his 
ſpiritual concerns. Theſe letters the Cardinal 
never read, after he had been a little uſed to 
their contents, n 

Richelieu, amidſt all his other triumphs, was 
very anxious of the diſtinction that literary fame 
affords. He offered M. Jay a conſiderable ſum 
of money if he would permit him to have the 
credit of his learned Polyglot Bible; and the 
want of ſucceſs of a political comedy which he 
wrote, called Z Europe, gave him ſerious unea- 
ſineſs. 

Richelieu had the merit of inſtituting the ce- 
lebrated French Academy, of eſtabliſhing a ſtand- 
ard of the French language; and in a ſeminary 
which he founded in his native town of Riche- 
lieu, he directed that the French language ſhould 
be the only one taught at it, and that the ſciences 
ſhould be communicated to the pupils in that 

language alone, 

So ambitious was the Cardinal that every thing 
ſhould bend to his will, that he ſpoiled the con- 
venience of the magnificent palace which he 
built at Richelieu, merely to preſerve the room 
entire of the old chateau in which he was born. 

One trait in the Cardinal's conduct mutt ever 
demand our applauſe. An officious perſon came 

to 
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to his Eminence to inform him of certain free 
expreſſions which ſome perſons of conſequence 
had made uſe of, reſpecting his character and his 
conduct, in his hearing. Why how now, you 
E ſcoundrel,” replies the Cardinal to him, & have 
4 you the impudence to curſe and call me all 
« theſe names to my face, under pretence of 
« their having been ſaid by other particular per- 
< ſons, who I know entertain the higheſt reſpect 
« for me?” Then ringing his bell, and turning 
to the page who anſwered it, he ſaid, © Go, 
„ one of you, and turn this troubleſome and 
« malicious fellow down ſtairs.” 

Richelieu at one time, in the unproſperous 
events of public affairs, had cauſed his plate and 
jewels to be packed up, and was preparing to 
quit the kingdom: he was, however, adviſed by 
his friend Cardinal de la Valette to get into his 
coach, and ſhew himſelf openly to the people 
of Paris. This advice he very wiſely took. — 
He was ſome time afterwards, if poſſible, in ſtil} 
greater danger. Mary de Medicis, his old pro- 
tectreſs, had prevailed upon his Sovereign to 
diſmiſs him from his high office, and a new 
Adminiſtration was forming ; he had, however, the 
good ſenſe and firmneſs of mind to demand a 
private audience of his Majeſty, at which he 
prevailed with that aſcendancy which ſtrong minds 

mult 
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texture, 

Voltaire had ſuppoſed the famous Political Teſ- 
tament” attributed to this Cardinal to be a forgery. 
A copy of it has been diſcovered fince his death 
in the library of the King of France, in his 
own hand-writing. f 

Richelieu died completely worn · out with fatigue 
of body and of mind, at the age of fiſty- eight. 
A few hours before he died he ſent for M. Chicot, 
his phyſician, and deſired him, as a man of honour, 
to tell him what he really thought of his fituation. 
„In four-and-twenty hours,” replied he, “your 
« Eminence will be either dead or cured.” — 
Richelieu knew very well what this meant, and 
ſent immediately for his Confeſſor, who adminiſter- 
ed the laſt ſacraments to him. With his eyes 
fixed attentively upon the veſſel that contained 
the holy element, he exclaimed, ** O my Judge, 
<« condemn me, if, in what I have done, I have 
« ever had any intentions but thoſe of ſerving 
« the King and the Country !”” His Sovereign, 
on being informed of his death, ſaid codlly, 
« Voila un grand politique mort.” 

Richelieu was, during the whole of his ad- 
miniſtration, very ſubject to fleepleſs nights. — 
He had ever by his bed-ſide one of his pages 
to read to him whea he was indiſpoſed to reſt. 

A young 
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A young man, who had been recommended to 
him as one of his readers, imagining that the 
Cardinal was aſleep, was looking over ſome 
papers that lay upon his bed. The Cardinal, 
who had feigned to be aſleep merely to try the 
young man's diſcretion and honour, darting ſud- 
denly a look of great ſternneſs upon him, ordered 
him immediately to leave the room, and never 
afterwards to come into his preſence. 

One of the Cardinal's maxims was, That 
& an unfortunate and an imprudent perſon were 
ſynonimous terms.” Of his own method of 
acting, he gave this account to the Marquis 
de Vieville. © I never dare undertake any thing 
« until I have well conſidered it; but, when I 
have once taken my reſolution, I go directly 
« to my point. I throw down every” thing that 
& ſtands in my way: I cut up every thing by 
« the roots that oppoſes me; and then I cover 
« every thing with my CardinaPs robe.” ---Riche- 
heu uſed to ſay, That the favourites of his 
Sovereign, and their intrigues, gave him more 
trouble than all Europe taken together.“ 
The completeſt teſtimony that was ever given 
to the talents of Richelieu was by Peter 
the Great, on ſeeing the ſtatue of the Cardi- 
nal at the Sorbonne, „ This,” ſaid he, was 
© ͤ man to whom 1 ſhould very gladly have 

* given 
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« given one half of my dominions, if he could 
ce have governed the other half for me.“ 


. OO e — ͤ—— 


MARIE DE MEDICIS, 


WHEN this Princeſs was examined befofe one 
of the Preſidents of the Parliament of Paris, re- 
ſpecting ſome intrigues ſhe had entered into againſt 
the Cardinal de Richelieu, ſhe faid of him,— 
e That ſhe believed he was the greateſt diſſem- 
e bler that ever exiſted ; that he could ſeem what- 
« ever he pleaſed; that in one half hour he 
* could look as if he were dying, and that in 
* the next he could aſſume the appearance of 
« full health and of chearfulneſs.“ 

The Cardinal, who had been the ſervant of this 
Queen, drove her out of the kingdom of France, and 
ſhe died at Cologne. Chigi, the Pope's Legate in 
that city, aſſiſted her in her laſt moments. With 
great difficulty he prevailed upon her to ſay thatſhe 
forgave Richelieu; but when he preſſed her to ſend 
the Cardinal a bracelet, or a ring, as a token of her 
perfect reconciliation. with him, ſhe exclaimed, 
« Queſtoe pur troppo This is indeed too much p* 
and died ſoon afterwards. 

VOL. I. L < In 
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« In the month of Auguſt, 1641, ſays Lilly, 
« | beheld the old Queen Mother of France, 
« Mary of Medicis, departing from London, in 
« company of Thomas Earl of Arundel. A fad 
« ſpectacle of mortality it was, and produced 
« tears from mine eyes, and many other beholders, 
© to fee an aged, lean, decrepid, poor Queen, 
« ready for her grave, neceſſitated to depart 
« hence, having no place of reſidence left her, 
„ but where the courteſy of her hard fortune 
s affigned it. She had been the only ſtately 
« and magnificent woman of Europe, wife to 
« the greateſt king that ever lived in France, 
mother unto one king and unto two Queens.” 


_— > —¼— —7˖0—— 
GUSTAYVUS ADOLPHUS, 
KING OF SWEDEN. 


THIS great General was certainly one of the 
heroes of the laſt century—a century abounding 
in heroes; his courage, his general force of mind, 
his integrity, and his piety, well entitling him 
to that dignified appellation, 

In one of his letters toLouis XII. of France, who 
had written to him to expreſs his ſorrow at being 

told 
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told that he was dejected on account of Wal- 
lenſtein's ſucceſſes in the field againſt him, he 
ſays, * I am not ſo ill at my eaſe as my enemies 
« wiſh to give out. I have troops enough to 
„ oppoſe to them, and troops which will never 
4% loſe their courage but with their life. We 
& ſkirmiſh together every day, and I think that 
« Wallenſtein begins now to experience what 
<« troops well diſciplined and courageous can do, 
6 eſpecially when they fight for ſo noble a cauſe 
cc as that of general Liberty, and defend Kings 
« and Nations who are groaning under the yoke 
6 of tyranny and perſecution.” 

When the town of Landſhut, in Bavaria, ſur- 
rendered to him at diſcretion, the principal in- 
habitants of it fell down upon their knees be- 
fore him, and preſented him with the keys of 
their town. „ Riſe, riſe,” ſaid he; © it is 
« your duty to fall upon your knees to God, 
« and not to fo frail and feeble a mortal as I 
« am.” 

Guſtavus, differently from our modern Ge- 
nerals, never engaged in any battle without firſt 
praying at the head of the troops he was about 
to lead towards the enemy, ſometimes with, and 
ſometimes without book. This done, he uſed 
to thunder out in a ſtrong and energetic manner 
ſome German hymn or plalm, in which he was 

1 2 followed 
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followed by his whole army. (The effeQ of this 
in uniſon with thirty or * forty thouſand men 
was wonderful and terrible.) Immediately 
before the battle of Lutzen, ſo fatal to himſelf, 
but ſo honourable to his army, he vociferated 
the tranſlation of the forty-ſixth pſalm, made 
by Luther when he was a priſoner in the fortreſs 
of Coburg, that begins God is our ſtrong caſtle.” 
The trumpets and drums immediately {truck up, 
and were accompanied by the miniſters and all 
the ſoldiers in the army. To this ſucceeded a 
hymn made by Guſtavus himſelf, which begun, 
« My dear little army fear nothing, though thy 
„ numerous enemies have ſworn thy ruin.“ — 
The word given by the King for that day was, 
„God be with us.” 

The Miniſters of Louis XIII. King of France 


were deſirous to inſert in a treaty between their 


Sovereign and Guſtavus, that the King of France 
had the King of Sweden under his protection. 
Guſtavus ſpiritedly replied, ** I have no occaſion 
« for any protection but that of God, and I deſire 
no other. After God I acknowledge no ſupe- 
*« rior, and I wiſh to owe the ſucceſs of my 
arms to my ſword and my good conduct alone.“ 

In a conference he had with the Miniſter from 
our Court, Sir Henry Vane, whom he ſuppoſed 


to have been bribed by the Court of Spain, as 
Sir 
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Sir Harry was preſſing him in a manner which 
be did not like, he ſaid to him in Latin, “ Sir, I 
% do not underſtand you, you talk Spaniſh.” 
He always preferred foreign ſoldiers, who ſerved 
voluntarily for pay, to thoſe which were inliſted 
by the authority of government in his own country. 
& A hound,” ſaid he, © that is dragged by force 
© to the field never hunts well.“ 

In one of his journies he was accoſted by a 
Student in Latin, who deſired him to permit 
him to ſerve in his cavalry. © Be it fo, Sir,” 
replied the King; “an indifferent ſcholar may 
© make a very good ſoldier. But why, Sir,” 
replied the King, “do you wiſh to difcontinue 
« your ſtudies?” © Alas! Sire,” faid the Stu- 
dent, «I prefer arms to books.” © Ah, man!” 
replied the King, who ſpoke Latin very fluently, 
2nd who was a good Latin ſcholar, „I ſee what 
„it is—it is as Horace ſays, 


Optat ephippia bos piger : optat arare caball us. 
The flow dull ox gay trappings wants; 
Te plough the fiery courſer pants. 


Guſtavus uſed to ſay, & That a man made 
Ja better ſoldier, in proportion to his being a 
« better Chriſtian.” He uſed alſo to ſay, That 
there were no perſons ſo happy as thoſe that 
died in the performance of their duty.“ It 
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was faid of his death, “He died with his ſword 
& in his hand, the word of command in his mouths 
« and with 2 in his imagination.“ 


— outer —— — — 
LORD CORE, 


when he was made Serjeant, took for his motto, 
% Lex eft tutiſſuna Coffs —Law is the ſafeſt 
« helmet.” 

Five forts of perſons,” ſays Fuller, « this 
* great man uſed to foredeſign to miſery and po- 
« verty: chymiſts, monopolizers, concealers, 
< promoters, and rythming poets. For three 
& things he ſaid he would give God ſolemn 
<« thanks: that he never gave his body to phy- 
<« fic, nor his heart to cruelty, nor his hand to 
« corruption. In three things he much applaud- 
cc ed his own ſucceſs: in his fair fortune with 
sc his wife, in his happy ſtudy of the law, and 
« in his free coming by all his preferment nec 
ce prece nec pretio, neither begging nor bribing 
6 for preferment. He conſtantly had prayers 
<« ſaid in his own houſe, and charitably relieved 
« the poor with his conſtant alms. The foun- 
« dation of Sutton's Hoſpital (the Charter-Houſe) 
* (when indeed but a foundation) had been 


« ruined 
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© ruined before it was raiſed, and cruſhed by 
« ſome courtiers in the hatching thereof, had 
« not his great care preſerved the fame.” 

On receiving from Lord Bacon, as a preſent, his 
celebrated Treatiſe « De Inſtauratione Scientiarum, 
he wrote on a blank leaf, malignantly enough, 
this diſtich: 

Inftaurare paras veterum documenta ſophorum, 
Inſtaura leges juſtitiamque prius. 


You with a vain and ardent zeal explore 

The old philoſopher's abſtruſer lore. 

Juſtice and law your notice betrer claim, 
Knowledge of them inſuce you fairer fame. 


— — —— 


KING FAMES THE FIRST. 


THIS Monarch was extremely profuſe in his 
preſents to his favourites. Sir Robert Cecil, aſter - 
wards Earl of Saliſbury, his Treaſurer, according 
to Oſborn, in his Memoirs of the Life of this 
Prince, took the following method to corre& 
his extravagance: 

The Earl of Somerſet had procured from 
King James a warrant to the Treaſury for 
* 20,000l. who, in his exquiſite prudence, finding 
that not only the Exchequer, but that the 

L 4 Indies 
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< Indies themſelves would in time want fluency 
* to feed ſo immenſe a prodigality; and, not 
« without reaſon, apprehending the King as igno- 
« rant of the value of what was demanded, as 
& of the deſert of the perſon who begged it, laid 
& the former mentioned ſum upon the ground, 
ce in a room through which his Majeſty was to 
ce paſs, who, amazed at the quantity, as a fight 
« not unpoſſibly his eyes never ſaw before, aſked 
* the Treaſurer whoſe money it was? who an- 
« ſwered, © Yours, before you gave it away. 
« 'Thereupon the King fell into a paſſion, pro- 
te teſting that he was abuſed, never intending any 
& ſuch gift; and, caſtmg himſelf upon the heap, 
& ſcrabbled out the quantity of two or three 
& hundred pounds, and ſwore he ſhould have no 
“ more.“ 

James was extremely fond of hunting, and very 
ſevere againſt thoſe who diſturbed him in the pur- 
ſuit of that amuſement. I dare boldly ſay,” 
fays Oſborn, with much ſpleen, & that one man 
& in his reign might with more ſafety have killed 
& another, than a raſcal deer; but if a ſtag had 
« been known to have miſcarried, and the author 
ce fled, a proclamation, with the deſcription of the 
« party, had beenpreſentlypenned by the Attorney- 
« General, and the penalty of his Majeſty's high 
te diſpleaſure (by which was underſtood the Star- 
% chamber), 
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ct chamber), threatened againſt all that did abet, 
« comfort, or relieve him: thus ſatyrical, or, if 
ce you pleaſe, tragical, was this ſylvan Prince againſt 
« deer-killers, and indulgent to man- layers. 
« But, leſt this expreſſion ſhould be thought too 
e poetical for a hiſtorian, I ſhall leave his Majeſty 
c drefled to poſterity in the colours I faw him in 
the next progreſs after his inauguration, which 
„ was as green as the graſs he trod on, with a 
c feather in his cap, and a horn inſtead of 2 
& {ſword by his fide; how ſuitable to his age, 
« perſon, or calling, I leave others to judge from 
his pictures, he owning a countenance not in 
« the leaſt regard ſemblable to any my eyes ever 
met with, beſides an hoſt dwelling at Ampthill, 
formerly a ſhepherd, and ſo metaphorically of 
e the ſame profeſſion.” | | 


LORD BACON. 


THIS great man has been accuſed of deſert- 
ing his friend and patron the Earl of Eſſex in 
his diſtreſs, Fuller thus attempts to exculpate 
him. 

„Lord Bacon,” ſays he, «© was more true 
© to the Earl than the Earl was to himſelf; for 

cc finding 
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« finding him prefer deſtruction before diſplea- 
© ſing counſel, he fairly forſook (not his per- 
« fon, whom his pity attended to the grave, 
& but) his practices, and herein was not the 
& worſe friend for being the better ſubject.“ 

This oracle of human wiſdom ſays finely 
in his Eſſay upon Innovations, It is good 
c not to try experiments in States, except the 
<« neceflity be urgent, or the utility evi- 
« dent; and well to beware, that it be the re- 
« formation that draweth on the change, and not 
« the defire of change that pretendeth the re- 
&« formation. And laſtly, that the novelty, 
& though it be not rejected, yet be held ſuſ- 
& pected; and, as the Scripture ſays, that we 
* make a ſtand upon the antient ways, and then 
<« look about us, and ſee what is the ſtraight 
and right way, and ſo to walk in it.“ 

Lord Bacon's Eſſays, which, as he ſays, will 
be more read than his other works, „ coming 
« home to men's buſineſs and boſoms, have been 
the text-book of myriads of Eſſay-Writers, and 
comprehend ſuch a condenſation of wiſdom and 
learning, that they have very fairly been wire- 
drawn by his ſucceſſors. Dr. Rowley, his 
Chaplain, gives the following account of his 
method of ſtudy, and of ſome of his domeſtic 
habits, * He was,” ſays he, „ no plodder 

; | “ upon 
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% upon works; for though he read much, and 
that with great judgment and rejection of im- 
te pertinences incident to many authors, yet he 
& would uſe ſome relaxation of mind with his 
« ſtudies; as gently walking, coaching, flow 
&« riding, playing at bowls, and other ſuch like 


« exerciſes. Yet he would loſe no time; for 


& upon his firſt return he would immediately fall 
« to reading or thinking again; and ſo ſuffered no 
« moment to be loſt and paſt by him unprofitably. 
* You might call his table a refection of the ear 
« as well as of the ſtomach, like the Noes 
« Attice, or entertainments of the Deipnoſophiſts, 
« wherein a man might be refreſhed in his mind 
* and underſtanding no leſs than in his body. I 
« have known ſome men of mean parts that have 
ec profeſſed to make uſe of their note-books when 
« they have riſen from his table. He never took a 
« pride (as is the humour of ſome) in putting any 
& of his gueſts, or thoſe that diſcourſed with him, 
ce to the bluſh, but was ever ready tocountenance 
te their aþilities, whatever they were. Neither was 
& he one that would appropriate the diſcourſe to 
« himſelf alone, but left a liberty to the reſt to ſpeak 
« in their turns; and he took pleaſure to hear a 
e manſpeak in his own faculty, and would draw him 
C on and allure him to diſcourſe upon different ſub- 


« jects: and for himſelf, he deſpiſed no man's obſer- 
„ vations, 


* 
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& ,vations, but would light his torch at any man's 


cc candle.“ 


Mr. Oſborn, in his ** Advice to his Son,” and 
who knew Lord Bacon perſonally, thus deſcribes 


| him: © Lord Bacon, Earl of St. Alban's, in all 


&« companies did appear a good proficient (if not a 
& maſter) in thoſe arts entertained for the ſubject 
© of every one's diſcourſe; ſo as I dare maintain, 
« without the leaſt affectation of flattery or hyper- 
ce bole, that his moſt caſual talk deſerveth to be 
« written, as I have been told that his firſt or 
& fouleſt copies required no great labour to render 
c them competent for the niceſt judgements ; a 
& high perfection, attainable only by uſe, and 
cc treating with every man in his reſpective pro- 
& feſſion, and what he was moſt verſed in.—So 
& as J have heard him entertain a Country Lord in 
<« the proper terms relating to hawks and dogs *, 

ie and at another time outcant a London chirur- 
& geon. Thus he did not only learn himſelf, but 
« gratify ſuch as taught him, who looked upon 
& their callings as honourable through his notice. 


In this reſpect Lord Bacon reſembled that great ſcho - 
lar Salmaſius, who talked ſo learne dly about dogs and 
horſes, and the amuſements of the field of all kinds, before 
2 Dutch gentleman, that he enquiced the name of him as 
ef a ſuppoſed brother ſportſman. 


© Nor 
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« Nor did an eaſie falling into arguments (not 
« unjuſtly taken for a blemiſh in the moſt) appear 
6 leſs than an ornament in him; the ears of the 
ce hearers receiving moregratification thantrouble, 
4 and (ſo) no leſs ſorry when he came to conclude, 
« than diſpleaſed with any that did interrupt him. 
Nou this general knowledge he had in all things, 
« huſbanded by his wit, and dignified by ſo majeſ- 
« tical a carriage he was known to own, ſtrook 
c ſuch an awful reverence in thoſe he queſtioned, 
* that they durſt not conceal the moſt intrinſick 
c part of their myſteries from him, for fear of 
« appearing ignorant, or ſaucy; all which rendered 
“ him no leſs neceſſary than admirable at the 
« Council-table, where, in reference to Impoſi- 

ce tions, Monopolies, &c. the meaneſt manufactures 

« were an uſual argument; and (as I have heard) 

« did in this baffle the Earl of Middleſex, that was 

born and bred a citizen, &e. Yet without any 

&« great (if at all) interrupting his other ſtudies, as 

is not hard to be imagined of a quick apprehen- 

& ſion, in which he was. admirable.” 


Lord Bacon is buried in a ſmall obſcure church 
in St. Alban's, where the gratitude of one of 
his ſervants, Mr. Meatys, has raiſed a monu- 
ment to him; a gratitude which ſhould be imi- 
tated on a larger ſcale, and in a more illuſtrious 


place 
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place of ſepulture, by a great and opulent nation, 
who may well boaſt of the honour of having had 
fuch an ornament to human nature born amongſt 
them. In this age of liberality, diſtinguiſhed 
as well by poſſeſſing lovers of the arts as 
great artiſts themſelves, foreigners ſhould no 
longer look in vain for the juſt tribute of our ve- 
neration to the memory of this great man, and 
that of Mr. Boyle and Mr. Locke, in our magnifi- 
cent repoſitories of the dead: and now indeed by 
the opening of St. Paul's to monuments for Dr. 
Johnſon and Mr. Howard, and by the wiſe and libe- 
ral regulations entered into by the Chapter of that 
Cathedral, Gwynn's idea of a Britiſh Temple of 
Fame may be realized, 

There is alſo wanting another monument to 
Lord Bacon---the hiſtory of his life and writ- 
ings; a work often mentioned by that great 
maſter of biography Dr. Johnſon, as a work 
that himſelf ſhould like to undertake, and to which 
he wiſhed to add a complete edition of Lord 
Bacon's Engliſh writings. Mr. Mallet has in- 
deed written a life of this great man, but it is 
very ſcanty and imperfect, and ſays very little either 
of the philoſophy of Lord Bacon or of thoſe that 
preceded him ; ſo that Biſhop Warburton, ir. his 
ſtrong manner, ſaid, “ that he ſuppoſed if Mr, 
« Mallet were to write the life of the Duke of 

a | c Marlborough, 


\ 
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« Marlborough, he would never once mention 
« the military art.” . 


Lord Bacon died at Lord Arundel's houſe at 
Highgate, in his way to Gorhambury, He was 
ſeized with the ſtroke of death as he was making 
ſome. philoſophical experiments. He dictated the 
following letter to Lord Arundel three days be- 
fore he died ; which muſt be peruſed with a me- 
lancholy pleaſure, as it was the laſt letter this great 
man ever dictated, 


© MY VERY GOOD LORD, 


« I WAS likely to havehad the fortune of Caius 

« Plinius the elder, who loſt his life by trying an 
« experiment about the burning of the moun- 
© tain Veſuvius, for I was deſirous to try an ex- 
« periment or two touching the conſervation and 
&« enduration of bodies. As for the experiment 
« itfelf, it ſucceeded extremely well; but on 
te the journey (between London and Highgate) 
« 1 was taken with ſuch a fit of caſting as I 
„ knewnot whether it were the ſtone, or ſome ſur- 
« feit, or cold, or indeed a touch of them all three. 
Rut when I came to your Lordſhip's houſe I 
© was not able to go back, and therefore was 
« forced to take my lodging here, where your 
« houſekeeper is very careful and diligent about 
% me; 


ed 
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« me; which I aſſure myſelf your Lordſhip will 
« not only pardon towards him, but think the better 
«« of him for it; for indeed your Lordſhip's houſe 
& was happie to me, and I kiſſe your noble hands 
& for the wellcome which I am fure you give me to 
« it. I know how unfit it is for me to write to your 
« Lordſhip with any pen but my own, but in truth 
c my fingers are ſo disjointed with this fit of 
« ficknels that I cannot ſteadily hold my pen. 
&« Your Lordſhip's to command, 
« ST. ALBAx's.“ 


Mr. Evelyn, in his Eſſay upon Phyſiognomy, at 
the end of his Treatiſe upon Medals, ſays of 
Lord Bacon, © he had a ſpacious forehead and a 
« piercing eye, always (as I have been told by 
c one who knew him well) looking upward, as a 
« ſoul in ſublime contemplation, and as the perſon, 
* who, by ſtanding up againſt dogmatiſts, was to 
« emancipat2 and tet free the long and miſerably. 
« captivated philoſophy, which has ever ſince 
« made ſuch conqueſts in the territories of 
« nature.“ 


Lord Bacon in his “ Eſſay upon Health and Long 

« Lite” ſays, that on ſome Philoſopher's being 
alked how he had arrived to the very advanced 
period of life which he then was, replied, “ Intus 
| c melle, 
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te melle, extra aleo.“ By taking honey within, 
“ and oil without *.“ | 

Not long before Lord Bacon's death he was 
viſited by the Marquis d'Effiat, a Frenchman of 
rank and of learning. Lord Bacon was ill, and 
received him in his bed- chamber with the cur- 
tains drawn. The Marquis on entering the 
room paid to him this very elegant compliment: 
c Your Lordſhip reſembles the Angels. We have 
« all heard of them; we are all deſirous to ſee 
« them; and we never have that ſatisfaction.” 


p— . — — 


SIR TOBY MATTHEWS, 


a great friend of Lord Bacon, ſays, in the pro- 
face to the Collection of Engliſh Letters which 
he made as long ago as in King James the 
Firſt's time, “ that there is no ſtock or people 
te in the whole world, where men of all condi- 


* One of our Conſuls in Egypt (a gentleman te 
whom his country has the higheſt obligations, for the 
very early information with which he ſupplied our Set- 
tlements in the Eaſt Indies with the information of the 
breaking out of the laſt war with the French) imagines 
that oil applied externally to the human body, as in a 
ſhirt dipped in that lubricating ſubſtance, would prevent 
the infection of that horrible calamity the plague.; and 
as he lives in a country occaſionally viſited by that 
dreadful diſorder, he has had but too frequent opportu- 
nities of makivg the experiment, 
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ce tions live ſo peaceably, and ſo plentifully, yea, 
&« and ſo ſafely alſo, as in England. The Engliſh,” 
adds he, © unite the greateſt concurrence of the 
« moſt excellent qualities: they are the moſt 
ce obligeable, the moſt civil, the moſt modeſt and 
« fate in all kinds of all nations. To conclude, 
« therefore, upon the whole matter, I concur, 
generally, and even naturally, with a certain 
« worthy, honeſt, and true-hearted Engliſhman, 
© who is now dead (meaning Sir Dennis Bruſſels). 
& For once after a grievous fit of the ſtone 
„(when he was no leſs than fourſcore years 
« old), he found himſelf to be out of pain, and 
“ in ſuch kind of eaſe in the way of recovery 
« as that great weight of age might admit, where- 
« with the good man was ſo pleaſed, that he 
&« fell to talk very honeſtly, tho' very pleaſantly 
« alſo, after this manner: If God ſhould ſay 
© thus to me, Thou art fourſcore years of age, 
© but yet I am content to lend thee a dozen 
' © years more of life, and becauſe thou haſt con- 
© verſed with the men of ſo many nations in 
© Europe, my pleaſure is, that for hereafter thou 
© ſhalt have leave to chuſe for thylelf of which 
* thou wouldſt rather be than of any other, I 
© would quickly know how to make this anſwer 
© without ſtudying, Let me be neither Dutch, 
© nor Flemiſh, nor French, nor Italian, but an 
© Engliſhman /—an Engliſhman, good I.ord.'— 

“ This 
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tc This ſaid he, and this ſay I,” adds Sir Toby, 
© as being moſt clearly of his mind.“ 


— ——— 
CHARLES THE FIRST. 


MANY reſemblances occur in ſeveral of the 
circumſtances attending the execution of this 
Prince, and that of the late unfortunate and ex- 
cellent Louis XVI. The following extract 
is made from a very curious little book, called 
«© England's Shame, or the unmaſking of a Poli- 
« tic Atheiſt ; being a full and faithful Relation 
« of the Life and Death of that Grand Impoſtor 
© Hugh Peters. By William Young, M. D. 
© London, 1663. 12mo. Dedicated to Her 
© Moſt Excellent Majeſty Henrietta Maria, the 
© Mother Queen of England, Scotland, France, 
« and Ireland.“ 

The ſoldiers were ſecretly admoniſhed by 
< letters from Hugh Peters to exerciſe the ad- 
% mired patience of King Charles, by upbraid- 
ing him to his face; and ſo it was; for have 
« ing gotten him on board their boat to tranſ- 
ce port. him to Weſtminſter Hall, they would not 
cc afford him a cuſhion to fit upon, nay, ſcarcely 
the company of his ſpaniel, but ſcoffed at him 

M2 « moſt 
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4% moſt vilely; as if to blaſpheme the King were 
© not to blaſpheme God, who had eſtabliſhed 
& him to be his Vicegerent, our ſupreme Mo- 
&« derator, and a faithful Cuſtos Duorum Tabu- 
Clarum Legum, Keeper of both Tables of the 


« Law. 


* The King being fafely arrived at Whitehall 
(that they might the. eaſter reach the crown), 
„* they do with pious pretences, ſeconded with 


fears of declining, hoodwink their General 


&« Fairfax to condeſcend to this bloody ſacrifice. 
© Whereas Oliver Cromwell and Ireton would 
« appear only to be his admirers, and ſpectators 


of the regicide, by ſtanding in a window at 


« Whitehall, within view of the ſcaffold and the 


« people; whilſt Peters, fearing a tumult, diſ- 


“ ſembles himſelf ſick at St. James's ; conceiting - 
« that he might thereby plead not guilty, though 
« no man was more forward than he to encou- 
„rage Colonel Axtel in this action, and to am- 


„ mate his regiment to cry for juſtice againſt the 


6 ?raytor, for ſo they called the King.” 
«© The reſolve paſſed,” adds Dr. Young, © that 


« the King muſt be conveyed from Windſor 


« Caſtle to Hampton Court, Harriſon rides 


„ with him, and upbraids him to his face. Pe- 


«* ters riding before him out of the Caſtle cries, 
We'll whiſk him, we'll whiſk him, now we 
© have 
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have him.” A pattern of loyalty, one formerly 
« Captain for the King's intereſt, ſeizing 
«© Peters's bridle, ſays, Good Mr, Peters, what 
will you do with the King? I hope that you 
© will do his perſon no harm.“ That Peters 
might be Peters, he replies, He ſhall die the 
death of a traitor, were there never a man in 
England but he.“ The Captain forced to looſe 
ce his hold of the reins by a blow given him 
&« over his hand with Peters's ſtaff, this trum- 
peter of ſorrow rides on ſinging his ſad note, 
We'll whiſk him, we'll whiſk him, I warrant 
you, now we have him!“ 

Oliver Cromwell is ſaid to have put his hand 
to the neck of Charles as he was placed in his 
coffin, and to have made obſervations on the ex- 
treme appearance of health and a long life that 
his body exhibited upon diſſection. Oliver was 
at firſt anxious to have ſtained the King's me- 
mory, by pretending that he had a ſcandalous 
diſeaſe upon him at the time of his death, had he 
not been prevented by the bold and ſteady aſſer- 
tion to the contrary made by a Phyſician, ho 
chanced to be preſent at the opening of the 
body, 

dir Thomas Herbert, who was Groom of the 
Bedchamber to Charles, and who waited on him 
ior. two years previous to his decapitation, has 

M3 written 
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written a very curious and intereſting account of 


that period. 
He attended his maſter to the ſcaffold, but had 


not the heart to mount it with him. At the ſtair- 


caſe he reſigned him into the hands of good 
Biſhop Juxon. He tells this curious anecdote 
reſpeQting the Lord General Fairfax's ignorance 
of the King's death When the execution was 
over, Sir Thomas, in walking through the long 
gallery at Whitehall, met Lord Fairfax, who 
ſaid to him, © Sir Thomas, how does the 
« King?” © which,” adds he, I thought very 
« ſtrange (it ſeemed thereby that the | ord Ge- 
ce neral knew not what paſſed), being all that 
“ morning (and indeed at other times) uſing 
cc his power and intereſt to have the execution 
&« deferred for ſome days.” Cromwell, however, 
knew better; for on ſeeing Sir J homas he told 
him, that he ſhould have orders ſpeedily for the 
King's burial, -When Charles was told, that he 


was ſoon to be removed from W indfor to White- 


hall, he only ſaid, ** God is everywhere alike in 


„ wiſdom, power, and goodneſs.” 


In the MS. Memoirs of that excellent woman 
Lady Fanſhawe, ſhe gives the following affecting 
account of ſome interviews ſhe had with this un- 
fortunate Monarch, whilſt he was priſoner at 


Hampton Court, 
* During 
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„ During the King's ſtay at Hampton Court 
« ] went three times to pay my duty to him, 
© both as T was the daughter of his ſervant, and 
ce the wife of his ſervant. The laſt time I ever 
„ ſaw him, I could not refrain from weeping. 
« When 1 took my leave of the King, he ſalu- 
« ted me, and I prayed God to preſerve his 
« Majeſty with long life and happy years. The 


“King ſtroked me on the cheek, and faid, - 


© Child, if God pleaſeth it ſhall be ſo; but both 
* you and I muſt ſubmit to God's will, and you 
* know what hands I am in.“ Then turning to 
my huſband, he ſaid, Be ſure, Dick, to tell 
© my fon all that I have faid, and deliver theſe 
letters to my wife. Pray God bleſs her; and I 
* hope I fhall do well, Then taking my huſband 
& jn his arms, he ſaid, Thou haſt ever been an 
* honeſt man; I hope God will bleſs thee, and 
make thee a happy ſervant to my ſon, whom I 
* have charged. in my letter to continue his love 
and truſt to you:“ adding, And J do promiſe 
you, if I am ever reſtored to my dignity, I will 
* bountifully reward you both for your ſervices 
* and ſufferings.” Thus did we part from that 
„ glorious ſun, that within a few months after- 
„ wards was extinguiſhed, to the grief of all 
s Chriſtians who are not forſaken of their God.” 

M 4 Charles 
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Charles the Firſt was a man of a very elegant 
mind. He had a good taſte in art, and drew 
tolerably well. A man at Bruſſels has ſeveral 
original letters of Rubens in MS. In one of 
them he expreſſes his ſatisfaction at being ſoon 
to viſit England; „ for (adds he) I am told 
e that the Prince of that country is the beſt 
« judge of art of any of the Princes of his time.“ 
Charles uſed to ſay of himſelf, that he knew fo 
much of arts and manufactures in general, that he 
believed he could get his living by any of them, 
except weaving in tapeſtry. 

Charles muſt probably have met with his very 
ſevere fate in conſequence of his duplicity.— 
Cromwell declared that he could not truſt him. 
His fate is a ftriking inſtance of the truth of the 
maxim of Menander, thus tranſlated by Grotius: 


In re omni conducibile eſt quoyis tempore 
Verum proloquier. Idque in vita ſpondeo 
Securitatis eſſe partem maximam. 


At cvery time, and upon all occaſions, 
"Tis right to ſpeak the truth. And this I vouch 
In every various ſtate of human life 

The greateſt part of our ſecurity. 


Of the letter which is ſaid to have been the 
cauſe of the death of Charles, the author of the 
* Richardſoniana” has preſerved the following 


very curious account, 
| 6 Lord 
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* Lord Bolingbroke told us“ (June 12, 1742) 
ce that Lord Oxford had often told him that he 
cc had ſeen, and had in his hands, an original 
« letter that King Charles the Firſt wrote to the 
« Queen, in anſwer to one of her's that had 
« been intercepted, and then forwarded to him 
te wherein ſhe reproached him for © having made 
© thoſe villains too great conceſſions ;* (viz. 
« that Cromwell ſhould be Lord-Lieutenant of 
c Ireland for life without account; that that king- 
ce dom ſhould be in the hands of the party, with 
« an army there kept which ſhould know no 
te head but the Lieutenant; that Cromwell ſhould 
ce have a garter, &c.) that in this letter of the 
« King's it was faid, © that ſhe ſhould leave 
him to manage, who was better informed of 
© all circumſtances than ſhe could be; but ſhe 
might be entirely eaſy as to whatever conceſ- 
© fjons he ſhould make them, for that he ſhould 
© know in due time how to deal with the rogues, 
© who inſtead of a ſilken garter ſhould be fitted 
* with a hempen cord.“ So the letter ended: 
« which anſwer, as they waited for, ſo they in- 
« tercepted accordingly, and it determined his 
« fate, This letter Lord Oxford faid he had of- 
4 fered { 590 for, 


# « Mr. Pope, Lerd Marchmont, and myſelf.” 
Charles, 
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Charles, according to Sir Philip Warwick, 


never appeared to ſo much advantage as in the 
conference in the Iſle of Wight. © He lhewed,” 
fays Sir Philip, © that he was converſant in divinity, 
© hw and good reaſon, inſomuch as one day, 
“ whilſt I turned the King's chair when he 
cc was about to riſe, the Earl of Saliſhury came 
« ſuddenly upon me, and called me by my name, 
< and faid, * The King is wonderfully improyed;“ 
© to which I as ſuddenly replied, < No, my Lord, 
© he was always ſo, but your Lordſhip too late 
$ diſcerned it. 

When Charles was preſſed by the Parliament 
ktiniſters to give way to a ſmall Catechiſm for 
Children which they had compoſed, © I will 
* not,” faid he, “take upon me to determine 
<& that all thoſe texts which you quote are rightly 
applied, and have their true ſenſe given them; 
& and I aſſure you, gentlemen, I would licenſe 
& a catechi{m, at a venture, ſooner for men than 
* I would for children, becauſe they can judge 
« for themſelves, and I make a great conſcience 
& to permit that children ſhould be corrupted 
& jn their firſt principles.“ 

Speaking one day of ſome propoſitions made 
him by the two Houſes reſpecting the govern- 
ment of England, he prophetically faid, Well, 


* they will atk fo much, and uſe it fo ill, that the 


„people 
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& people of England will be glad to replace 
v the power they have taken from the crown 
© where it is due; and J have offended againſt 
F them more in the things which I have granted 
c them, than in any thing which I ever deſigned 
«© againſt them.” 

Charles when Prince of Wales, and ſoon after 
his return from Spain, is thus deſcribed by the 
Counteſs of Bedford, in a letter to his ſiſter 
the Queen of Bohemia: 


« NONE plaies his part in this our world 
« with ſo due applauſe as your excellent brother, 
*« who wins daily more and more upon the hearts 
Sof all good men, and hath begotten, by his 
* princelie and wiſe proceedings, ſuch an opinion 
&« of his realitie, judgment, and worthie inten- 
& tions for the public good, that I think never 
Prince was more powerful in the Parliament- 
* houſe than he; and there doth he expreſs himſelf 
& ſubſtantially ſo well, that he is often called up to 
* ſpeak, and he doth it with that ſatisfaction to 
both Houſes as is much admired ; and he behaves 
* himſelf with as much reverence to the Houſes 
*© when either himſelf takes occaſion to ſpeak, or 
« is choſen by them to do ſo unto the Lower 
« Houſe, as any other man who fits amongſt 
« them; and he will patiently bear contradictions, 

cc and 
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& and calmly forego his own opinions, if he have 
&« been miſtaken, which yet hath ſo ſeldom hap- 
© pened, as not above twice in all this time he hath 
& had cauſe to approve of any other than his 
« own; all which are fo remarkable excellen- 
“ cies in a Prince fo young, ſo lately come to be 
&« himſelf, as I am ſure the world hath not another 
4 to parallel with him. He is beſides moſt diligent 
& and indefatigable in buſineſſes, a patient hearer, 
& judicious in diſtinguiſhing counſells, moderate 


“e in his actions, ſteady in his reſolutions ; ſo eeven, 


4c as varlableneſs is a thing neither in deed nor in 
& appearance in him; and fo civil and accompliſh- 
& cd withall, every way both in mind and body, 
&« that conſider him even not as Prince (which yet 
« adds much luſtre to him), and there is nobody 
« who muſt notacknowledge him to be a gentle- 
& man very full of perfections; and, without flat- 
te terie, I know none to be compared with him, 
te for his virtues and parts are eminent, without 
« any mixture of vanity or vice.“ 


HENRIETTA 
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HENRIETTA MARIA, 


QUEEN TO CHARLES THE FIRST. 


THE following letter of this intrepid Princeſs, 
written ſoon after the unfortunate attempt upon 
Hull in April 1642, is tranſlated from the French 
original in the Britiſh Muſeum. It is without a 
date. 


« AS I was cloſing my letter Sir L. Dives 
< arrived, who has told me all that paſſed at 
« Hull. Do not loſe courage, and purſue the 
% buſineſs with reſolution; for you muſt now 
« ſhew that you will make good what you have 
4c undertaken. If the man who is in the place 
„will not ſubmit, you have already declared 
* him a traitor: you muſt have him, alive or 
« dead; for matters now begin to be very ſerious, 
Lou muſt declare yourfelf; you have ſhewn 
„ gentleneſs enough, you muſt now ſhew your 
« firmneſs. You ſee what has happened from not 
having followed your firſt reſolution, when 
„ you declared the five Members traitors; let 
ce that ſerve you for an example: dally no longer 
& with conſultations, but proceed to action. I 
ci heartily wiſhed myſelf in the place of my ſon 
“ James in Hull; I would have thrown the 
« {coundrel 
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« ſcoundrel Hotham over the walls, or he ſhould 
« have thrown me. I am in ſuch liaſte to dif- 
patch this bearer, that I can write to nobody 
« elſe. Go boldly to work, as I ſee there is no 


hope of accommodation,” &c. 


This Queen, the daughter of Henry the 
Fourth, the beloved Monarch of France, was in 
fuch diſtreſs at Paris, that ſhe and her infant 
daughter were obliged to lay in bed in their 
room at the palace of the Louvre in that city, 
as they could not get wood to make their fire 
with. The celebrated Omer Talon in his 
Memoirs tells us, Le Mercredi, 13 Janvier, 1643. 
La Reine Angleterre logee dans le Louvre, 
« & reduite a la derniere extremite, demande 
« fecours au Parlement de Paris, qui lui ordonna 
& 2000 livres pour ſa ſubſiſtence.” 

The learned and excellent Paſcal, in the firſt 
edition of his celebrated work Les Penſces 
& ſur le Religion,“ printed about the year 1650, 
ſays, Qui auroit eu Pamitie du Roi d'Angle- 
5 terre {Charles I.), du Roi de Pologne (Caſi - 
„ mir V.), & de la Reine de Suede (Chriſtina), 
& auroit il cru pouvoir manquer de retraite 
« @azyleau monde? Could any perſon that poſ- 
ſeſled the friendſhip of a King of England, a 


« King of Poland, or a Queen of Sweden, have 
« thought 
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« thought it poſſible that he could have been in 
ce want of a place to put his head in?” 

Madam de Baviere, in her Letters, ſays, 
« Charles the Firſt's widow made a clandeſtine 
« marriage with her Chevalier d'honneur, Lord 
« St, Albans, who treated her extremely ill, fo 
t that whilſt ſhe had not a faggot to warm herſelf 
„ with, he had in his apartment a good fire, and 2 
« ſumptuous table, He never gave the Queen a 
% kind word, and when ſhe ſpoke to him, he uſed 
« to ſay, Que me veut cette femme? What docs 
the woman ſay?” 

This Princeſs, according to Sir William Waller 
in his «© Recollections,” endeared herſelf to the in- 
habitants of Exeter by the following act of benevo- 
lence. © As ſhe was walking out northward of 
« the city of Exeter ſcon after her lying- in, ſhe 
« ſtopped at the cottage of a poor woman, whom 
« ſhe heard making doleful cries : the ſent one of 
« her train to enquire what it might be which 
« occaſ:oned them. The page returned, and ſaid 
© the woman was ſorrowing grievoufly, becauſe 
« her daughter had been two days in the ſtrawe, 
« and was almoſt dead for want of nouriſhment, ſhe 
having nothing to give her but water, and not 
« being able, for the hardneſs of the times, to ger 
« any thing. On this the Queen took a {mall 
chain of gold from her neck, at which hung aa 
Agnus. 
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„Agnus. She took off the Agnus, and put it in 
© her boſom; and, making the woman be called to 
her, gave her the chain, and bade her go into 
ce the city to a goldſmith and ſell it, and with the 
« money to provide for the good woman in the 
& ſtrawe: and for this, adds Sir William, „her 
& Confeſſor did afterwards rebuke her, becauſe 
ce they were heretics. When this thing was told 
« to the King, he aſked, jeſtingly, if her Con- 
« feſſor had made the Queen do a penance for it, 
c as ſhe had done once before, for ſome innocent 
« act, when ſhe was made to walk to Tyburn, 
« ſome fay barefoot.” 


—— ' TS ONN 
CARDINAL DE BERULLE. 


THIS pious man died, as the late excellent 
Mr. Granger did, as he was celebrating the ſa- 
crament. The Cardinal fell down dead upon the 
ſteps of the altar, at the moment of conſecration, 
as he was pronouncing the words, ** hanc igitur 
oblationem.” This occaſionedthe following diſtich: 


Czpta ſub extremis nequeo dum ſacra ſacerdos 
Perficere, at ſaltem via perficiam. 


In vain the rev'rend Pontiff tries 
To terminate the ſacrifice ; 
Himſelf within the holy walls 
The heav'n-devoted victim falls. 


Cardinal 
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Cardinal Berulle came over with Henrietta 
Maria, Queen of Charles the Firſt, to England, 
as her Confeſſor, to the Court of which he en- 
deared himſelf by the ſanctity of his morals, and 
the extreme propriety of his behaviour. He 
had really, like the preſent Patriarch of our 
Church in age as well as in learning and piety, 
the nolo epiſcopari, in the extremeſt purity of in- 
tention ; for when his ſovereign, Louis the Thir- 
teenth of France, preſſed him to take the Biſhopric 
of Leon, he refuſed; and on that Monarch's 
telling him that he ſhould employ the ſolicitation 
of a more powerful advocate than himſelf (mean- 
ing the Pope) to prevail upon him to accept 
of it, he ſaid, „that if his Majeſty continued 
« to preſs him, he ſhould be obliged to quit his 
© kingdom.” 

He eſtabliſhed the venerable Order of the Fathers 
of the Oratory in France, founded by San 
Philippo Neri, and was a man of ſuch eminent 
goodneſs, that Pope Leo the XIth faid of him, 
| When he ſaw him at Rome as a ſimple friar, 
„Le Pere Berulle n'eſt pas un homme, c'eſt un 
te ange.“ | 


vot. l. 77 EAN 
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EARL OF STRAFFORD. * 


DEFECTION in party was perhaps never 
more ſeverely puniſhed than in the fate of this 


extraordinary perſonage. On quitting the Coun- 


try Party, he told his old fellow-labourer Mr. 
Pym, Lou ſee, Sir, I have left you.” © So 
« I ſee, Sir Thomas,” replied Mr. Pym, “ but 
« we will never leave you fo long as you have a 
& head upon your ſhoulders.” 

The following curious and detailed account of 
the apprehenſion and trial of Lord Strafford is 
taken from a Journal addreſſed to the Preſ- 
bytery of Irvine in Scotland, by Robert Baillie, 
D. D. Principal of the Univerſity of Glaſ- 
gow, who was ſent up to London in 1640 by the 
Covenanting Lords of Scotland to draw up the 
Articles of Impeachment againſt Archbiſhop Laud, 
for having made ſome innovations in the ſervice 
of the Church of Scotland. 

«© Among many more,” ſays the Doctor, « I 
c have been an aſſiduous aſſiſtant of that nation, 
« (the Engliſh) and therefore I will offer to give 
*« you ſome account of a part I have heard. and 
« feen in that notable proceſs, » 

« Weſtminſter-Hall is a room as long as 


© broad, if not more, than the outer houſe of 
cc the 
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te the High Church of Glaſgow, ſuppoſing the 
te pillars were removed. In the midſt of it was 
© erected a ſtage, like that prepared for the Aſ- 
c ſembly of Glaſgow, but much more large, 
< taking up the breadth of the whole houſe from 
« wall to wall, and of the length more than a 
te third part. On the north end was ſet a throne 
“ for the King, and a chair for the Prince. Be- 
% fore it lay a large woolfack, covered with 
« green, for my Lord Steward, the Earl of Arun- 
<« del. Beneath it lay two ſacks; for my Lord 
« Keeper and the Judges, with the reſt of the 
tc Chancery, all in their red robes. Beneath this, a 
« little table for four or five Clerks of the Parlia- 
*© ment, in black gowns, Round about theſe, 
© ſome forms covered with green frieze, where- 
„ upon the Earls and Lords did fit; in their red 
c robes, of the ſame faſhion, lined with the fame 
© white ermine-{kins as ye. ſee the robes of out 

| © Lords when they ride in Parliament; the 
© Lords on their right ſleeves having two bars 
of white ſkins, the Viſcounts two and a half, 
© the Earls three, the Marquis of Wincheſter 
& three and a half. England hath no more Mar- 
„ quiſles; and he but a late upſtart, a creature 
ds of Queen Elizabeth. Hamilton goes here but 
among the Earls, and that a late one. Dukes 
* they have none in Parliament; Vork, Rich- 
N 2 « mond, 
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«© mond, and Buckingham, are but boys; Lenox 
<« goes among the late Earls. Behind the forms 
« where the Lords ſit, there is a bar covered 
« with green. At the one end ſtands the Com- 
* mittee of eight or ten gentlemen appointed by 
cc the Houſe of Cominons to purſue. At the 
« midſt there is a little deſk, where the priſoner, 
<« Strafford, ſtands and fits as he pleaſes, toge- 
< ther with his keeper, Sir William Balfour, the 
Lieutenant of the Tower. At the back of 
« this is a deſk for Strafford's four Secretaries, 
© who carried his papers, and aſſiſted him in 
4 writing and reading. At their fide is a void 
« for witneſſes to ſtand; and behind them a long 
&« deſk- at the wall of the room for Strafford's 
« Counſel at Law, ſome five or fix able Law- 
« yers, who were not permitted to diſpute in 
« matters of fact, but queſtions of right, if any 
« ſhould be incident. 
« This is the order of the Houſe Below on 
e the floor, the ſame that is uſed daily in the 
« Higher Houſe.—Upon- the two ſides of the 
« Houfe, eaſt and weſt, there aroſe a ſtage of 
cc eleven ranks of forms, the higheſt almoſt 
& touching the roof. Every one of theſe forms 
« went from one end of-the room to the other, 
« and contained about forty men; the two high- 
©© eſt were divided from the reſt by a rail, and a 
: | & rail 
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e rail at every end cut off ſome ſeats. The 
« Gentlemen of the Lower Houſe ſat within the 
1c rails, others without. All the doors were kept 
« very ſtraitly with guards. We always behoved 
ce to be there a little after five in the morning. 
& Lord Willoughby Earl of Lindſay, Lord 
Chamberlain of England (Pembroke is Cham- 
«© berlain of the Court), ordered the Houſe with 
« great difficulty; James Maxwell, Black Rod, 
„ was Great Uſher ; a number of other ſervants, 
s. Gentlemen and Knights, aſſiſted; by favour 
.« we got place within the Tail among the Com- 
„ mons. The Houſe was full daily before ſe- 
* yen. About eight the Earl of Strafford came 
« in his barge from the Tower, attended with 
<< the Lieutenant and a guard of muſqueteers and 
t halberdeers. The Lords in their robes were 
cc ſet about eight. The King was uſually half 
« an hour before them. He came not into his 
<« throne, for that would have marred the action; 
« for it is the order of England, when the King 
appears he ſpeaks what. he will, but no other 
« ſpeaks in his preſence. At the back of the 
« throne were two rooms on the two ſides: in the 
„one, Duke de Vanden, Duke de Valler, and 
other French Nobles ſat; in the other, the 
.« King, Queen, Princeſs Mary, the Prince 
e KElector 
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tte Elector, and ſome Court Ladies. The tirliey 
te that made them to be ſecret the King brake 
cc down with his own hands, ſo that they ſat in 
6 the eyes of all, but little more regarded than 
« if they had been abſent; for the Lords fat all 
« covered. Thoſe of the Lower Houſe, and 
© all other, except the French Noblemen, fat 
« diſcovered when the Lords came, not elſe. A 


* number of Ladies were in the boxes above 


ce the rails, for which they paid much money. 
« It was daily the moſt glorious Aſſembly the iſle 
« could afford; yet the gravity not ſuch as I ex- 
« pected; oft great clamour without about the 
« doors. In the interval, while Strafford was 
©« making ready for anſwers, the Lords got al- 
« ways to their feet, walked and chatted ; the 
c Lower Houſemen too loud chatting. After 
« ten, much public eating, not only of confec- 
tions, but of fleſh and bread, bottles of beer 
« and wine going thick from mouth to mouth 
without cups, and all this in the King's eye; 
cc yea, many but turned their backs and let water 
“ go through the forms they ſat on. There 
& was no outgoing to return; and oft the ſit- 
« ting was till two, three, or four o'clock at 
© night. 


TVES 
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C TUESDAY THE THIRTEENTH, 


The ſeventeenth ſeſſion.ä— All being ſet 
& as before, Strafford made a ſpeech large two 
hours and a half, went through all the articles 
& but theſe three, which imported ſtatute-treaſon, 
te the fifteenth, twenty-firſt, twenty-ſeventh, and 
others which were alledged, as he ſpake, 
&« for conſtructive and conſequential treaſon. 
“ Firſt, the articles bearing his words, then theſe 
* which had his counſels and deeds. To all he 
c repeated not new, but the beſt of his former 
« anſwers; and in the end, after ſome laſhneſs and 
„ fagging, he made ſuch a pathetic oration for 
% an half hour, as ever comedian did upon a 
„ ſtage. The matter and expreſſion was ex- 
“ ceeding brave; doubtleſs if he had grace or 
civil goodneſs, he is a moſt eloquent man. 
« The ſpeech you have it here in print. One 
« paſſage made it moſt ſpoken of; his breaking 
off in weeping and filence when he ſpoke of 
© his firſt wife, Some took it for a true defect 
© in his memory; others, and for the moſt part, 
« for a notable part of his rhetoric; ſome, that 
true grief, and remorſe at that remembrance, 
had ſtopt his mouth; for they ſay that his firſt 
« lady, the Earl of Clare's ſiſter, being with 
child, and finding one of his whore's letters, 
N 4 brought 
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cc 
cc 


cc 


brought it to him, and chiding him therefore, 
he ſtruck her on the breaſt, whereof ſhortly 
ſhe died.“ 


Principal Baillie's account of the apprehenſion 


of Lord Strafford is very curious. & All things 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
ce 
c6 
4 
cc 
6c 


40 


cc 


4e 


6 


go here as we could wiſh. The Lieutenant 
of Ireland (Lord Strafford) came but on Mon- 
day to town, late; on Tueſday reſted; and 
on Wedneſday came to Parliament; but ere 
night he was caged. Intolerable pride and 
oppreſſion call to Heaven for vengeance. The 
Lower Houſe cloſed their doors; the Speaker 
kept the keys till his accuſation was conclu- 
ded. - Thereafter Mr, Pym went up with a 


number at his back to the Higher Houſe, and, 


in a pretty ſhort ſpeech, did in the name of the 
Commons of all England accuſe Thomas Lord 
Strafford of high treaſon, and required his per- 
ſon to be arreſted till probation might be 


made: ſo Mr. Pym and his back were 
removed. The Lords began to conſult on 


that ſtrange and unpremeditated motion, 
The word goes in hafte to the Lord Lieute- 
nant, where he was with the King; with ſpeed 
he comes to the Houfe of Peers, and calls 
rudely at the door. James Maxwell, keeper of 
the black rod, opens. His Lordſhip, with a 
proud glooming countenance, makes towards 

— ; 60 his 
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6« his place at the board head, but at once 
* many. bid him void the Houſe. So he is 
« forced in confuſion to go to the door till he is 
« called, After conſultation he ſtands; but is 
« told to kneel, and on his knees to hear the ſen- 
« tence. Being on his knees, he is delivered to 
« the Black Rod to be priſoner till he is cleared of 
« the crimes he is charged with. He offered to 
t ſpeak, but was commanded to be gone without 
« a word. In the outer room, James Maxwell 
te required of him, as priſoner, to deliver him 
« his ſword, When he had got it, with a loud 
c voice he told his man to carry the Lord Lieu- 
ce tenant's ſword. This done, he makes through 
« a number of people towards his coach, all 
« gaz ing, no man capping to him, before whom 
« that morning the greateſt in England would 
« have ſtood diſcovered ; all crying, ©. What is 
ec the matter?“ He faid, „A ſmall matter, I 
« warrant you.” They replied, “ Yes indeed, 
« high treaſon is a ſmall! matter! Coming to 
« the place where he expected his coach, it was 
& not there; ſo he behoved to return the fame 
« way through a world of gazing people. When 
&« at laſt he had found his coach, and was enter- 
« ing it, James Maxwell told him, My Lord, 
you are my priſoner, and muft go in my 
** coach;” ſo he behoved to do, For ſome 

| « days 
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ce days too many went to ſee him; but ſince, the 
& Parliament has commanded his keepers to be 
& ſtraiter, Pourſuivants are diſpatched to Ire- 
* land, to open all the ports, and to proclaim, 
ec that all who had grievances might come over.“ 


Lord Strafford is thus deſcribed by Sir Philip 
Warwick in his Memoirs. 


* LORD STRAFFORD was every waie qualified 
& for buſineſs; his natural faculties being very 
ec ſtrong and pregnant. His underſtanding, aided 
& by a good phanſy, made him quick in diſcerning 
© the nature of any buſineſs ; and through a cold 
“ brain he became deliberate and of found judg- 
* ment. His memory was great, and he made it 
& greater by conhding in it. His elocution was very 
t fluent, and it was a great part of his talent 
* readily to reply, or freely to harangue, upon 
, any ſubject. All this was lodged in a ſoure 
and haughty temper, ſo (as it may probably be 
& believed) he expected to have more obſervance 
paid to himſelf than he was willing to pay to 
others, though they were of his own quality 
& and then he was not like to conciliate the 
good will of men of leſſer ſtation, His ac- 
* quired parts, both in Univerſity and Inns of 
« Court learning, as likewiſe his foreign tra- 


4 vels, made him an eminent man before he 
| ©« was 
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« was a conſpicuous one; ſo as when he came 
4 firſt to ſhew himſelf in the Houſe of Com- 
&« mons, he was ſoon a bell-wether in that flock. 
« As he had theſe parts, he knew how to ſet a 
value upon them, if not to over-value them; 
& and he too ſoon diſcovered a roughneſs in his 
& nature (which a man no more obliged by him 
« than I was would have called an injuſtice) ; 
ct though many of his confidants (who were my 
« good friends, when I, like a little worm being 
te trod on, could turn and laugh, and under that 
% diſguiſe ſay as piquant words as my little wit 
© could help me to) were wont to ſwear to me, 
& that he endeavoured to be juſt to all, but 
*« was reſolved to be gracious to none but to 
* thole whom he thought inwardly affected 
e him; all which never bowed me, till his bro- 
„ ken fortune, and, as I thought, very unjuſti- 
ce fable proſecution, made me one of the fifty- 
e ſix who gave a negative to that fatal bill which 
“cut the thread of his life. 

« He gaye an early ſpecimen of the * 
Jof his nature, when, in the eager purſuit of 
« the Houſe of Commons after the Duke of 
* Buckingham, he adviſed or gave counſel againſt 
« another, which was afterwards taken up and 
« purſued Vini himſelf. Thus, preſſing upon 

“ another's 
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* another's caſe, he awakened his own fate; 
« for when that Houſe was in conſultation how 
„to frame the particular charge againſt that great 
„Duke, he adviſed to make a general one, and 
4 to accuſe him of treaſon, and to let him get 
« off afterwards as he could, which really befell 
ac himſelf at laſt. 

« In his perſon he was of a tall ftature, but 
de ſtooped much in the neck. His countenance 
« was cloudy whilft he moved or fat thinking ; 
66 but when he ſpake ſeriouſly or facetiouſly, he 
e had a lightſome and a very pleaſant ayre ; 
« and, indeed, whatever he then did, he did 
« gracefully. Unavoidable it is but that great 
men give great diſcontents to ſome ; and the 
« lofty humour of this great man engaged him 
< too often, and againſt too many, in that kind; 
* and particularly one with the old Chancellor 
«© Loftus, which was ſullied (as was ſuppoſed) 
« by an intrigue betwixt him and his daughter 
4 in-law. But with theſe virtues and infirmi- 
« ties we will leave him ruling profperouſly in 
4 Ireland, untill his own ambition or preſump- 
*. tion brings him over to England in the year 
* 1638, to take up a loſt game, wherein he loſt 
* himiclf.” | | 

When 
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When Lord Strafford was Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, he made an order, that no Peer ſhoald-be 
admitted into the Houſe of Lords in that king- 
dom without leaving his ſword with the door- 
keeper. Many Peers had already complied with 
this inſolent order, when the Duke, then Earl, of 
Ormond being aſked for his ſword, he replied to the 
door-keeper, „ If you make that requeſt again, 
« Sir, I ſhall plunge my ſword into your bedy.” 
Lord Strafford, hearing of this, faid, * This 
« nobleman is a man that we muſt endeavour 
<« to get over to us.“ ? 


SIR WILLIAM WALLER. 


SIR TOBY MATTHEWS, in bis collec- 
tion of Engliſh Letters, has preſerved the follow- 
ing letter of Sir William Waller, before he took 
the command of the forces of the Parliament againft 
Charles the Firſt, | 


A LETTER” 


2 
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A LETTER OF SIR WILLIAM WALLER Tos1f 
RALPH HOPTON, ANN. DOM. 164.3, 1N THE 
BEGINNING OF THE CIVIL WARS BE- 
TWEEN CHARLES THE FIRST AND THE 
PARLIAMENT: | 


6 th, 


e THE experience which I have had of your 
& worth, and the happineſſe which I have en- 
« joyed in your friendſhip, are wounding con- 
ie ſiderations to me, when I look upon this pre- 
& {ent diſtance between us. Certainly, Sir, my 
« affections to you are ſo unchangeable, that 
te hoſtilitie itſelf cannot violate my friendſhip to 
<« your perſon ; but I muſt be true to the cauſe 
« wherein I ſerve. The old limitation of 2%; ad 
& gras, holdeth ſtill ; and where my conſcience is 
«* intereſted, all other obligations arc ſwallowed 
“ up. I ſhould wait on you, according to your de- 
* fire, but that I look on you as engaged in that 


* 


* 


«4 partie beyond the poſſibility of retreat; and, conſe- 


« quentlie, uncapable of being wrought upon by 
© anie perſwaſion; and I know, the confcrence 
e could never be ſo cloſe betwixt us, but it would 
take wind, and receive a conſtruction to my 
« diſhonour. That Great God who is the 
« fearcher of all hearts, knows, with what a ſad 

« fear 


191 


« fear I go upon this ſervice, and with what per- 
ce fect hate I deteſt a war without an enemie. 
« But I look upon it as opus Domini {the work” 
of the Lord), which is enough to filence all 
© paſſion in me. The God of Peace ſend us, in 
« his good time, the bleſſing of peace; and in 
ee the mean time. fit us to receive it. We are 
ce both on the ſtage, and muſt act thoſe parts that 
care afligned to us in this tragedy z but let us do 
cc it in the way of honour, and without perſonal) 
« animoſitie. Whatever the iſſue of it be, I ſhall 
neuer reſign that dear title of 
“ Your moſt affectionate friend, 
& and faithful ſervant, 
« Bath, 16 * 1643. WILL. WALLER.” 


DISTINGUISHED PERSONS, 


In Sir William's «Vindication” of himſelf, lately 
publiſhed, he thus deſcribes the ſtate of England 
at the end of the civil war, after the boaſted 
improvements that were ſuppoſed to have been 
made in the Government of it. 

To be ſhort, after the expence of ſo much 
te blood and treaſure, all the difference that can 
« be diſcerned between our former and preſent 
« eftate is this, that before time, under the com- 
*« plaint of a ſlavery, we lived like freemen, and 
«. now, under the notion of a freedom, we live 
* like ſlaves, enforced by contigual taxes and 

« oppreſhons 
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A LETTER OF SIR WILLIAM WALLER To 811 
RALPH HOPTON, ANN. DOM. 1643, 1N THE 
BEGINNING OF THE CIVIL WARS BE- 
TWEEN CHARLES THE FIRST AND THE 
PARLIAMENT: 


e gx, 


« THE experience which have had of your 
© worth, and the happineſſe which I have en- 
« joyed in your friendſhip, are wounding con- 
« ſiderations to me, when I look upon this pre- 
« ſent diſtance between us. Certainly, Sir, my 
© affections to you are ſo unchang cable, that 
& hoſtilitie itſelf cannot violate my friendſhip to 
<« your perſon ; but I muſt be true to the cauſe 
« wherein I ſerve. The old limitation of uſe; ad 
ce aras, holdeth ſtill ; and where my conſcience is 
«* intereſted, all other obligations arc ſwallowed 
c up. I ſhould wait on you, according to your de- 
* fire, but that J look on you as engaged in that 


« partie beyond the poſſibility of retreat, and, conſe- 


« quentlie, uncapable of being wrought upon by 
© anie perſwaſion; and I know, the confcrence 
& could never be ſo cloſe betwixt us, but it would 
« take wind, and receive a conſtruction to my 
« diſhonour. That Great God who is the 
« fearcher of all hearts, knows, with what a ſad 

« fear 
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« fear I go upon this ſervice, and with what per- 
<& fect hate I deteſt a war without an enemie. 
« But I look upon it as opus Domini (the work” 
.< of the Lord), which is enough to filence all 
<« paſſion in me. The God of Peace ſend us, in 
« his good time, the blefling of peace; and in 
ee the mean time fit us to receive it. We are 
© both on the ſtage, and muſt act thoſe parts that 
care aſſigned to us in this tragedy z but let us do 
« it in the way of honour, and without perſonal] 
« animoſitie. Whatever the iſſue of it be, I ſhall 
never reſign that dear title of 
« Your moſt affectionate friend, 
cc and faithful ſervant, 

« Bath, 16 * 1643,” WILL. WALLER,” 


In Sir William's 1 indication” of himſelf, lately 
publiſhed, he thus deſcribes the ſtate of England 
at the end of the civil war, after the boaſted 
improvements that were ſuppoſed to have been 
made in the Government of it. 

„To be ſhort, after the expence of ſo much 
« blood and treaſure, all the difference that can 
« be diſcerned between our former and preſent 
« eſtate is this, that before time, under the com- 
“ plaint of a ſlavery, we lived like freemen, and 
c now, under the notion of a freedom, we live 
* like flaves,' enforced by contigual taxes and 

« oppreſſions 
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c oppreſſions to maintain, and feed, our ow 
« miſery. But all this muſt be borne with patience; 
&« 2s in order to a reformition, of which there 
c cannot be a birth expected in treaſon without 
© ſome pain and travail. I deny not but poſſibly 
cc ſome things in the frame of our State might be 
© amiſs, and in a condition fit to be reformed: 
& But, is there no mean between the tooth-ache 
« and the plague? between a ſore finger and a 
„ pangrene? Are we come to Alclepiades's 
& opinion, that every diſtemper is the poſſeſſion 
of the Devil? that nothing but extreme reme- 
&« dies, nothing but fire and ſword, and conjuring 
ce could be thought upon to help us ? Was there 
« no way to effect this without bruizing the 
« whole kingdom in a mortar, and making it 
into a new paſte? Thoſe diſorders and irregu- 
& larities which through the corruption of time 
& had grown up amongſt us, might, in proceſs of 
& time, have been well reformed, with a ſaving 
«© to the preferyation and conſiſteney of our 
« flouriſhing condition. But the unbridled inſo- 
& lence of theſe men hath torn our heads from our 
„ ſhoulders, and diſmembered our whole body, 
* not leaving us an entire limb. Ingue omni 
«© nuſquam corpore corpus. Like thoſe indiſcreet 
© daughters of Peleus, they have cut our throats 
* to cure us. Inftead of reforming, they have 

| « wiped 


193 
« wiped though not yet cleanſed the kingdom, 
© according to that expreſſion in the ſcriptures, 
As a man wipeth a diſh and turneth it upſide 
* down.” 
Sir William was buried in the Abbey Church at 

Bath, under a very ſuperb monument with his 
effigies upon it. The tradition current in that 
city is, that when James the Second viſited the 
Abbey, he defaced the noſe of Sir William upon 
his monument: there appear, however, at preſent 
no traces of any disflgurement. | 

Attheendof the . Poetry of Axa MATILDA,” 
12mo. 1788, are « Recollections“ of this great Ge- 
neral, in which he ſeems, with an openneſs and an 
ingenuity peculiar to himſelf, to lay open the in- 
moſt receſſes of his heart, and to diſcloſe in the | 
moſt humble and pious manner his frailties and 
his vices, under the article © Fatheflike Chaſtiſe- 
ments.” He ſays, „It was juſt with God, for the 
&« puniſhment of my giving way to the plunder of 
« Wincheſter, to permit the demolition of my 
© houſe at Wincheſter. My preſumption upon mine 
ce own ſtrength and former ſucceſſes was juſtly 
« humbled at the Devizes by an utter defeat, and 
i at Croperdy with a diſhonourable blow. This,” 
adds Sir William, ſpeaking of his defeat at Cro- 
perdy, “ was the moſt heavy ſtroke of any that 
t did ever befall me. General Eſſex had thought 
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« to perſuade the Parliament to compromiſe with 
« the King, which ſo inflamed the zealous, that they 
«© moved that the command of their army might 
ce be beſtowed upon me; but the news of this de- 
ce feat arrived whillt they were deliberating on 
„ my advancement, and it was to me a double 
„ defeat. I had nearly ſunken under the afflic- 
ce tion, but that I had a deare and a ſweet com- 
“ forter; and I did at that time prove according to 
« Eccleſiaſticus, chap, xxvi. A virtuous woman 
© rejoiceth her huſband : as the ſun when it 
© ariſeth in the high heaven, ſo is the beauty of a 
geod wile.” - Verſe 16.” Sir William in the 
concluſion of this very curious and valuable little 
work, in what he calls his « Daily DireQory,” 
has theſe refleQions: © Every day is a little 
life, in the account whereof we may reckon 
« our birth from the wombe of the morning; 
« our growing time from thence tv noon 
4 (when we are as the ſun in his ſtrength); after 
„ which, like a ſhadow that declineth, we 
© haſten to the evening of our age, till at laſt we 
« cloſe our eyes in ſleep, the image of death; 
« and our whole life is but this tale of a day told 
„over and over. I ſhould therefore ſo ſpend 
every day, as if it were all the life 1 had to 
6 „ live; ; and in perſuance of this end, and of the 
* yow I have made to walke with God in 2 
< cloſer communion than 1 have formerly done, 
.« I would 
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te I would endeavour, by his grace, to obſerve in 
„the courſe of my remaining ſpann, or rather 
“ inche of life, this daily directory: 

e To awake with God as early as I can, 405 
« to conſecrate the firſt- fruits of my thoughts 
t unto him by praier and meditation, and by 
& renewed. acts of repentance, that ſo God may 
© awake for me, and make the habitation of my 
© righteouſneſs , proſperous. To. this end ] 
&« would make it my care to lye down the night 
e before in the peace of God, who hath promiſ- 
e ed that his commandement ſhall keep me when 
« awake, otherwiſe it may be juſtly feared that 
ce thoſe corruptions that bid me %% good-night 
© will be ready to give me fir? good to-morrow.” 
„Sir William Waller,” fays Sir Philip 
Warwick, who knew him perſonally, “ was a 
« gentleman of courage and of parts, and of a 
e civil and ceremonious behaviour. He held a 
« oainful farm from the Crown, of the butler- 
te age and priſage of wines; but upon a quarrel 
ee between him and Sir Thomas Reynolds, a 
« courtier, who had an intereſt in the farm of 
« the wine licences, upon whom Waller having 
e uſed his cudgel, and being cenſured and fined 
« for it in the Star Chamber, and having a 
« zealous lady, who uſed to call him her man 
« of God, he engaged on the Parliament fide.” 
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MAR9UIS OF WORCESTER. 

THE following anecdotes of this illuſtrious 
Nobleman, no lefs the loyal ſubject of his ſove- 
reign than the defender of the liberties of the 
people, are taken from a very ſcarce little book, 
intitled, £* Worceſter's Apophthegma, or Witty 
« Sayings of the Right Honourable Henry (late) 
« Marquis of Worceſter. By S. B. a conſtant 
« Obſerver, and no leſs Admirer, of his Lord- 
« ſhip's Wifdom and Loyalty.“ 

APOPHTH. v. 

« When the King (Charles the Firſt) had 
© made his repaire to Raglon Caſtle &, a ſeat of the 
« Marquiſs of Worceſter's, between Monmouth 
« and Abergaveny, after the battell of Naſeby ; 
« taking occaſion to thank the Marquiſs for ſome 
ce monies lent to his Majeſty, the Marquiſs re- 
« turned his Majeſty this anſwer: Sir, I had 
« your word for the money, but I never thought 
« I ſhould be ſo ſoon repayed; for now you 
« have given me thanks, I have all I looked 


e for,” 


APOPHTH. vi. | 
« Another time the King came unto my Lord, 
* and told him, that he thought not to have 
„ % The King marched from Hereford to Ragland 
er Caſtle, belonging to the Earl of Worceſter, very ſtrong 
« of itſelf, and beautiful to behold. Here the King conti- 
* nued three weeks.“ Sir Henry Slingſby's MS. Memoirs. 
« ſtayed 
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« ſtayed with his Lordſhip above three days, but 
« his occaſions requiring his longer abode with 
« him, he was willing to eaſe him of fo great a 
« burthen, as to be altogether ſo heavy a charge 
« unto him: and conſidering it was a garriſon, that 
« his proviſions might not be ſpent by ſo great a 
« preſſure, he was willing that his Lordſhip 
« ſhould have power given him to take what 
£ proviſions the country would afford for his pre- 
« ſent maintenance and reeruit; to which his 
© Lordſhip made this reply:—I humbly thank 
« your Majeſty, but my Caſtle will not ſtand 
« long if it leanes upon the countrey. I had 
c rather be brought to a morſel of bread, than 
c any morſels of bread ſhould be brought me 
* to entertain your Majeſty,” 
APOPHTH. XIV, 

© The Marquiſs had a mind to tell the King 
£ (as handſomely as he could) of ſome of his 
« (as he thought) faults; and thus he contrives 
« his plot. Againſt the time that his Majeſty 
« was wont to give his Lordſhip a vifit, as he 
* commonly uſed to do after dinner, his Lordfhip 
« had the book of John Gower lying before him 
« on the table, The King caſting his eye upon 
« the book, told the Marquiſs that he had never 
« ſeen it before. Oh, ſaid the Marquiſs, it is 
£ the book of books, which if your Majeſty had 
deen well verſed in, it would have made you a 


0 3 « King 
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“ King of Kings. Why ſo, my Lord? faid the 
« King. Why, ſaid the Marquiſs, here is ſet 
« down how Ariſtotle brought up and inſtructed 
« Alexander the Great in all the rudiments and 
principles belonging to a Prince. And under 
the perſons. of Alexander and Ariſtotle he 
« read the King ſuch a leſſon, that all the 
6e ſtandere- oy were amazed at the boldneſs ; and 
& the King, ſuppoſing that he had gone further 
* than his text would haye given him leave, 
% aſked the Marquiſs if he had his leſſon by 
heart, or whether he ſpake out of the book. 
c The Marguiſs replied, Sir, if you could read 
« my heart, it may be you may find it there; or, 
“jf your Majeſty pleaſe to get it by heart, I 
& will lend you my book: which latter proffer 
& the King accepted of, and did borrow it. 
«« Nay, ſaid the Marquiſs, I will. lend it tv 
ce your Majeſty upon theſe conditions; firſt, that 
« you read it; ſecondly, that you make uſe of 
« jt, But perceiving how that ſome of the new- 
“ made Lords fretted and bit their thumbs at 
T certain paſſages of the Marquiſs's diſcourſe, he 
ce thought a little to pleaſe his Majeſty, though 
c he diſpleaſed them the more, who were ſo 
« much diſpleaſed already. Proteſting unto his 
« Majeſty that no one was ſo much for the abſo- 
« lute power of a King as Ariſtotle; deſiring 
the book out of the King's hand, he told his 

f N Myjeſty, 
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Majeſty, that he could ſhew him a remarkable 
paſſage to that purpoſe, mae to that 
that has this verſe: | | * 

« A King can kill, a King can ſave, 

« A King can make a Lord a Kuave; 

And of a Knave a Lord alſo, 

And more than that a King can do. 
« There were then divers new-made Lords who 
« ſhrunk out of the room; which the King obſerv- 
&« ing, told the Marquis, My Lord, at this rate you 
« will drive away all my Nobility. The Mar- 
„ quiſs replyed, I proteſt unto your Majeſty, I 
« am as new a made Lord as any of them all; 
« but I was never called knave and rogue lo 
« much in all my life as I have been ſince I re- 
« ceived this laſt honour, and why ſhould not 
« they bear their ſhares ? 
„Speaking of the antient Houſe of Peers, 
« that were nearly melted with the Houſe of 
“Commons during the civil wars, without 
« conſequence and without weight, he ſaid, 
« O when the nobleſt and higheſt element 
* courts the noiſe of the waves (the trueſt 
« emblem of the madneſs of the people), and 
c when the higheſt region ſtoops unto the lower, 
« and the loweſt gets into the higheſt ſeat, what 
C can be expected but a chaos of confuſion and 
« diſſolution of the univerſe? I do believe that 
i they arg ſo near unto their end, that as weak 
o 4 * as 
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« as I am, there is phyſic to be had, if a man 
could find it, to prolong my days, that I might 
& outlive their honours.” 

«« Whilſt he was under the cuſtody of the 
« Black Rod, for his loyalty to his Sove- 
„ reign, and the reſiſtance that he made to the 
cc forces of the Parliament, he ſaid to a friend 
* of his one day, Lord bleſs us, what a fearful! 
c thing was this black rod when I heard of it 
« at firſt! It did ſo run in my mind, that it 
« made an affliction out of mine own imagina- 
“ tions; but when I ſpoke with the man, 1 
* found him a very civil gentleman, but I ſaw 
c no black rod. So, if we would not let theſe 


444 troubles and apprehenſions of ours be made 


« worſe by our own apprehenſions, na rods 
* would be black.” 

« When he was told ypon his death-bed, 
44 that leaye was given by the Parliament 
« that he might be buried in Windſor Caſtle, 
« where (as the Editor of the Apophthegms 
cc ſays) there is a peculiar vault for the family 
« within the great Chapel, and wherein divers 
« of his anceſtors lie buried, he cried out with 
«c great ſprightlineſs of manner, Why God bleſs 
« us all, why then I ſhall have a better caſtle 
* when I am dead, than they took from me whilſt 


5 I was alive,” 
« Dr, 
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Dr. Bayle, Dean of Wells, publiſhed in 
1649 © The Conference; or, Heads of a Con- 
« verſation between the late Charles the Firſt and 
« the Marquis of Worceſter, concerning the 
« Catholics and Proteſtants, that took place 
« when the King was at Raglon Caſtle in 1646.” 
The Marquis being a Catholic of courſe ex- 
alted the deciſions of the Church above the 
concluſions of reaſon: and in one part of the 
Conference the dialogue proceeded thus. 

« Marguiſi.— Your Majeſty has forgotten 
the monies which came unto you from un- 
« known hands, and were brought unto you 
by unknown faces, when you promiſed you 
% would never forſake your unknown friends. 
«< You have forgotten the miraculous bleſſings of 
the Almighty upon thoſe beginnings; and how 
« you diſcountenaneed, diſtruſted, and diſregard- 
ed, aye and diſgraced the Catholiques all along, 
« and at laſt vowed an extirpation of them. 
„ Doth not your Majeſty fee clearly how that in 
te the two great battailles, the North and Naieby, 
« God ſhewed ſigns of his diſpleaſure? When in 
the firſt, your enemies were even at your mer- 
« cy, confuſion fell upon you, and you loſt the 
« day; like a man that ſhould ſo wound his ene- 
« mies that he could ſcarce ſtand, and afterwards 
« his own ſword ſhould fly out of the hilt, and 
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« Jeave the ſtrong and ſxillfull to the mercy of his 
& falling enemies: and in the ſecond (and [ fear 
« me the laſt battaile that c' er you'll fight), 
£ whilſt your men were crying Victory ! and ! 
« hear they had,reafon to do fo, your ſword broke 
« in the aire; which made you a fugitive to your 
« flying enemies. Sir, pray pardon my boldneſie, 
«for. it is God's » cauſe that makes me ſo bold, 
« aud no inclination of my own, to be ſo: and 
« give me leave to tell. you, that God is 
K_ angry, with you, and, will never. be, pleaſed un- 
. till you haye taken new. reſolutions concerning 

“ your religion, which, I pray. God to direct 


_ & you, or elſe you'll fall from enen to ee 


& 'from thence 0 nothing. N 
King Charles. — My Lord, 1 cachot ſo 


much blame as pity your eal,. The ſoundneſſe 


& of Religion is not to be tryed by diat of ſword, 


nor muſt we judge of her truths by her proſp? - 


00 rity ; for then, of all men Chriſtians would be 
tc the, moſt miſerable, ,, We are nat to be thou = 
& no followers of Chi iſt, by obſervations draw 

« from what is croſſe or otter wile, but by 3 
« up cur croſle and following Chriſt. Neither 
4 do I remember, my Lord, that 1 made any 
& ſuch vow before the battaile of Naſeby con- 
&E cerning Catholiques; but ſome ſatisfaction. l 
& did give my Proteſtant ſubjects, who, on the 
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LADY ARUNDEL. 
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other ſide, were perſuaded that God bleſt us 
„ the warle, for having ſo many . in our 
% army.” 

&« Marquiſs.—The differtnce is not great; I 
«© pray God forgive you, who have moſt reaſon 
*« to aſk it.” N 
06 King. —1 chink not go, my Lord,” 
 « Marquiſs —Who ſhall judge? | 

& King -I pray, my Lord, let us fit down, 
and let Reaſon take her ſeat.” = 1 5 

„ Marguiſs.—Reaſon is no judge.” R 

« King, —But ſhe may take her place, Mar- 
s quiſs, not above our faith.“ 
1 amen above our r faith,” 


— 


; | | , #4 - 9 
BLANCHE, LADY ARUNDELL 


BARONESS OF WARDOUR., 


FORTES creantur fortibus & bonis. 
Eft in juvencis, eſt in equis patrum 
Virtus, nec imbellem feroces 
Progenerant aquilz columbam. 


The offspring of a noble race 

Their high- bred Sires can ne'er diſgrace ; 
Valour and worth to them ſupply d 

With life's own warm aud crimſon tide, 


The 
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The courfer of a gen'rous breed | 
Still pants for the Olympic mead ; 
Nor the fierce eagle, bird of Jove, 
E'er generates the timid dove; 


fays Horace, and Lady Arundel} confirms his 
aſſertion. The ſame courage, the ſame ſpirit, 
which her father the Earl of Worceſter exhibited 
in the defence of his Caſtle of Ragland, this ex- | 
cellent woman diſplayed at the ſiege of Wardour "1 


— ————— — 
5 — ——— ES — tn, eo 


Caftle. The account of the noble defence ſhe x | 
made againſt her favage and unprincipled be- t 


fiegers, is told in the « Mercurius Ruſticus,” a kind | 
| of newſpaper of thoſe times in which it was | | 
| written ; and which, in the narrative of the beha- | 
viour of the Parliamentary Generals, ferocious | 
and infolent as it is, will recall, for the honour | 
of the country where it happened *, but imper- | 
ſectly perhaps to the mind of the reader, the | 
ſcenes of rayage, deſolation, and murder, which | 
have taken place in a neighbouring nation; which 


ot” ee ow» — — — 9... = — * 
- 
= 


* The celebrated Profeſſor Vattel, in his „Law of 
Nations, ſpeaking of the Conftitution of England, ex- 
claims, In England every good citizen fees that the 3 
« firength of the State is really the welfare of all, and not 
t that of a fingle perſon. Happy Conſtitution ! which the 
* peopfe who poſſeſs it did not ſuddenly obtain; it has 
** colt them 71vers of blood, but they have not purchaſed 
*in 109 dear.” ; 


— - —  — —— —„-— 


not 


——— —[— Ae — 
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not ſatisfied with the deſtruction of its old cor- 
rupt government, has raiſed upon the ruins of it 
a ſyſtem of tyranny and of rapine without example 
in the annals of the * 


EXTRACT FROM MERCURIUS RUSTICUS. 


« On Tueſday the fecond of May 1643, Sir 
„Edward Hungerford, a chief commander of the 
« rebels in Wiltſhire, came with his forces be- 
« fore Wardour Caftle in the fame county, being 
« the manſion-houſe of the Lord Arundell of 
« Wardour. But finding the caftle ſtrong, and 
« thoſe that were in it reſolute not to yield it up 
« unleſs by force, called Colonel Strode to his 
“ help. Both theſe joined in one made a body 
of 1300, or thereabout. Being come before 
« it, by a trumpet they ſummon the caſtle to 


« ſurrender: the reaſon pretended was, becauſe 


« the caſtle being a receptacle of cavaliers and 
© malignants, both Houſes of Parliament had 
c ordered it to be ſearched for men and arms; 
« and withal by the ſame trumpeter declared, 
„that if they found either money or plate, they 
« would ſeize on it for the uſe of the Parlia- 
« ment. The Lady Arundell (her huſband being 
then at Oxford, and ſince that dead there) re- 
« fuſed to deliver up the _ ; and bravely re- 

<< plied, 
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4 plied, that ſhe had a command from her Lord 
« to keep hg and ſhe would obey his coms 
« mand. 
«© Being denied entrance, the next tow being 
« Wedneſday the third of May, they bring up 
« the cannon within muſquet ſhot and begin 
« the battery, and continue from the Wedneſday 
„ to the Monday following, never giving any 
« jntermiſſion to the beſieged, who were but 
te twenty-five fighting men to make good the 
« place againſt an army of 1300 men. In this 
time they ſpring two mines; the firſt in a vault, 
« through which beer and wood and other neceſ- 
& faries were brought into the caſtle * this did 
& not much hurt, it being without the founda- 
« tion of the caſtle. The ſecond was conveyed 
c in the ſmall vaults ; which, by reaſon of the in- 
c tercourſe between the ſeveral paſſages to every 
* office, and almoſt every room in the caſtle; 
„ did much ſhake aud endanger the whole fa - 
ce brick. 
bs The rebels had often tendered * unreas 
ce ſonable conditions to the beſieged to ſurrender ; 
« as to give the ladies, both the mother and the 
- © daughter-in-law, and the women and children; 
« quarter, but not the men. The ladies both 
« infinitely ſcorning to ſacrifice the lives of their 
frienès and ſervants to redeem their own from 
the 
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te the cruelty of the rebels, who had no other 


crime of which, they could count chem guilty 
« but their fidelity and earnaſt endeavours to pre- 
« ſerve them from violence and robbery, chooſę 
« brayely (according to the nobleneſs of their ho- 
« nourable families from which they were both ex- 
« tracted) rather to die together than live on ſo 
« diſhonourable terms. But now, the caſtle 
4 brought to this diſtreſs, the defendants. few, 
„ opprefled with number, tired out with conti- 
« nual watching and labour from Tueſday to 
« Monday, ſo diſtracted between hunger. and 
« want of reſt, that when the hand endeavoured 
« to adminiſter food, ſurprized with fleep it for- 
4 got its employment, the morſels falling from 
their hands while they were about to eat, de- 
luding their appetite: now, when it might have 
&« been a doubt which they would firſt have 
« Jaded their muſquets withal, either powder 
before bullet, or bullet before powder, had not 
« the maid ſervants (valiant beyond their ſex) 
aſſiſted them, and done that fervice for them; 
« laſtly, now, when the rebels had brought pe- 
« tarrs, and applied them to the garden-doors. 
66 (which, if forced, open a free paſſage to the 
caſtle), and balls of wild-fire to throw in a: 
« their broker windows, and all hopes of keep» 
ing the caitle was taken away; now, and not 


« tilt 


cc 
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& till now, did the befieged ſound a parley. 
« And though in their Diurnals at London they 
« have told the world that they offered threeſcore 
« thouſand pounds to redeem themſelves and the 
« caſtle, and that it was refuſed, yet few men 
© take themſelves to be bound anything the more 
to believe it becauſe they report it. I would 
« Maſter Caſe would leave preaching treaſon, 
« and inſtru his diſciples to put away lying, 
« and ſpeak every man truth of his neighbour. 
« Certainly the world would not be ſo abu- 
« fed with untruths as now they are; amongſt 
« which number this report was one: for if they 
« in the caſtle offered ſo liberally, how came the 
« rebels to agree upon articles of ſurrender ſo far 
ce beneath that overture ? for the Articles of Sur- 
« render were theſe : | 
« Firſt, That the ladies and all others in the 
« caſtle ſhould have quarter. 
« Secondly, That the ladies and ſervants 
« ſhould carry away all their wearing apparel ; 
« and that ſix of the ſerving men, whom the 
e ladies ſhould nominate, ſhould attend upon 
« their perſons whereſocver the rebels ſhould diſ- 
& poſe of them. 
« "Thirdly, That all the furniture and goods 
« in the houſe ſhould be ſafe from plunder ; and 
« to this purpoſe one of the fix nominated 10 
8 & attend 
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& attend the ladies, was to ſtay in the caſtle, and 
<« take an inventory of all in the houſe; of which 
<« the commanders were to have one cbpy and 

« the ladies another. 

« But being on theſe terms maſters of the 
te caſtle and all within it, tis true they obſerved 
« the firſt article, and ſpared the lives of all the 
„ beſieged, though they had flain in the de- 
t fence at leaſt ſixty of the rebels. But for the 
« other two they obſerved them not in any part. 
« As ſoon as they entered the caſtle, they firſt 
« ſcized upon the ſeveral trunks and packs which 
« they of the caſtle was making up, and left 
4 neither the ladies nor ſervants any other wear- 
ce ing-clothes but what was on their backs. 

There was in the caſtle, amongſt many 
« rich ones, one extraordinary Chimney piece, 
« valued at two thouſand pounds; this they ut- 
« terly defaced, and beat down all the carved 
« works thereof with their ' pole-axes, There 
« were likewiſe rare pictures, the work of the 
« moſt curious pencils that were known to theſe 
« latter times of the world, and ſuch that Apelles 
« himſelf (had he been alive) need not bluſh to 
« own for his. Theſe in a wild fury they break 
« and tear to pieces; à loſs that neither coſt 
nor art can repair. 

vol. I, 268 e Having 
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* Having thus given them a taſte what per- 
« formance of articles they were to expect from 
« them, they barbarouſly lead the ladies, and 


« the young lady's children, two ſons and a 


« daughter, priſoners to. Shafteſbury, ſome four 
© or ſive miles from Wardour. 

« While they were priſoners, to mitigate their 
« ſorrews, in triumph they bring five cart- loads 
« of their richeſt hangings and other furniture 
« though Shafteſbury towards Dorcheſter: and 
« ſince that, contrary to their promiſe and faith, 
« given both by Sir Edward Hungerford and 
“ Strode, they plundered the whole caſtle : fo 
« little uſe was there of the inventory we told 
« you of, unleſs to let the world know what 
« Lord Arundell loſt, and what the rebels gained. 
« This havock they made within the caſtle. 
« Without they burnt all the out-houſes ; they 

« pulled up the pales of two parks, the one of 
« red deer the other of fallow ; what they did 
cc not kill they let looſe to the world for the 
« next taker. In the parks they burn three tene- 
« ments and two lodges; they cut down all the trees 
« about the houſe and grounds. Oaks and elms, 
« ſuch as but few places could boaſt of the like, 
« whoſe goodly buſhy advanced heads drew the 
« eyes of travellers on the plains to gaze on them; 
« thele they ſold for 3 ſixpence, or 
8 « twelve- 
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& twelve - pence a- piece, that were worth three, 
c“ four, or five pound a- piece. The fruit - trees 
« they pluck up by the roots, extending their 
© malice to commit ſpoil on that which God by a 
« ſpecial law protected from deſtruction even in 
« the land of his curſe, the land of Canaan; for ſo 
« we read: * When thou ſhalt beſiege a city, 
* thow ſhalt not deitroy the trees thereof by forcing 
© an ax againſt them, for thou mayeſt eat of them, 
© and thou ſhalt not cut them down and employ 
them in the ſiege; only the trees which thou 


© knoweſt that they be not trees for meat thou ſhalt | 


© deſtroy.” Deut. xx. 19, 20. Nay that which 
c eſcaped deſtruction in the Deluge cannot eſcape 
« the hands of theſe Children of the Apollyon the 
© Deſtroyer. They dig up the heads of twelve 
te great ponds, ſome of five or fix acres a- piece, and 
« deſtroy all the fiſh, They ſell carps of two foot 
{© long for two-pence and three-pence a- piece: 
« they ſent out the fiſh by cart-loads, ſo that the 
« country could not ſpend them. Nay, as if the 
<«« preſent generation were too narrow an object for 
©« their rage, they plunder poſterity, and deſtroy 
the nurſeries of the great ponds. They drive 
e away and fell their horſes, kine, and other cattle, 
and having left nothing either in air or water, 
« they dig under the earth. The caſtle was ſerved 
with water brought two miles by a conduit of 

P 2 « lead; 
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« lead; and, intending rather miſchicf to the 
« king's friends than profit to themſelves, they cut 
tc up the pipe and fold it (as theſe men's wives ih 
* North Wiltſhire do bone - ace) at ſix-pence a 
« yard; making that waſte for a poor inconfiderable 
tc fym which two thouſand pounds will not make 
« good. They that have the unhappy occaſion to 
« ſum up theſe loſſes, value them at no lefs than 
« one hundred thoufand pounds. And thought 
« this loſs were very great, not to be paralleled by 
« any except that of the Counteſs of Rivers, yet 
« there was ſomething in theſe ſufferings which did 
« aggravate them beyond all example of barbarity 
© which unnatural war till now did produce, and 
« that was Rachel's tears, © lamentation and weep - 
ing and great mourning, a mother weeping for 
© her children, and would not be comforted, be- 
« cauſe they were taken from her.” For the rebels, 
& as you hear, having carried the two ladies 
ci priſoners to Shafteſbury, thinking them not fafe 
© enough, their intent is to remove them to Bath, 
& a place then much infected both with the plague 
ct and the ſmall- pox. The old lady was ſick under 
cc a double confinement, that of the rebels and her 
' *© own indiſpoſition. All were unwilling to be ex- 
6 paſed to the danger of the infection, eſpecially 
* the young lady, having three children with her; 
6 they were — too rich a treaſure to be 
5 « ſnatched 
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© ſnatched away to ſuch probable loſs without 
« reluctaney: therefore they reſolye not to yield 
<« themſelves priſoners unleſs they will take the old 
<« lady out of her bed, and the reſt by violence, 
c and ſo carry them away. But the Rebels fearing 
ct left fo great inhumanity might incenſe the people 
« againſt them, and render them odious to the 
<« country, decline this; and, fince they dare not 
&« carry all to Bath, they reſolve to carry ſome to 
* Dorcheſter, a place no lefs dangerous for the 
infection of ſchiſm and rebellion than Bath for 
<< the plague and the ſmall-pox. To this purpoſe 
<« they take the young lady's two ſons (the eldeſt 
but nine, the younger but ſeven years of age), 
« and carried them captives to Dorcheſter, 

« In vain doth the mother with tears intreat 
<< that theſe pretty pledges of her lord's affections 
„ may not be ſnatched from her. In vain do the 
children embrace and hang about the neck of 
« their mother, and implore help from her, that 
«© neither knows how to keep them, nor yet how 
eto part with them: but the Rebels, having loſt 


all bowels of compaſſion, remain inexorable. 


„The complaints of the mother, the pitiful cry of 
$ the children, prevail not with them; like ravenous 
% wolves they ſeige on the prey, and though they 
+ da not crop, yet they tranſplant thoſe olive 
* branches that ſtood about their parents table.“ 

P 3 Lady 
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Lady Arundell is buried with her lord, near the 
altar of the very elegant chapel at Wardour Caſtle, 
built by the preſent Lord Arundell. The inſcrip- 
tion on their monument is as follows; 


*« To the Memory of the Right Honourable 
« Thomas Lord Arundell, ſecond Baron of War- 
&« dour, and Count of the Sacred Roman Empire; 
te who died, at Oxford, of the wounds he received 
t at the Battle of Lanſdown, in the ſervice of 
“King Charles the Firſt, for whom he raiſed a 
** regiment of horſe at his own expence at the time 
„of the Uſurpatjon, * 

„ Obiit igth May 1643. Etat. 59. 


6 And of the Right Honourable Blanch Lady 
„ Arundell, his wife, daughter of Edward Somer- 
« ſet, Earl of Worceſter, Loid-keeper of the 
% Privy-ſeal, Maſter of Horſe, and Knight of the 
** moſt noble order of the Garter, anceſtor to the 
% Nuke of Beaufort, lineally deſcended from John 
& of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter, fon of King 
Edward the Third. This lady, as diſtinguiſhed 
& for her courage as for the ſplendor of her birth, 
ein the abfence of her huſband bravely defended 
be the Caſtle of Wardour, with a courage above 
56 her ſex, for nine days, with a few men, againſt 
“Sir Edward Hungerford and Edmund Ludlow 
and their army, and then delivered it up on 

| „e honourable 
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« honourable terms. Obiit 28th October 1649, 
« tat. 66. 
« Reguieſcat in Pace. 
(e Who ſhall find a valiant woman? The price of 
« her is as things brought from afar off, and from 
« the uttermoſt coaſts. The heart of her huſ- 
& bandtruſteth in her.” Prov. xxxi. 
* Our God was our refuge and ſtrength; the | 
„Lord of Armies was with us, the God of Jacob 
«« was our protector. Pſalm xlv. | 


By the kindneſs of the preſent Lord Arundel, 
theſe little Volumes. are decorated with an 
Engraving of this incomparable Woman, from the 
original picture of her at Wardour Caſtle, Wilts, 


9 * 
—— ———— — 


LORD KEEPER FINCH. 


THE following curious particulars relative to 
the impeachment of Lord Keeper Finch, were 
copied by a learned Prelate, ſome time ſince de- 
ceaſed, from the looſe papers that were ſent to 
Oxford with the manuſcript “ Hiſtory of the 
“Rebellion by Lord Clarendon”? 


P 4 8 « It 
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ce It began now to be obſerved, that all the public 
« profeſſions of a general reformation, and redreſs of 
ce all grievances the kingdom ſuffered under, were 
«© contracted into a ſharp and extraordinary per- 
« ſecution of one perſon“ they had accuſed of 
ce high: treaſon, and within ſome bitter mention of 
te the Archbiſhop + ; that there was no thought of 
tc diſmiſſing the two armies, which were the 
„ capital grievance and inſupportable burthen to 


„the whole nation; and that inſtead of queſtion- 


«< ing others, who were looked upon as the cauſes 
« of greater miſchief than either of thoſe they 
« profeſſed ſo much diſpleaſure againſt, they pri- 
« yately laboured by all their offices to remove all 
ic prejudice towards them, at leaſt all thoughts of 
& proſecution for their tranſgreſſions, and fo that 
« they had blanched all ſharp and odious mention 
« of Ship-Money, becauſe it could hardly be touch- 
c ed without ſome reflection upon the Lord 
« Keeper Finch, who had acted fo odious a part 
*© init, and who, fince the meeting of the Great 
4% Council at York, had rendered himſelf very 
© gracious to them, as a man who would facilitate 
c many things to them, and therefore fit to be 
« preſerved and protected. Whereupon the Lord 
Falkland took notice of the buſineſs of Ship- 


+ Lord Strafforl, . + Archbiſhop Laud. 
Money, 
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& Money, and very ſharply mentioned the Lord 
Finch as being the principal promoter of it; 
and that, being a ſworn Judge of the Law, he 
% had not only given his judgment againſt law, 
„but had been the ſolicitor to corrupt all the 
* other Judges to concur with him in their 
&« opinion; and concluded, that no man ought to 


be more ſeverely proſecuted than he. It was 


4 very ſenſible that the leading men were much 

4 troubled at this diſcourſe, and deſired to divert its 

« ſome of them propoſing (in regard we had very 
* much and great buſineſs upon our hands in 
« neceſlary preparation) we ſhould not embrace 
* too much together, but ſuſpend the debate of 
« Ship-Money for ſome time, till we could bemore 

« yacant to purſue it, and ſo were ready to paſs to 
« ſome other matter. Upon which Mr. Hyde 
« inſiſted upon what the Lord Falkland had faid, 
& that this was a particular of a very extraordinary 
«< nature, which ought to be examined without 
« delay, becauſe the delay would probably make 
<« the future examination to no purpoſe; and there- 
« fore propoſed, that immediately, whilſt the 
«4 Houſe of Commons was ſitting, a ſmall Com- 
s mittee might be appointed, who, dividing them- 
« ſelves into the number of two and two, might 
« viſit all the Judges, and aſk them apart, in the 
« name of the Houſe, What meſſages the Lord 
„ Finch 
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« Finch (when he was Chief Juſtice of the Court 
of Common Pleas) had brought to them from 
© the King in the buſineſs of Ship-Money ? and, 
«© Whether he had not ſolicited them to give 
judgment for the King in that caſe? which 
„motion was fo generally approved of by the 
« Houfe, that a Committee of eight perſons 
* {whereof himſelf was onc) was preſently ſent 

& out of the Houſe to viſitthe ſeveral Judges, moſt 
& whereof were at their Chambers; and Juſtice 
* Croke, and ſome other of the Judges (being 
« ſurprifed with the queſtions, and preſſed car- 
44 neſtly to make clear and categorical anſwers) 
* ingenuouſly acknowledged that the Chief Juſ- 
„ tice Finch had frequently (whilſt che matter 
* as depending) earneſtly ſolicited them to give 
their judgment for the King, and often uſed his 
« Majefty's name to them, as if he expected that 
« compliance from them. The Committee (which 
& had divided themſelves to attend the feveral 
« Judges) agreed to meet at a place appointed to 
« communicate the fubſtance cf what they had 
been informed of, and agreed upon the method 
= of their report to the Houſe, which they could 
* not make till the next morning, it being about 
ten of the clock when = were ſent out of the 


« Houſe. 
«© That 
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© That Committee was no ſooner withdrawn 

* (which conſiſted of men of more temperate 
« ſpirits than the Leaders were poſſeſſed with), 
« but, without any occaſion given by any debate 
« or coherence with any thing propoſed or men- 
« tioned, an obſcure perſon jnveighed bitterly 
* againſt the Archbiſhop of Canterbury; and there 
« having been a very angry vote paſſed the Houſe 
* two days before, upon a fudden debate upon the 
“ Canons which had been made by the Convoca- 
tion after the diſſolution of the laſt Parliament 
& (a ſeaſon in which the Church could not rea- 
*« ſonably hope to do any thing that would find 
« acceptation) ; upon which debate they had de- 
&« clared, by a vote, that thoſe Canons were againſt 
« the King's prerogative, the fundamental laws of 
the realm, the liberty and property of the ſubject, 
« and that they contained divers other things 
* tending to ſedition, and of dangerous conſe- 
„% quence; Mr. Grimſtone took occaſion (from 
«© what was ſaid of the Archbiſhop) to put them 
« in mind of their vote upon the Canons, and laid, 
ce that the preſumption in fitting after the diſſolu- 
« tion of the Parliament (contrary to cuſtom, if 
not contrary to law), and the framing and cun- 
„ triving all theſe Canons (which contained fo 
„ much ſedition), was all to be imputed to the 
* Archbiſhop; that the Scots had required juſtice 
« againſt 


— — a al 
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« againſt him for his being a chief incendiary and 
tc cane of the war between the two nations; that 
& this kingdom looked upon him as the author of 
te all thoſe innovations in the Church which were 
e introductive to Popery, and as a joint contriver 
* with Lord Strafford to involve the nation in 
« ſlavery; and therefore propoſed, that he might 
6 be prefently accuſed of High- Treaſon, to the 
« end that he might be ſequeſtered from the 
« Council, and no more repair to the preſence of 
the King (with whom he bad ſo great credit 
« that the Earl of Strafford himſelf could not do 
te more miſchief by his councils and infuſions). 
& "This motion was no ſooner made but ſeconded 
* and thirded, and found ſuch a general accepta- 
© tion, that, without conſidering that of all the 
t envious particulars whereof the Archbiſhop 
« ſtood accuſed there was no one which amounted - 
te to treaſon, they forthwith voted that it ſhould be 
« fo, and immediately promoted Mr. Grimſtone 
e to the meſlage, who preſently went up to the 
* Houſe of Peers; and being called on, he, in the 
name of all the Commons of England, accufed 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury of high - treaſon 
* and other miſdemeanours, and concluded in the 
s fame ſtyle they had uſed in the cafe of the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. Upon which the poor 
0 Archbiſhop (who ſtoutly profeſſed his inno- 
© cence) 
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e cence) was brought to the Bar upon his knees, 
„ and thence committed to the cuſtody of Max- 
« well, the Gentleman Uſher of the Black Rod 
« (from whence the Earl of Strafford had been 
' ſcat a few days before to the Tower), where he 
« remained many months before they brought in a 
c particular charge againſt him. 

« Notwithſtanding which briſk proteeding 
ce 4gainſt the Archbiſhop (when the Committee 
* the next morning made their report of hat the 
* ſeveral Judges had faid concerning the Lord 
« Finch), they-were wonderfully indiſpoſed to heat 
« anything againſt him; and though many ſpoke with 
« great ſharpneſs of him, and how fit it was to pro- 
« ſecute him in the ſame manner and by the fame 
& logic they had proceeded with againſt the other 
„ two, yet they required more particulars to be 
& formally ſet down of his mifcarriage, and made 
© another Committee to take farther examination 
« (in which Committee Mr. Hyde likewife was): 
« and when the report was made, within a few 
© days, of feveral very high and imperious mit- 
* carriages (beſides what related to the Ship- 
„% Money), upon a motion made by a young gen- 
„ tleman of the ſame family (who pretended to 
have received a letter from the Lord Keeper, in 
© which he deſired leave to ſpeak in the Houle 
<< before they ſhould determine any thing againſt 


« him), 
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« him), the-debate was ſuſpended for the preſent, 
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and leave given him to be there {if he pleaſed) 
the next day; at which time (having likewiſe 
obtained a permiſſion of the Peers to-do what he 
thought good for himſelf) he appeared at the Bar 
of the Houſe of Commons, and ſaid all he could 
for his own excuſe (more in magnifying the 
ſincerity of his religion, and bow kind he had 
been to many Preachers whom he nam'd, and] 
whom he knew were of precious memory with 
the unconſormable party); and concluded with 
a lamentable ſupplication for their mercy, It 
was about nine of the clock in the morning 
when he went out of the Houſe {and when the 


debate could no longer be deferred what was to 


be done upon him); and when the ſenſe of the 
Houſe appcared very evidently (notwithſtanding 
all that was faid to tne contrary by thoſe eminent 


perſons who promoted all other accuſations with 


tae greateſt fury) that he ſhouid be accuſed of 
high-treafon in tac ſame form the other two had 
been, they perſiſted {till ſo long in the debate, 
and delayed the putting the queſtion by frequent 
interruptions (a common artifice) till it was 
twelve cf the clock; and 'till they knew that 
the Houſe of Peers was riſen (which they were 
likewiſe readily enough diſpoſed to, to gratify the 
Keeper); and the queſtion was put and carried 

«K in 
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« in the affirmative (with very few negatives), 
„ and the Lord Falkland appointed to carry up the 
« accuſation to the Houſe of Peers (which they 
« knew he could not do *till the next morning) 3 
and when he did it the next morning, it appeared 
ce that the Lord Keeper had ſent the Great Seal 
&© the night before (to the King), and had newly 
« withdrawn himſelf, and was ſoon after knowa to 
ce be in Holland.“ 


— ö een 


WILLIAMS, 


LORD KEEPER, AND ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


IT is faid upon the monument of this learned 
Prelate, at an obſcure village in Carnarvonſhire, 
that he was /inguarum plus decem ſciens—that he 
*© underſtood more than ten languages.” The Lord 
Kezper had found, in the courſe of his own life, 
the advantage of knowledge to himſelf, and was 
very anxious that other perſons ſhould poſſeſs thoſe 
benefits which he had turned to fo good an 
account. His biographer tells us, that in all the 
various progreſſions in the dignities of the church, 
whether as Canon, Dean, or Biſhop, he always 
ſuperintended the grammar-ſchools that were ap- 
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pended to his cathedral, and took care that they 
ſhould be ſupplied with proper and able maſters. 

Williams had been chaplain to Lord Bacon, and 
ſucceeded him in his office. When that great 
man brought the ſeals to his Sovereign James 
the Firſt, the King was overheard to fay,— 
Now, by my foule, I am pained to the heart 
a where to beſtow this; for as to my lawyers, 
„ they be all knaves.“ 

Williams, however, was not more honeſt than 
the perſons of that profeffion which James had fo 
ſcandalized; and, as keeper of the King's con- 
ſcience, gave to his Sovereign, Charles the Firſt, 
that advice reſpecting the ſigning the warrant for 
Lord Strafford's death, which prevented him from 
having afterwards any perſons firmly and ſteadily 
attached to him. 

Lord Clarendon ſays, c That Lord Keeper 
« Williams told his Sovereign; that he muſt 
« conſider that he had a public conſcience as 
« well as a private conſcience; and that though 
5 his private conſcience, as a man, would not per- 
mit him to act contra:'y to his own underſtand- 
ing, judgment, and conſcience ; yet his public 


© conſcience, as a King, which obliged him to do 


all for the good of his people, and to preſerve his 
kingdom in peace for himſelf and his poſterity, 
| „ would 
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te would not only permit him to do that, but even 
c oblige and require him; and that he faw in what 
©« commotion the people were; that his own 
„life, and that of the Queen and the royal 
© iſſue might probably be ſacrificed to that 
« fury; and it would be very ſtrange if his 
% conſcience ſhould prefer the right of one 
© ſingle perſon (how innocent ſoever) before all 


ce theſe other lives, and the preſervation of the 


© kingdom,” 


Williams, ſoon after this ruinous advice, was 


made Archbiſhop of York, and fortified Conway 
Caſtle for the ſervice of his Sovereign; and hav- 
ing left his nephew as Governor there, ſet out to 
attend the King at Oxford, in January 164% In 
an interview that he had with Charles, he is ſaid 
to have cautioned him againſt Cromwell; telling 
his Majeſty, that when he was Biſhop of Lincoln, 
** he knew him at Bugden, but never knew of 
e what religion he was. He was,” added he, 


©« acommon. ſpokeſman for Sectaries; and took 


© their part with ſtubbornneſs, He never dif- 


© courſed as if he were pleaſed with your Ma- 


« jeſty or your officers; indeed, he loves none 


that are more than his equals. His fortunes 


* are broken, ſo that it is impoſſible for him to 
©« ſubſiſt, much leſs to be what he aſpires at, but 
„by your Majeſty's bounty, or by the ruin of 

YOL. I, Q C us 
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60 us all, and a common confuſion : as one (aid | 


s long ago, Lentulo ſalve, Reſpublica ſalva eſſt 
« non poteſt. In ſhort, every beaſt hath evil pro- 
* perties, but Cromwell hath the properties of 
« all evil beaſts. My humble motion is, that 
« your Majeſty would win him to you by pro- 
« miſes of fair treatment, or catch him by ſome 
0 ſtratagem, and cut him off.“ 

Aſter the King was beheaded, the Archbiſhop 
is faid to have ſpent his days in ſorrow, ſtudy, 
and deyotion. He indeed only ſurvived his un- 
fortunate Sovereign one year. The Archbiſhop 
was extremely attentive t6 the Cathedrals ſucceſ- 
ſively committed to his care. 

Wilſon in his Life of King James ſays, that 
ce the old ruinous body of the Abbey church at 
« Weſtminſter was new clothed by Archbiſhop 
« Williams, when he was Dean of that church,” 


By the kindne of Pavr Pax TON, Eſq. of the 
Iſland of Angleſey, the Compiler is enabled to 
preſent the Public with three original letters of this 
extraordinary perſon. The firſt two were written 
from St. John's College in Cambridge; the 
; other after he had loſt the great ſeal, 
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LETTER 1. 


TO JOHN WYNNE, OF GUEDER, ESQ, IN 
CARNARVONSHIRE. 
© woRsHIPFULL SIR, 
« MY humble dutie remembred—T am righte 
« heartilie ſorrie to ſee you impute my turbulent 
« & paſſionate Letter to ill nature, ch pro- 
6c ceeded only from ſuſpicious povertie, and a 
6 preſent feare of future undoinge, bredd and 
ce foſtered by the ſuggeſtions of thoſe, who either 
6 knewe not what it was, or elſe would 1 not im- 
« parte the beſt counfaile. Well might your 
bu Worſhippe have gueſde my fault to have been 
« noe blemiſh of nature, but ſuch another as 
« that of fooliſh Euclio in Plautus, who ſuſpe&- 
ed Megadorus, though he had ſoe farre againſte 
« his eſtate & reputation demeande himſelfe as to 
<< be a ſuytor for Euclios daughter. 
Nam fi epulentus it petitum pauperioris gratiam, 
Pauper metuit cangredi, per metum male rem gerit : 
Idem quando illzc occaſio periit, poſt ſero cupit. 


« A faulte I have committed (for the weh I 
© moſte humblie crave » Vowing heere 
before the face of God to doe you what recom- 
5 pence & ſatisfaction ſoever, how and when you 
X Q 2 * will) ; 
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« will); but chat faulte was not in writinge unto 
c you, for therein I proteſte I do not knowe that 
« T have any way miſdeamened myſelfe, but it 
© was in a certain fuſpicion I conceived of your 
« love towards me, cauſed partlye by your late 
« letter, farre more ſharpe and leſs courteous 
<« than at other times, partly alſo by the letters 
ce of others, who aſſured me that the money was 
& not dewe any wayes to Thom. ap Maurice, 
That my nature is not intemperate, thoſe that 
© have ever knowne me doe knowe, being dull 
& and melancholicke in conſtitution : neither 
ce could I ever heare that my kindred was tainted 
« with that uglie ſpot. God forbid that the leaſt 
« of theſe three cauſes, your greatneſs, my 
t meanes, but efpeciallie your deſertes towards 
« me, might not be a ſufficient motive to curbe 
« the furie of my penne. I heare confeſs (ef 
«K maneat bæc non illa furore ſcripta litera) that 
„% now I am & always did account of myfelfe, as 


« one infinitely bound unto your Worſhip, eſpe- 


«© ciallie for three things, the perfwading of my 
« Father to ſende me to Cambridge—2. the 
te writinge both to my Tutour as alſoe to others 
4 concerninge my Scholarſhippe and Fellowſhippe 
643. the demeaninge of your felfe ſoe belowe 
4 your eſtate as to meddle foe much with my poor 


* portion. Theſe things are written in my 


ce hearte, 
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£ hearte, whatſoever frenzy writ in paper. My 
& ſorrowe is farre the greater, becauſe againſt my 
«© expectations you doe not forget to ſend me 
«© ſom money towards my commencement, weh I 
ce proteſt I thought to have differed. Your ſcoffes 
made me verie little, but that you ſhould be- 
& fide my deſerte and beyond my expeRation 
* ſhewe me ſuch a kind & tender hearte, 


Obſtrepui, ſteteruntq. come, & vox faucibus hæſit. 


66 Three Petitions I in all humble dutie crave at 
& your Worſhips hands—if not for mine, yet for 
cc my father and mothers ſake.----Firſt---that you 
c would (if poſſible you can) lett me have that 
* money in Eaſter Term wch you promiſe in 
6 Trinity ——ſecondly—that in your next Ire 
& you doe ſende me that fooliſh letter of myne 
© encloſed that therein I might ſee myne 
« own follies, weh els I cannot believe to have 
4 been ſo greate——thirdly—that if there be 
c any ſuch follie committed you will gentlie par- 
« don it -aſſuringe yourſelf I will never fall into 
& the like againe. And thus with my humble 
e dutie I take my leave. 
“The moſt woefull 
& JoHN WILLIAMS." 


Q 3 LETTER 
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LETTER I 


TO THE SAME. 


St. John's College, Cambridge, 
| Aug. 18, 1611. 


e WHETHER you will be at that coſte with 
« your ſon (Robert) or noe to make him Senior 
ce Brother in Cambridge, beinge a Younger 
40 Brother at home, yeat the very conceyte thereof 
« hath wroughte ſuch miracles, as that there is 


4e more ſittinge uppe at nights, more ſtudijnge ; 


« & gettinge up in morninges than either love or 
ec feare could worke before, ſo that as St. Auſten 
0 ſpeakes, there is felix error quq decipimur in 
40 melius. Beſide his ordinarie charges for appa- 
<« raile & commencement; weh your Wor: knows 
« muſt neceſſariely be borne in every Batchelor, 
de he is beſide to feaſte the Doctours & Maiſters 
4 of Houſes, weh will come to ſome 181, & to 
« give the F ather « of the Acte a Satten Suyte, or | 
<« the value thereof ; who if it ſhould prove to be 
e myſelf, as is moſt likelye, that coſte may be 
« ſpared. I referre it wholye to yr Worſhippes 
« diſcretion to judge if the creditt will counter- 
y vaile the — ; ſurelie it will be an honor 
* unto 
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& unto him, as long as he continues in the Uni- 
* yerſitie, & to his Brothers if they ſhould followe 


« hjm,—Your poor kinſnan in all dutie.” 


LETTER Il. 


TO THE SAME» 
6 81 R; Bugden, x Dec. 1625. 


« WITH the remembrance of my love and 
< beſt affections unto you Being very ſenſible of 
< that great good will you have ever borne me, I 
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&© thought it not unneceſſary to take this courſe 
« with you, weh I haye done with no other Frynd 


“ in the worlde, as to deſire you to be no more 
„ troubled with this late accident befallen unto 
& me, than you ſhall underſtand I am myſelfe. 
There is nothing happened which I did not 
&« foreſee & (ſithence the death of my dear 
« Maiſter) aſſuredly expect, nor laye it in my 
power to prevent, otherwiſe than by the ſacri - 
< fiſinge of my poor eſtate, & that ch I eſteem 
dc farre aboye the ſame, my reputation. I knowe 
< you love me too well, to wiſh that I ſhould have 
e been laviſhe of either of theſe, to continue 
“longer (yeat noe longer than one Man pleated) 

Q 4 « in 
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te in this glorious miſerye and ſplendid ſlaverie, 
c wherein I have lived (if a Man may call ſuch 
& a toilinge a livinge) for theſe five years almoſt. 
&« T looſinge the Seals I have loſt nothinge, nor 
e my ſervants by any fault of mine, there being 
nothing either layde or ſo much as wiſpered to 
cc my charge. If I have not the opportunitie I 
© hadd before to ſerve the King, I have much 
“ more conveniency to ſerve God---wch I em- 
e brace as the onelye end of Gods love & provi- 
c dence to me in this ſudden alteration, 

& For your Sonne Owen Wynne (who to- 
„ gether with my debts is all the object of my 
& worldlye thoughts & cares) I will performe 
* towards him all that he can have expected from 
& me, if Ilive; & if I dye, I have performed it 
© allreadye,—— f 

© You neede not feare any miſſe of me, being 
&« ſo juſt and reſerved in all your deſires & re- 
c queſts; having alſoe your Eldeſte Sonne 
« neare the Kinge & of good reputation in the 
« Court, vrho can give you a good account of any 
“ thinge you ſhall recommend unto him. — 

„ Hoping therefore that I ſhall ever hold the 
„ fame place I did in your love, eh was firſt 
& fixed on my perſon, not my late place, & ch 
« 1 will deſerve by all the freyndlye & lovinge 
& offices which ſhall lie in my power, I end with 

& my 
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e my prayer unto God for the continuance of 
« your health, & doe reſt your very aſſured love- 
&« jnge Friend and Cozen 
% Jo. LincoLn,” 


—̃ů— . — — 


JOHN HAMPDEN. 


THIS diſtinguiſhed perſon, according to Sir 
Philip Warwick, who knew him well, was a man 
of great and plentiful eſtate, and of conſiderable 
intereſt in his county, of a regular life, and had 
extenſive knowledge, both in ſcholarſhip and in the 
Jaw (the eſſential ſtudies for an Engliſh gentleman), 
He was, adds Sir Philip, “ of a conciſe and 
te ſignificant language, and the politeſt yet 
$+ ſubtileſt ſpeaker of any man in the Houſe of 
«& Commons, and had a dexterity (when a 
& queſtion was going to be put which agreed 
& not with his ſenſe) to draw it over to it, by 
$ adding ſome equivocal or fly word, which 
* would enervate the meaning of it as firſt put.“ 
D*Avila's Hiſtory of the Civil Wars of France 
was ſo favourite a book with Mr. Hampden, that 
jt was called his Vade Mecum. 

Lord Clarendon ſays of him, & that he carried 
1 himſelf through his celebrated buſineſs of the 

| * Ship- 
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Ship - Money with ſuch ſingular temper and 
* modeſty, that he actually obtained more credit 
« and advantage by loſing it, than the King did 
<« ſervice by gaining it. The eyes of all men,” 
fays Lord Clarendon, “ were then fixed upon him 
ce as their pater patriæ, and the pilot that muſt ſteer 
< the veſſel through the tempeſts and the rocks 
« which threatened it.” His Lordſhip adds, © that 
<« after he was amongſt thoſe Members accuſed by 
& the King of high treaſon, he was much altered, 
<< his nature and carriage ſeeming much fiercer 
ce than they did before; and without queſtion,“ 
fys the noble hiſtorian, © when he firſt drew his 
<«< {word hc threw away the ſcabbard.“ 

Mr. Hampden was one of the earlieſt that were 
in the field againſt his Sovereign, and diſtinguiſh 
ed himſelf very conſiderably in an action at 
Brill, near Oxford, a garriſon belonging to the 
King. He had ſoon afterwards the command of 
a regiment of foot, under the Earl of Eſſex; 
and had he lived, he would moſt probably have 
been Commander in Chief of the Parliament 
forces. His great ambition ſeems to have been 
the appointment of Governor to the young Prince; 
for, as Sir Philip Warwick ſays, ** aiming at the 
<« alteration of ſome parts of the government, 
« (for at firſt probably it amounted not unto 
« a debgn of a total new form) he knew of how 

| « great 
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te great a conſequence it would be, that the 
& young Prince ſhould have principles ſuitable 
6 to what ſhould be eſtabliſhed as laws.” 

So little is known reſpecting this illuſtrious 
Engliſhman, that even the manner of his death 
has never been aſcertained ; ſome perſons ſuppoſing 
that he was wounded in the ſhoulder by 2 ſhot of 
the enemy; and others ſuppoſing that he was 
killed by the burſting of one of his own piſtols, 
with which his ſon-in-law had preſented him. 

Of the perſon of this honour to our country, 
thereis, I believe, no repreſentation of which we 
can be certain. The ptint of him in Houbra- 
ken's Heads of the Illuſtrious Perſons of England, 
is ſuppoſititious. An account of one defect in his 
face Sir Philip Warwick has preſerved . 


The following account of the death of Mr. 
Hampden was found on a looſe paper in a book 
bought out of Lord Oxford's collection, and was 
kindly communicated to the Compiler by H. J. 
Pye, Eſq. Poet-Laureat to his Majeſty, a 
lineal deſcendant in the female line from that great 
aſſertor of the liberties of his country, 


„Mr. Hampden received a hurt in his ſhoulder, 
whereof he died in three or four days after, for his blood 
in its temper was acrimonious, as the ſcurfe commonly 
on his face ſhewed,” —Sir Philip Warwick's Memoirs. 

« Two 
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« Two of the Harleys, and one of the 
4 Foleys, being at ſupper with Sir Robert Pye, 
« at Farringdon Houſe, Berks, in their way to 
& Herefordlhire, Sir Robert Pye related the ac- 
c count of Hampden's death as follows: That 
at the action of Chalgrave Field his piſtol burſt, 
% and ſhattered his hand in a terrible manner, 
4% He however rode off, and got to his quarters; 
© but finding the wound mortal, he ſent for Sir 
© Robert Pye, then a Colonel in the Parliament 
* army, and who had married his [eldeſt] daugh- 
& ter, and told him, that he looked on him as 
4 in ſome degree acceſſary to his death, as the 
e piſtols were a preſent from him. Sir Robert 
te aſſured him that he bought them in Paris of an 
t eminent maker, and had proved them himſelf, 
* It appeared, on examining 2 other piſtol, 
* that it was loaded to the muzzle with ſeveral 
* ſupernumerary charges, owing to the care- 
© lefinefs of a ſervant who was ordered to fee the 
“ piſtols were loaded every morning, which he 
did without drawing the former charge.” | 


The King, on hearing of Mr. Hampden's being 
wounded at Oxford, deſired Dr. Giles *, who was 


Dr. Giles, according to Sir Philip Warwick, was a 
near neighbour of Mr, Hampden's, in Buckinghamſhire, 
and being an opulent man had built himſelf a good parſon- 
#ge-houſe ; in which ſtructure Mr, Hampden had uſed 
his kill. 


a friend 
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a friend of Mr. Hampden's, to ſend to enquire 
after him, as from himſelf; and, adds Sir Philip 
Warwick, * I found the King would have ſent 
*© him over any ſurgeon of his, if any had been 
wanting; for he looked upon his intereſt, if 
e he could gain his affection, as a powerful 
« means of begetting a right underſtanding be- 
ce tween him and the two Houſes,” 

Olborn, in his & Advice to a Son,” ſays, that it 
was an obſeryation of Mr. Hampden's, that to ſpeak 
laſt at a conference is a great advantage. By 
«© this means,” adds Oſborn, „“ he was able to 
*« make him {till the goal-keeper of. the party; 
giving his oppoſites leiſure to loſe their reaſons 
in the loud and leſs ſignificant tempeſt com- 
© monly ariſing upon a, farſt debate, in which it 
« he found his fide worſted, he had the dexterous 
« ſagacity to mount the argument above the heads 
of the major part, whoſe ſingle reaſon did not 

+ ſeldom make the whole parliament fo ſuſpicious 
* of their own as to approve his; or at leaſt gave 
c time for another debate, by which he had the 
e opportunity to muſter up more forces. Thus 
e by confounding the weaker, and by tiring out 
the acuter judgment, he ſeldom failed to attain = 
his ends.“ | 


LORD 
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LORD FAIR NAX 


THE chief part of the perſons who have been 
the moſt active in promoting revolutions in king- 
doms, have in general, after their experience of 
the dangers and miſeries conſequent upon them, 
been very open in proclaiming them to the world, 
Lord Fairfax, the celebrated Parliamentary General 
in Charles the Firſt's time, fays in the Memoirs 
which he left of the part which he took in thoſe 
times of trouble and confuſion, in ſpeaking of the 
execution of his Sovereign, “ By this purging 
« of the Houſe (as they called it); the Parlia- 
c ment was brought into ſuch a conſumptive and 
ac languiſhing condition, that it could never 
ce again recover that healthful condition which 
00 always kept the kingdom in its ſtrength, life, 
« and vigour. This way being made by the 
« ſword, the trial of the King was the eaſier for 
« them to accompliſh. My afflicted and troubled 
« mind for it, and my earneſt endeavours to 
© prevent it, will; I hope; ſufficiently teſtify my 
c diſlike and abhorrence of the fact. And what 
« will they not do to the Hrubs, having cut 
6 down the cedar ?” 

Lord Fairfax by no means conſented to the death 


of Charles the Firſt, and was much ſurprized 
when 
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when Sir Thomas Herbert informed him that 
the fatal ſtroke had been given. 


Lord Fairfax made an offer to his Sovereign 
of the aſſiſtance of the army. Charles replied, 


that he had as many friends there as his Lord- 


ſhip. 

Lord Fairfax told Sir Philip Warwick, who 
was complimenting him upon the regularity and 
temperance of his army, that the beſt common 
ſoldiers he had came out of the King's army, and 
from the garriſons he had taken. So added he, 
« I found you had made them good ſoldiers, and I 
© have made them good men.“ 

According to Sir Henry Slingſby*s MS. Memoirs, 

Lord Fairfax appears to have been once in the 
moſt imminent danger of his life, in the ſummer 
of 1642. 


* My Lord of Cumberland once again ſer 


© out Sir Thomas Glenham to beat up Sir 


Thomas Fairfax's quarters at Wetherby. 
< Commanding out a party both of horſe and of 
« dragoons, Sir Thomas comes cloſe up to the 
tc town undiſcovered, a little before ſun-riſe. 


t Prideaux, and ſome others, enter the town 


10 through a back yard. This gave an alarm 
4 quite through the town. Sir Thomas Fairfax 
7 was at this juncture drawing on his boots to go 

cc Ia 
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te to his father at Tadcaſter. Sir Thomas gets 
« quickly on horſeback, draws out ſome pikes, 
t and fo meets our gentlemen. Every one had 
ce his ſhot at Sir Thomas, he only making at 
% them with his ſword; and. ſo retired under the 
= guard of his own pikes to another part of the 
46 town.“ | | 


. ö — 


FAMES HOIVELL, ESN. 


THIS learned writer was the firſt perſon who 
took up his pen in favour of Charles the Firſt. 
His work is entitled «© A Dialogue between 
« Patricius and Peregrinus.“ 

Mr. Howell was committed to the Fleet, from 


whence, on the death of his Sovereign, he breathed 


out theſe miſerable ſtrains : 


So fell the Royal Oak by a wild crew 


Of mongrel Shrubs, which underneath him grew 3 


So fell the Lion by a pack of Curs, 
So the Roſe wither' d 'twixt a knot of Burrs; 
So fell the Eagle by a ſwarm of Gnats, 
So the Whale periſh'd by a ſhoal of Sprats. 
In the Priſon of the Fleet, 
2 February, 1648. 
J. E. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Ho Howell, in his Italian Proſpective, thus 


deſcribes the ſituation of England during the 
time of the Republic : 


„ The King's ſubjects,” ſays he, & are now 
10 become perfect ſlaves ; they have fooled them- 
« ſelves into 4 worſe flavery than Jew or Greek 
« under the Ottomans, for they know the bot- 
e tom of their ſervitude by paying ſo many Sul- 
ci taneſſes for every head, but here in England 
6c people are now put to endleſs unknown tyran- 
« nical taxes, beſides plundering and acciſe, 
« which two words, nd the practice of them 
T (with ſtorming of towns), they have learnt of 
«* their pure brethren of Holland. And for 
« plundetings, theſe Parliamenteer Saints think 
« they may rob any that adheres to them as law- 
6 fully as the Jews did the Ægyptians ! *Tis an 
« unſommable maſſe of money theſe Reformers 
00 have ſquandered in à few years, whereof they 
« have often promis'd, and ſolemnly voted, a public 
account to fatisfie the kingdom; but as ina 
« hundred things more, ſo in this precious par- 
« ticular they have diſpenſed with their votes : 
« they have conſum'd more treaſure with pretence 
60 to purge one kingdom, than might have ſerved 
« to have purchaſed two; more (as I am credi- 
« bly told) than all the Kings of England ſpent 
66 of the public ſtock ſinee the Saxon Conqueſt; 
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Thus they have not only * beggared the whole 


0 Iſland, but they have hurl'd it into the moſt | 


* fearful chaos of confuſion that ever poor coun- 
cc 


« try was in. They have torn to pieces the reins 
of all Government, trampled upon all Laws 
cc of Heaven and of Earth, and violated the 
very dictates of Nature, by forcing mothers to 


e betray their ſons, and the ſons their fathers ; 


cc 


but ſpecially that Great Charter, which is the 
© PandeCt of all the laws and liberties of the free- 
born ſubject, which at their admiſſion into the 
*© Houſe of Parliament they are ſolemnly ſworn 
© to maintain, is torn to fritters : beſides theſe 
< ſeveral oaths they forged themſelves, as the 
© Proteſtation and the Covenant, where they 
voluntarily ſwear to maintain the King's 
« honour and rights, together with the eſtabliſh'd 
c laws of the land. Now I am told, that all 
«« Acts of Parliament in England are Laws, and 
ce they carry that majeſty with them, that no 
* power can ſuſpend or repeal them but the ſame 


A poor woman being aſked by one of the Puritanical 


Leaders, if ſhe did not think the Government of her 


country much better by the ſyſtem of reform made by 
his party? her anſwer was, that ſhe only perceived 
one effect from it, which was, that her taxes were 
tcebled, and ſhe paid them monthly inſtead of yearly, 


« power 
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& power that made them, which is the King fitting 
<« in full Parliament; but theſe mongrel Politi- 
© cians have been ſo notoriouſly impudent as to 
make an inferior Ordonance of their's to do it, 
« which is point- blank againſt the fundamentals of 
« the Government of England and their own 
“ Oaths; which makes me think that there never 
« was ſuch a pack of perjured wretches upon 
« earth, ſuch monſters of mankind,” 


Howell ſeems to have been ſo weary of the 
oppreſſion cauſed by the Republican Government 
of England, that though a Royaliſt, and a ſtrong 
partizan of Charles the Firſt, yet in one of his 
pamphlets he compliments Cromwell upon al- 


fuming the title of Protector, and compares him to 
Charles Martel. 


— m — . — 


PRESIDENT BRADSHAW. 


VERY little is known of this extraordinary 
perſon, who by a wonderful concurrence of cir- 
cumſtances preſided at the trial of his Sovereign. 
He is mentioned, however, in ** Ludlow's Me- 
moirs” occaſionally, as diſtinguiſhed for his 
attachment to a republican form of government, 
and for his deteſtation and abhorrence of any 
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attempt to place the government of this country 
in any one hand vrhatever. 


&« In. à debate in Patliament, during the Pro- 
te tectorate of Cromwell, ſays; Ludlow, ** whe- 
c“ ther the ſupreme legiſlative power of the 
tt nation ſhould be in a ſingle perſon, or in the 
&« Parliament; in this debate Sir Arthur Haſterig, 
« Mr. Scott, and many others, particularly the 
« Lord Prefident Bradſhaw, were very inſtru- 
« mental in opening the eyes of many young 
« Members, who had never before heard their 
& interefts fo clearly ſtated and aſſerted, fo that the 
tt Commonwealth party increaſed daily, and that of 
« the ſword loſt ground. 

« Soon after Cromwell's death, when the Army 
cc had been guilty of violence to the Parliament, 
ce and whilft one of their Officers of the Council of 
cc State, at which Bradſhaw preſided, was endea- 
ce youring to juſtify the proceedings of the 
«« Army, and was undertaking to prove that they 
ce were neceſſitated to make uſe of this laſt remedy, 
<< by a particular call of the Divine Providence; 
«© Lord Prefident Bradſhaw,” ſays Ludlow, «© who 
& was then preſent, tho by long ſickneſs very 


% weak, and much extenuated, yet animated by 


<« his ardent zeal and conſtant affection to the 
common cauſe, upon hearing thoſe words ſtood 
| cc up, 
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te up, and interrupted him, declaring his abhor- 
5 rence of that deteſtable action, and telling the 
6 Council, that being now going to his God, he 
* had not patience ta fit there, and hear his great 
© name ſo openly blaſphemed ; and thereupon de- 
“ parted to his lodgings, and withdrew himſelf 
© from public employment.“ 


Bradſhaw did not pronounce ſentence of death 
azainſt the unfortunate Charles the Firſt, The 
ſentence was read by the Clerk; the Preſident of 
the High Court of Juſtice, and the reſt of the 
Members, ſtanding up while it was reading, in 
teſtimony of their approbation of it. The King 
objected to the legality of the Court. The Preſi- 


dent replied, * Sir, inſtead of anſwering the Court, 


+ you interrogate their power, which becomes not 
one in your condition. © Theſe words,” ſays 
Lilly, who was preſent and relates them, * pierced 
** my heart and ſoul, to hear a ſubject thus auda- 
te ciouſly to reprehend his Sovereign, who ever 


* and anon replied with great magnanimity and 
“ prudence.” 


The following original ſupplicatory letter from 


Lord Keeper Williams to Preſident Bradſhaw, 
when he was Chief Juſtice of Cheſter, ſhews but 
too forcibly the viciſſitudes of earthly things, and 


the uncertainty of the poſſeſſion of human power 
and dignity, 
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* 


ORIGINAL LETTER 


FROM JOHN WILLIAMS, ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, 
LORD KFEPER IN THE REIGN OF CHARLES 
THE FIRST, FO MR. BRADSHAW, AFTER= 
WARD PRESIDENT BRADSHAW, CHIEF JUS- 
TICE OF CHESTER, AND MR. WARBURTON, 

nis ASSOCIATE IN THAT CIRCUIT» 


« Gwyder 24 March 1647. 


© RIGHT HON BEI F anon 


„LIVE here under the favour & protection 
* of both the moſt honourable Houſes of Parlt ; 
* to whom I am much bound in that kynde, & 
in the Houſe of Sir Richard Wynne my nere 
« Kiniman & a conſtant Member of the Houſe of 
* Commons.— | 

« Where upon my return from Ruthyn (where 

I hadd the opportunitye to ſalute you) I finde 
that Sir Rd Wynne is a Patentee for the Poſt 
&« Fynes &c. of the Countyes of Cheſhyre & 


_ «© Flintſhyre, & hath aſſigned his Brother Owen 


* Wynne for the executinge of that place, who 
& by theie late diſtractions & diſcontinuance of the 
« Afﬀizes is threatened by the Attorneys & ſome 
« other Officers now in place in thoſe countyes to 
6 be putt off from the employment & receivinge of 

| '« the 
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* the profitts of that Office, the reſt accountable 
c unto the pſent Eſtate, for the rent reſerved upon 
*« the Patent, & (at this inſtant) cal'd upon for the 
© arrears of 4 years rents, wherein, for want of 
„Circuits and peaceable times, there hath been 
little profit, & yeat forced to give ſatisfaction to 
« the Committee for the Revenue, & all this 
© under a ptext that this ſhold be a grievance in 
t thoſe two Cotyes weh both you (& myſelf too 


« upon ſome remembrance of the courſe hereto- 


© fore) doe know to be no grievance but a con- 
« ſtant & ſettled Revenue to the Crowne in all 
« England, in the Dutchye of Lancaſter & the 
&« ſeveral Countyes of North Wales & South 
%- Wales. 

« My humble ſuyte therefore to you on the 


«© behalfe of my Landlord Sir Rd Wynne & his 


% Aſſignee is this, that he maye, by your favoure, 
„ procecde peaceably in the execution of his Of- 
ice (wch he hath under both the greate Seale of 
England & the Seale of the Chamberlayne of 
that Countye Palatyne) until ſuch time as by any 
« complaynt before the moſt hogorable Houſe or 
„the Committee of the Revenue this ſhal be 
proved to be any ſuch pretended grievance either 
« in point of right or of execution. And for 
& this juſt favoure not onelye Sir Richd Wynne, 
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&« the Patentee, & his Brother the Aſſignee, ſhal 
te be readye in all thankfull acknowledgement to 
* take notice thereof, but myſelfe, though a 
“ ſtranger & of late acquaintance yeat much your 
« Servant, for your great care of the Juſtice & 
© quietnes of theſe partes, in order to theyr 
t“ obedience to the pſent Government, ſhall be 
« obliged to remayne to the utmoſt of my poore 
9“ Abilitie your | 
ce very en & Humble Servant 
Jo: EBORAC. 
60 70 fuit.“ 


Bradſhaw dicd before the Reſtoration, and ſome 
of his deſcendants in the female line were a few 
years ago in poſſeſſion of an eſtate at Chapel 
in the Frith, near Buxton, which had belonged to 


* * of * « * * - * 0 - 
a pn 1 2 # * * 3 — 


OLIVER CROMWELL, 


after he had run through his youthful career 
of amuſement and diffipation, became ſo hypo- 
chondriacal, that he uſed occaſionally to have his 
phyſician called up in the middle of the night to 
attend him, as he imagined himſelf to be dying. 
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Sir Philip Waryick thus deſcribes Oliver 
Cromwell: 


*« The firſt time that ever I took notice of him 
« was in the very beginning of the Parliament held 
te in November 1640. I perceived a gentleman 
c ſpeaking, whom I knew not, very ordinarily ap- 
80 parelled; for it was a plain cloth ſuit, which 
« ſeemed to have been made byan ill country taylor. 
« His linen was plain, and not very clean, and I 
„remember a ſpeck or two of blood upon his 
6 little band, which was not much larger than his 
6 collar: his hat was without a hat-band,— 
&« His ſtature was of a good ſize; his ſword ftuck 
« cloſe to his ſide; his countenance ſwoln and 
« reddiſh ; his voice ſharp and untunable, and his 
« eloquence full of fervor, for the ſubje& matter 
66 would not bear much of reaſon, it being in 
« behalf of a ſeryant of Mr. Prynne's, who had 
« diſperſed libels againſt the Queen for her 
cc dancing, and ſuch like innocent and courtly 
a ſports ; and he aggravated the impriſonment of 
te this man by the Council-table unto that length, 
&« that one would have believed that the very 
0 government it{elf had been in great danger by it. 
* I fincerely profeſs it leſſened very much my 
« reverence for that great Council, for he was 
6 very much hearkened unto, And yet I lived 


& to 
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& to ſee this very gentleman whom (out of no ill. 
« will to him) I thus deſcribe, by multiplied ſuc- 
<« ceſſes, and by real but uſurped power, having 
had a better taylor, and more converſe amongſt 
« good company, in mine own eye, when, for ſix 
« weeks together, I was a priſoner at Whitehall, 
« appear of a great and majeſtic deportment and 
« comely preſence. | 
« The firſt years,” adds Sir Philip, “of Crom- 
c well's manhood were ſpent in a diſſolute courſe 
« of life, in good-fellowſhip and gaming, which 
cc afterwards he ſeemed very ſenſible of, and very 
« ſorry for; and as if it had been a good ſpirit that 
© had guided him therein, he uſed a good method 
« upon his converſion, for he declared that he was 
c ready to make reſtitution unto any man who 
« would accuſe him, or whom he could accuſe 
cc himſelf to have wronged. (To his honour I ſpeak 
« this,” continues Sir Philip; “ for J think the 
« public acknowledgments men make of the public 
« evils they have done, to be the moſt glorious tro- 
« phies that can be aſſigned to them). When he 
« was thus civilized, he joined himſelf to men of 
« his own temper, who pretended to tranſports and 
< revelations,” 


Lord Hollis, in his Memoirs, accuſes Crom- 
well of behaving cowardly in two or three actions; 


and adds, that as he was going in proceſſion to the 
High 


* 
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High Court of Juſtice in Weſtminſter- hall, to try 
the King, ſome of the ſoldiers reproached him 
openly, and in theſhearing of the people, w with want 
of courage. 

Oliver's ſpeeches to his Parliament appear per- 
plexed and embarraſſed, He had, moſt probably, 
his reaſons for making them unintelligible. 

Mr. Spence, in his MS. Anecdotes, fays, that a 
Dean of Peterborough told him, that he once heard 
Cromwell, in Council, deliver an opinion upon 
ſome commercial matter with great preciſion, and 
great knowledge of the ſubject “. 

In his cheerful hours Cromwell appears to have 
laughed at the fanatics who ſupported him and his 
government. The jeſt of the cork- ſcrew is well 
known; and when, on his having difpatched a flect 
upon ſome ſecret expedition, one of the fanatics 
called upon him, and had the impudence to tell 
him, that the Lord wanted to know the deſtination 
of it; The Lord ſhall know,” ſays Cromwell, 
& for thou ſhalt go with the fleet.” So ringing 
his bell, he ordered ſome of his ſoldiers to take him 
on board one of the ſhips belonging to it. 

* Anecdotes by the Rev. Mr. Spence, (author of Poly- 
metis)in MS, which contain ſeveral very curious particulars 
of the great men of the laſt and of the preſent age. The 
publication of them would afford great inſtruction and 
amuſement to the lovers of the hiſtory and literature of 


this country, c 1 
romwell, 
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Cromwell, like many other reformers of go- 
vernment, was very apt to cenſure grievances 
m Church and State, though he had not framed 
to himſelf any particular or ſpecific plan of 
amending them. On the ſubject of eccleſiaſtical 
affairs he once frankly and ingenyouſly ſaid, to 
ſome perfons with whom he was diſputing, I can 
« tell what I would vet have, though I cannot tell 
& what I would have.” 

Cromwell, like ſome other politicians, thought 

very lightingly of the will and of the power of the 
people; for when he was told by Mr. Calamy, the 
celebrated Diflenting Miniſter, that it was both un- 
lawful and impracticable that one manſhould aſſume 
the government of the country ; he ſaid to him, 
« Pray, why is it impraQticable ? and on Mr. 
Calamy telling him, O, it is the voice of the 
& nation; there will be nine in ten againſt you:“ 
« Very well,” replied Cromwell; & but what if I 
“ ſhould diſarm the nine, and put the ſword in the 
* tenth man's hand, would not that do the buſi- 
« neſs ?*”? 

The French proverb ſays, © A man never goes 
« fo far as when he does not know where he is 
«& going. This was, molt probably, Cromwell's 
caſe : he had, indeed, gone ſo far, that, with 
Macbeth, he might have ſaid, 


Returning were as tedious as go oer. 


Marſhal 
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Marſhal Villeroy, Louis the XIVth's Go- 
vernor, aſked Lockhart, Cromwell's Ambaſfador; 
&« Why his maſter had not taken the title of King ?” 
© Monſieur,” replied Lockhart, «< we know the 
« extent of the prerogatives of a King; but know 
ce not thoſe of a Protector. D' Argenton; p. 347: 


Oliver's fears for his perſonal ſafety carried him 
bn in his career of wickedneſs, when once he had 
began it, and particularly when he found that he 
could not truſt the aſſurances of his Sovereign. 
The latter part of his life was embittered by feat 
and remorſe, and after the publication of that cele- 
brated work < Killing no Murder, he appears 
never to have had a quiet moment. 


Provoſt Baillie; who was in London at the time 
of Oliver's death, ſays: 
« The Protector, Oliver, endeavoured to ſetfle 
« all in his family, but was prevented by death 
& before he could make a teſtament; He had not 
« ſupplied the blank with his fon Richard's name 
« by his hand; and ſcarce with his mouth could 
© he declare that much of his will. There were 
©« no witneſſes to it but Thurloe and Goodwin. 
« Some did fearfully flatter him as much dead as 
* living. Goodwin, at the Faſt before his death, 
| « in 
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te in his prayer is ſaid to have ſpoke ſuch words: 
© Lord, we pray not for thy ſeryant's life, for we 
© know that is granted, but to haſten his health, for 
© that thy people cannot want:* and Mr. Sterry 
c“ ſaid, in the chapel, after his death, O Lord, 
© thy late ſervant here is now at thy right hand, 
© making interceſſion for the fins of England.” 
% Both theſe are now out of favour, as Court 
« paraſites. But the moſt ſpake, and yet ſpeak, 
« very evil of him; and, as I think, much worſe 
ec than he deſerved of them.“ 


It is mentioned in Spence's MS Anecdotes, 
that a few nights after the execution of King 
Charles the Firſt, a man covered with a cloak, 
and with his face muſfled up, ſuppoſed to have 
been Oliver Cromwell, marched ſlowly round the 
coffin, covered with a pall, which contained the 
remains of Charles, and exclaimed, loudly enough 
to be heard by the attendants on the remains of that 
unfortunate Monarch, ** Dreadful neceſflity !” 
Having done this two or three times, he marched 
out of the room, in the ſame flow and folemn 
manner in which he came into it. 

Cromwell and Ireton ſaw the execution of 
Charles from a window in the neighbourhood of 


Whitehall. | 
LIEUTENANT< 
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| LIEUTENANT-COLONEL JOYCE. _ 


LILLY, in the Hiſtory of his Life and Times, 
ſays, © The next Sunday after Charles the 
« Firſt was beheaded, Robert Spavin, Secretary 
« to Oliver Cromwell, invited himſelf to dine 
« with me, and brought Anthony Peirſon, and 
“ ſeveral others, along with him to dinner; and 
that the principal diſcourſe at dinner was only, 
« Who it was that beheaded the King? One 
„ ſaid it was the common hangman; another, 
« Hugh Peters; others alſo were nominated, but 
4 none concluded. Robert Spavin, ſo ſoon as 
« dinner was done, took me by the hand, and 
carried me to the ſouth window. © Theſe are all 
* miſtaken,” faith he; they have not named 
the man that did the fact. It was Lieutenant- 
colonel Joyce. 1 was in the room when he fitted 
© himſelf for the work, ſtood behind him when he 
© did it, when done went in again with him.— 
. © 'There is no man knows this but my maſter 
© Cromwell, Commiſſary Ireton, and myſelf.'— 
& Doth not Mr. Ruſhworth know it?“ quoth I. 
© No; he did not know it,” ſaid Spavin. The 


& ſame thing,” adds Lilly, “ Spavin fince had 


« often related unto me when we were alone.” 


Colonel, 
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Colonel, then Cornet Joyce ſeized upon the 
perſon of the King at Holmby; and when his 
Majeſty required him to ſhew him his comtniſſion, 
Joyce pointed to the ſoldiers that attended him.— 
& Believe me, Sir,” replied Charles, © your 
te inſtructions are written in a very legible cha- 
& rater.” The King ſeeing Lord Fairfax and. 
Cromwell foon afterwards, aſked them, Whether 
they had commiſſioned Joyce to remove him to 
Royſtonz where the quarters of the Army then 
were? They affected to deny it. © 1 will not 
de believe you,” replied Charles, © unleſs you 
i hang up Joyce immediately.” 


EM 


FN HENRY SLINGSBY, Bart. 


THIS gentleman, who was a moſt decided 
Royaliſt, wrote * Commentaries of the Civil 
Wars, from 1638 to 1648. They are ſtill in 
MS. and by the kindneſs of a learned and ingenious 
friend, Jamts PeTiT AxDREws, Eſq. a few 
turious extracts from them are permitted to have a 
place in theſe volumes. 


The begiming of the Civil Wars is this pa- 
theti deſcribed by Sir H | | ; 
tically — y Sir Henry: k The 
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« The third of January 1639, I went to Bram- 
« ham-houſe, out of curioſity, to ſee the training 
<« of the light-horſe, for which ſervice I had ſent 
« two horſes by commandment of the Lieutenant* 
ce and Sir Jacob Aſhley, who is lately come down, 
« with ſpecial commiſſion from the King, to train 
« and exerciſe them. Theſe are ſtrange ſpec- 
ce tacles to this nation in this age, that has lived 
<« thus long peaceably, without noiſe of drum or of 
& ſhot, and after we have ſtood neuter, and in 
<« peace, when all the world beſides hath been in 
« arms. Our fears proceed from the Scots, who 
« at this time are become moſt warlike, being long 
« experienced in the Swediſh and German wars. 
The cauſe of grievance they pretend is matter 
« of religion, | 

&« had but a ſhort time,” adds Sir Henry, 
of being a ſoldier; it did not laſt above fix 
« weeks, I like it, as a commendable way of 
ce breeding for a gentleman, if they conſort them- 
* ſelves with ſuch as are civil, and if the quarrel 
« is lawfull. For as idleneſs is the nurſe of all 
« eyil, enfeebling the parts both of body and mind, 
« this employment of a ſoldier is contrary unto it, 
< and ſhall greatly improve them, by enabling the 


Sir Henry was one of the Deputy Lie utenants of the 
county of York, and Member of Parliament for Knareſ- 
borough. 
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« body for labour, and the mind for watchfulneſs; 
«© and ſo by a contempt of all things (but that 
« employment they are in) they ſhall not much 
ce care how hard they lie, or how hardly they 
re.” 


At the defeat of the King's troops near Cheſter, 
which Charles ſaw from one of the towers of that 
city, Sir Henry exclaims : 


Here I do wonder at the admirable temper of 
* the King, whoſe conſtancy was ſuch, that no 
« perils ever ſo unavoidable could move him to 
« aſtoniſhment, but that ſtill he ſet the ſame face 
c and ſettled countenance upon whatſoever adverſe 
« fortune befell him, and neither was he exalted. 
« by proſperity, nor dejected by adverſity ; which 
« was the more admirable in him, ſeeing he had 
© no other to have recourſe unto, but muſt bear 
« the whole burthen upon his own ſhoulders.” 

On the eleventh of May 3646,” continues Sir 
Henry, © I vas commanded by the King to return 
«© home. After taking leave of his Majeſty, I 
« went to Newborough, where my daughter was 
in the houſe with my brother Belaſyſe; and, 
« after a few days reſt, came home to Red Houſe. 
« But fince, from York, they have laid wait for 
« me, to take me, and J have eſcaped them, I take 
« myſelf to one room in my houſe, ſcarce known 

© of 
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te of by my ſervants, where I ſpend many days in 
« great ſilence, ſcarce daring to ſpeak, or to walk, 
but with great heed left I be diſcovered. 


« Jam veniet tacito curva ſenecta pede. 


© Why I ſhould thus be aimed at, I know not, 
« if my neighbournood to York makes them not 
« more quarrelſome. My diſpoſition is to love 
„ quietneſs; and fince the King willed me to go 
©« home, I reſolved indeed to keep home, if the 
„Lord Mayor of York, Alderman Watſon, 
« would have permitted me quietly to live there; 
« but they will not ſuffer me to have the benefit 
« of the Articles of Newarke, which gives us 
« liberty of three months to live undiſturbed. 
« But they ſend from York to take me rather the 
« firſt month, and all this is to try me with the 
« negative oath and national covenant : the one 
& makes me renounce my allegiance, the other my 
religion. | 
For the oath, why it ſhould be impoſed upon 
e us not to aſſiſt the King (when all means are 
te taken from us whereby we might aſſiſt him), and 
« not to bear arms in this war, which is now come 
© to an end, and nothing in all England held for 
„the King, I fee no reaſon, unleſs they would 
© have us do a wicked act, and they, the authors of 
ce it, out of a greater ſpite, to wound both foul and 
$ 2 body. 
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« body. For now the not taking of the oath can- 
«© not much prejudice them, and the taking of it 
vill much prejudice us, being contrary to former 
s oaths which we have taken, and againſt civil 
« juſtice, which, as it abhors neutrality, will not 
«© admit that a man ſhould falſify that truth which 
* he hath given.“ 
* * * * 

« As for the Covenant which they would have 
<< me take, there is firſt reaſon that I ſhould be 
© convinced of the lawfullneſs of it before I take 
« it, and not urged, as the Mahometans do their 
* diſcipline, by force, and not by reaſon. For by 
*< this new religion which is impoſed upon us, 
< they make every man that takes it guilty either 
ce of having no religion, arid fo becoming an 
ce atheiſt, or elſe a religion put on and put off, as 
&« he doth his hat to every one he meets. 

<« Meantime, to keep out of their hands, I am 
% deprived of my health, as wanting liberty to 
* enjoy the freſh air; for keeping cloſe in one 
* room, without air, did ſtifle the vital ſpirits, 
« and meeting with a crazy body, did very much 
« diftemper me.” 


Sir Henty thus concludes his Commentaries : 
* Whilſt I remained concealed in my own. 
« houſe, I hear the Parliament began to treat with 


the Scots, to have the King return back unto 
| AI them, 
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& them, making ſhew that they would give him 
% an honourable reception. I could hear of the 
King's going to Holmby, to Hampton- court, the 
& Iſle of Wight, to Whitehall, and, at length, 
upon his 4% day, upon the thirtieth of January 
« 1648, I hear 


„Heu mihi, heu mihi ! quid humani perpeſſi ſamus !” 


Thus I end theſe Commentaries, or Book of 
6 Remembrance,” 


—— ... — — 


GUI PATIN. 


THIS learned phyſician was a great hater of the 
Engliſh nation on two accounts: the firſt, for 
having put their King, Charles the Firſt, to death; 
the ſecond, for giving antimony in fevers. In 
one of his letters to M. Spon, of Lyons, he ſays, 


Paris, 6 Mars 1654. 

« NOTRE accord eft fait avec Cromwell. 
c Nous reconnoiſſons la nouvelle Republic d An- 
6 gleterre, et nous aurons pour cet effet un Em- 
e baſſadeur a Londres. Celui qui y eſt, ſera 
% continue; c'eſt M. Bordaux, Maitre des 
„ Requètes. Pai oui dire quatre vers Latins 3 
83 n 
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un honnete homme, que Von dit avoir été 
c envoyez d' Angleterre. Les voici: 


« Cromwello ſurgente, jacet domus alta Stuarti 
* Et domus Auriaci Martia fracta jacet. 

*« Quod jacet haud miror, miror quod Gallus Iberque 
% Et Danus, et regum quicquid ubique jacet. | 


« At Cromwell's riſing ſun, in glory bright, 

« Naſſau and Stuart's ſtars ſet deep in night. 

4 This is no wonder—burt I much admire 

% That Europe's Sov'reigns do not all conſpire, 
To cruth th' Uſurper's ill- acquired ſtate, 

« And injur'd Royalty to vindicate,”” 


Patin's ſovereign Louis XIV. having recovered 
from a fever after having taken antimony, he men- 
tions with raptures the Latin lines that were made 


upon the occaſion ; 


Vivis ab epoto, eur Rex Lodovice vero 

Quid mirum ? ſtibio plus valuere preces. 

Id cceli, non artis opus, fine lege medentum 
Nec data ante Deo, fic potes inde mori. 
Civibus illa quidem fuerit medicina feralis, 

Nil lzdunt unctos viva venena Deos. 


Great Louis, after poiſon you ſurvive ! 
No wonder, for our prayers have made you live | 
More powerful than the metal's pointed ſting, 


Up to the thront of grace tit way they wing. 
| This 
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This is the work of Heav'n and not of art, 
Sacred to God, his care thou ever art! 

The drug thy fuhjects ſure and deadly bane, 
The Lord's aneinted's life affails in vain. 


. CW _cC 
RICHARD CROMWELL 


is ſaid to have fallen at the feet of his father, 
Oliver Cromwell, to beg the life of his ſovereign, 
Charles the Firſt. In the fame ſpirit of humanity, 
when Colonel Howard told him, on his father's 
death, that nothing but vigorous and violent mea- 
ſures could ſecure the Protectorate to him, and 
that he ſhould run no riſque, that himſelf would be 
anſwerable for the conſequences ; Richard replied, 
% Every one ſhall ſee that I will do nobody any 
« harm: I never have done any, nor ever will. 
ce I ſhall be much troubled if any one is injured 
« on my account; and, inſtead of taking away 
t the life of the leaſt perſon in the nation for the 
ce preſervation of my greatneſs, (which is a burden 
«« to me) I would not have one drop of blood 

es 
Richard, on his diſmiſſion from the Protectorate, 
reſided ſome time at Pezenas, in Languedoc, and 
afterwards went to Geneva, Some time in the 
34 year 
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year 1680 he returned to England, and reſided at 
Cheſhunt, in Hertfordſhire. 
In 1705 he loſt his only fon, and became, in 
right of him, poſſeſſed of the manor of Horſley, 
which had belonged to his mother. Richard, then 
in a very advanced age, ſent one of his daughters 
to take poſſeſſion of the eſtate for him. She kept it 
for herſelf and her ſiſters, allowing her father only a 
ſmall annuity out of it, till ſhe was diſpoſſeſſed of 
it by a ſentence of one of the Courts of Weſt- 
minſter-hall. It was requiſite for this purpoſe that 
Richard ſhould appear in perſon, and the judge 
wh o preſided, tradition ſays, was the upright and 
ſpirited Lord Holt, who ordered a chair for him in 
court, and deſired him to keep on his hat. | 
As he was returning from his trial, curioſity led 
him to ſee the Howle of Peers, when being aſked 
by a perſon, to whom he was a ſtranger, if he had 
ever ſeen any thing like it before? he replied, 
pointing to the throne, Never ſince I ſat in that 
ORE.” | 
Richard Cromwell enjoyed a good ſtate of 
health to the age of eighty-ſix. He died in the 
year 1712. He had taken, on his return to 
England, the name of Richard Clark. 


SIR 
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SIR HENRY VANE, Jun. 


THERE ſeems never, in the Hiſtory of Man- 
kind, to have been a more complicated character 
than that of Sir Henry Vane, ſo ſagacious and 
reſolute as to daunt and intimidate even Cromwell 
himſelf, yet ſo viſionary and fo feeble-mindet as to 
be a Seeker and Millenniſt. His ſpeech reſpecting 
Richard Cromwell is a maſter-piece of good-fenſe 
and of eloquence. His writings on religious 
ſubjects are beneath contempt. His behaviour on 
the ſcaffold was dignified and noble, and he appears 
to have been executed contrary to the word of his 


Sovereign. 


The following Letter, which is no firſt printed 
by the kindneſs of a Nobleman to whom his Country 
owes the higheſt of all obligations, that of having 
procured for it the bleſſing of peace after a long, 
inefficacious, and bloody War, may perhaps let a 
little light into Charles the Second's conduct re- 
ſpecting this extraordinary m<*1, who was beheaded 
the day week after the letter was written, It was 
addreſſed to Lord Clarendon, 


©& Hampton« 
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« Hampton-court, Saturday, 
« Two in the Afternoon. 


« THE relation that has been made to me of 
« Sir Henry Vane's carriage yeſterday in the 
« Hall *, is the occaſion of this letter, which (if 
« I am rightly informed) was ſo inſolent, as to 
* juſtify all he had done, acknowledging no 
“ ſupreme power in England but a Parliament, and 
© many things to that purpoſe. You have had a 
& true account of all, and if he has given new 
* occaſion to be hanged, certaynly he is too dan- 
“ gerous a man to let live, if we can honeſtly put 
tc him out of the way. Think of this, and give me 
* ſome accounte of it to- morrow, *till when I have 
& nothing to ſay to you. 

« EY 


Sir Henry Vane oppoſed the Protectorate of 
Richard Cromwell, in the following ſhort and 
impreſſive ſpeech in the Houſe of Commons. 


© One would bear a little with Oliver Crom- 
tt well, though contrary to his oath of fidelity to 
« the Parliament, contrary to his duty to the public, 
& contrary to the reſpect he owed that venerable 
« body from whom he rece:ved his authority, he 


* W.ſtminfſter-Hall. 
« uſurped 
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te uſurped the government. His merit was fo 
cc extraordinary, that our judgments, our paſſions, 
© might be blinded by it. He made his way to 
© empire by the moſt illuſtrious actions. He had 
4% under his command an army that had made him 
& Conqueror, and a people that had made him their 
« General: but as for Richard Cromwell his ſon, 
« Who is he? What are his titles? We have 
ce ſeen that he had a ſword by his ſide, but, Did he 
« ever draw it? and, what is of much more im- 
« portance in this caſe, Is he fit to get obedience 
from a mighty nation who could never make a 
« footman obey him? Yet this man we muſt 
tc recognize under the title of * Protector; a man 
« without worth, without courage, and without 
« conduct. For my part, Mr. Speaker, it ſhall 
e never be faid that I made ſuch a man my 
de maſter,” 


Provoſt Baillie, in one of his letters to his wife 
in Scotland, thus deſcribes Cromwell and Sir 
Henry Vane: | 


« They be of nimble hot fancies for to put all in 

« confuſion, but not of any deep reach. St. John 
« and Pierpont are more ſtayed, but not great 
« heads. Say and his ſon not ——, albeit wiſer, 
* yet of ſo dull, ſour, and fearful a temperament, 
« that no great atchievement in reaſon could be 
« expected 
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« expected from them. The teſt, either in the 
« army or in the Parliament, of their party, are 
« not in their myſteries, and of no preat parts, 
* either for counſel or action, as I could ob- 
* ferve.” 


”— —— ——————_—_—_ Om 


CHARLES PATIN. 


THIS Frenchman, fon of the celebrated Gui 
Patin, was in England in the year 1672. In 
giving an account to the Marquis of Baſle d'Our- 
dach of what he faw in London in that year, he 
mentions having ſeen (upon what he calls e 
Parlement, but which I ſuppoſe was Weſtminſter- 
Hall) the heads of Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradſhaw. - 
He fays: 


„ On ne fauroit les regarder fans palir, et 
« craigner qu'elles vont je:ter ces paroles epou- 
« vantables: Peuples, l' eternitè n'expiera pas 
© notre attentat. Apprenez a notre exemple, 
© que la vie des Rois eſt inviolable.“ 


« One cannot,” ſays he, © look upon theſe 
-& heads without horror, and without imagining 
&« that they are juſt going to pronounce theſe 
i terrible Words: People, eternity itſelf will not 

* be 
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be able to expiate our offence. Learn by our 
* example, that the life of Kings is inviolable.” 


Charles Patin was a Phyſician, and uſed to ſay 
for the credit of his art, that it had enabled him to 
live in perfect health till he was eighty-two years of 
age; that it had procured him a fortune of twenty 
thouſand pounds; and that it had acquired him the 
friendſhip and eſteem of many very reſpectable and 
celebrated perſons. : 

Patin mentions in his Travels a reply of 3 
German to a Frenchman, who had taxed the Ger- 
mans with loving wine, and expoſing themſelves in 
.conſequence of that vice: Les Allemands ſont 
% quelquefois fous dans leur vin, (ſaid he) mais le 
* Frangois ſont #9ujours fous.” 


. — 
GENERAL MONK. 


THERE is a tradition in Scotland, that a dram 
of brandy produced the Reſtoration of Charles. 
the Second. The Meſſenger from the Parliament 
of England had brought letters from that Aſſembly 
to Monk whilſt he remained at Edinburgh.— 
Ho was at length intruſted by the Parliament with 
2 letter to the Governor of Edinburgh Caſtle. 
T his 
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This circumſtance he mentioned to one of Monk's 
ſerjeants, as he was going towards the Caſtle. 
'The ſerjeant ſaw ſomething unuſual in this, and 
prevailed upon the Meſſenger to drink a dram of 
brandy with him at a neighbouring ale-houſe: 
from one dram they procecded to another, till the 
ſerjeant made his friend ſo drunk that he was enabled 
to take the letter out of his pocket without his being 
conſcious of it. This being done, he poſts to his 
General with the letter, who, on peruſing its 
contents, found, that it contained an order to the 
Governor of the Caſtle to arreſt him, and keep 
him in cloſe cuſtody, 


Provoſt Baillie fays, © Monk came to Berwiek, 
ce in the midſt of December 16 g9,- and lay in the 
« fields in a very cold winter, near Coldſtream, 
& with ſix or ſeven thouſand foot, and with two 
& thouſand horſe. Many of our Scotch noblemen 
„% came to him at Berwick, and offered to raiſe 
ce quickly for his ſervice all the power of Scotland. 
But the moſt of his officers refuſed it, fearing 
« the ſtumbling of their army and friends in 
« England; for as yet all of them, in their right 
«© well-penned papers, did declare, as poſitively as 
« ever, with divine atteſtations againſt all kings 
« and monarchy, and fur a free parliament, and all 
« former principles.” | 


Monk, 
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Monk, however, paid very little regard to theſe 
violent proteſtations; for before that time, whilſt he 
lay with his army at Coldſtream Moor, in Scotland, 
his Chaplain, Dr. Price, repreſented to him, how 
much his obligation and his ſafety were equally 

concerned to bring about the Reſtoration, and in 
complying with the deſires of the greater part of 
the nation, who wiſhed to have the Government 
ſettled in the old manner. The General told him, 
that he was conſcious of the truth of what he told 
him, and that he ſhould not be wanting therein as 
ſoon as he ſhould find himſelf in a capacity to effect 
it; “ of which,“ added he, I have now ſome- 
„% what more hopes than formerly.” But on 
taking his leave of Dr. Price, he ſaid, putting his 
hand on his ſword, „By God's grace I will do 
C6 it L ; 

Throughout the whole of the buſineſs of the 
Reſtoration Monk behaved with great lenity and 
great diſintereſtedneſs. He faved for Sir Arthur 
Haſlerig his eſtate, by pretending, that before the 

| Reſtoration was confirmed he had made him a 
.gromiſe to do ſo. He was of great uſe during the 
plague in London in 1660, and prevented the 
ſpreading of that horrid calamity by the wiſe 
meaſures which he recommended, as well as by. 
his extreme liberality. 


Monk 
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Monk is thus deſcribed in the Memoirs of that 
pleaſing and inſtructive writer Sir Philip Warwick: 


« He was a perſon of a natural and intrepid 
* courage, and who had made the ſword his pro- 
« feſſion as ſoon as he was able to wield it. He 
« was bred up under great captains, and very 
* early taken notice of by that great Prince and 
& foldier Henry Prince of Orange. Monk was a 
* man of deep thoughts and of few words, and 
« what he wanted in elocution he had in judgment; 
“ and he had a natural ſecreſy in him, prevalent 
& upon all theſe qualifications of a ſoldier, which 
* made him ſo fit ay inſtrument in the hand of 
« Divine Providence to work his Majeſty's Re- 
* ſtoration. Hence he carried it all fo cloſely 
4 that I believe no man, to this day, can poſi- 
e tively ſay, that he deſigned any more than the 
« general quiet of the land, and fo he framed his 
deſigns ſuitable to the opportunities that were 
ce given him; but that he wiſhed that quiet might 
be procured by the means of his Majcſty's happy 
4 return, no one can rationally doubt; and in 
< this ſhewed the ſolidity of his judgment, in 
that when deſpairing Haſlerig and his party 
< oftered him the crown, it was no temptation to 


him,” 
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